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^ OTOP making a drug shop ofyoiir stomach and intestines; drugs never cure God intended the stomach to 
J9 conTert food into mood. Blood only cures disease. Stop usiu' quinine, morphine, arsenic, corosive subli- 

* mate, calomel, opiui -* •^' — ' — '*'"^ — '^ — *•"' ***" *--"*- "^ '*'' — ^-^-' — — -"■• 

^ their own nostrums, 
hartfjayne. 

compounds. The half of my time is occupied in removing drugs from people's bodies. Like splinters in the 
^ flesh, or a dead sktmk in a weQ, they must be taken out. Take quinine for a month. It can be found in your 
body in twenty years if not xemoved. You suffer more from the mal-action of the drugs than from the original 
disease. Our well-known townsman and distinguished painter, viz: Mr. E. B. Black, placed himself and two 
boys under my charge October 7, x88a. He habd makuia and dyspepsia; one boy had fits and the other tilcers 
^ over' his body. He had for several years been doctoring with many M. Ds.f took one boy to Dr. Hinkle, of 
^ Columbia, Pa. They grew steadily worse from the drugging. In September, 1883, he told me the following: 
"About a year ago I came under your charge for malaria, constipation, dyspepsia, etQ. One df my boys had fits 
—the ether skin disease and ulcers. I spent a deal of money for yeaxs. Spent as high as sixteen dollars a 
month for drugs. We were all cured in thirty days, and I have saved over $150 eadi year that I haven't paid 
fiMT medicines; and still better, we have all been well since, and it makes me very cross to kn6w that my friends 
wUl keep on drugging themsaves after hearing my experience. " 

NOTE*— When I first met Mr. Black, he was so discouraged and impoverished that he said, were it not for 
my wife and family I would not care to live in my present condition. Now he has the finest art store and gallery 
in the State (outside of Philadelphia), and his pupUs have been very numerous and from our best &milies. Read 
\the column o« cures in the Monung Call, published at Harrisbuig. 

Now vou understand that I only use my medicines on the SKIN, and put only food in the Stomach, and the 
foodmalccs blood, and the blood cures the disease. I refer for my veracity to Mayor WilsM of this city, or our 
Postmaster, Mr. McAbumey, or to the publishers of this volume, (R. M. Sturgeon & Co.). Over 1,600 persons 
have died in this city in four years and only two of my patients are dead. 

In order to induce persons to read my juunphlets, and to test Omnipathy. I will send FREE for one year 
either (^thc valuable papers. Farm and Fireside or Home Companion, published in Springfield, O., to any 
pers<» who will induce one person to become my patient. 

Won't the readers of this book do me the kinoiaess to read a pamphlet of 3a pages, entitled ^'Extraordinary 
Cures Made in a Three Years' Practice in Harrisbuig, Pa., by Absorption, by the External Application of Non- 
polsQ«ious Medicines T" 

No charge for the Pamphlet. 

CATAkkH cured for fiO cents. Cure Quick for Catarrh sent (Prepaid) on receipt of 60 cents in stamps 
CONSULTATION FREE. My charge is only $6 a month. 

DJR* C, A, GRBBNB, 

A Phyildan, Surgeon, Auriit and Oculist since 1848. 22 North Second Bt.> HarrisburK Pa* 
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-<PREFSCE> 



It is gen^^lly conceded that the Battle of Gettysburg was the turning point in 
the war for the preservation of the Unions For three days one hundred and fifty 
thousand armed men contested in desperate and deadly struggle for supremacy, ending 
in a triumph of the Union arms. The magnitude of the conflict and its far reaching 
consequences giye it rank among the world's great battles. The popular estimate of 
its importance has been emphasized by the fact that, as the years roll by, the interest 
in it, instead of diminishing, is steadily increasing, as is attested by the constantly 
swelling number of visitors, and by the erection of memorial structures in commemora- 
tion of the great deeds of the heroes who here gave their lives that the nation should, 
under Gk)d, "Have a new birth of freedom, and that the government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, should not perish from the earth." 

About eight miles of drive-ways have already been opened, along the lines of 
battle, by the Battle-field Memorial Association, on which many handsome and costly 
monuments have been erected by surviving veterans. The story of the battle has been 
written again and again ; but in proposing to write up these monumental indications, 
Prof. Wert enters upon an entirely new field. He is peculiarly well qualified for the 
work. Bom and raised on the Battle-field, he knows every foot of ground, saw every 
portion of it while the confiict was in pi ogress, and traversed it almost daily for months 
thereafter, visiting the hospitals, conversing with wounded Union and Confederate 
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ACton in the struggle, and thereby familiarizing himself with the incidents of the 

batUe. 

Prof. Wert has long been recognized as one of our most brilliant vrriters, wield- 
ing a ready pen, and he brings to his work an ardent sympathy with the cause that 
triumphed at Gettysburg. He does not content himself with a mere description of the 
yarious monumental indications, but he weaves in with each the story of the battle on 
that i>art of .the field. With this book in hand, the visitor can pass from monument to 
monument and get an intelligent conception of the great deeds of July, 1863. 

In the following pages we have an able and intelligent effort to fuUy present the 
irork thus far done on the field under the auspices of the Memorial Association, and I 
ieel assured that all who take an interest in the battle-field will feel under great obliga- 
tion to Prof. Wert for his timely contribution to its literaturci 

D. A. BTJEHLER, 
Vice President, Gettysburg Battle-field Memorial Association. 
Qetttsbtjeg, Pa., May 17, 1886. 
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•<1 HOW TO REfiCH GETTYSBURG. ^ 



Hanisburg is the great railroad centre of Pennsylyania. From all parts of the 
United States there is direct communication with Harrisburg. This is the objective 
X)oint for all visitors to Gtettysburg, except those coming north over the Cumberland 
VaUey Raihroad. 

From Harrisburg there is a first-class route with through trains leaving every few 
hours via Carlisle to Gettysburg. This route is over the Cumberland Valley R. R.^ 
which passes through one of the finest agricultural regions of the world, to Carlisle^ 
famed for its Indian School; and thence, over the Gettysburg and Harrinburg R. R.,. 
world-famed for its wild, picturesque and magnificent mo\mtain scenery, the time be- 
ing about two hours. There are ample and excellent hotel accommodations at Gettys- 
burg, as well as at Mt. Holly Springs and Carlisle on the way thither. 

For the accommodation . of visitors the Gettysburg and Harrisburg R. R. have 
extended their line across the very heart of the Battle-field to Little Roimd Top, where 
they have opened up for the public one of the most extensive and completely equipped 
parks to be found anywhere. This park is occupied almost daily during the season by 
well-patronized excursions. 

The line of the Cumberland Valley R. R. is noted for the number of its attractive 
pleasure resorts. Prominent amongst these are Williams* Grove on the Dillsburg 
branch. Pine Grove on the Gettysburg and Harrisburg line, and Mont Alto in Franklin 
county. All of these are celebrated for their fine scenery, excellent location and varied 
attractions. 
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After a careful examination of the advance sheets of Prof. J. Howard Wert'& 

work on the Monuments and Indications of the Gettysburg Battle-field, we^find it a- 

full and acciuikte presentation of the work that has been done under the auspices of 

the Gettysburg Battle-field Memorial Association. 

D. A. BUEHLER, 
Vice President Gettysburg Battle-field Memorial Association. 

JNO. M. KRAUTH, 
Secretary Gettysburg Battle-field Memorial Association. 

J. L. SCHICK, 
Treasurer Gettysburg Battle-field Memorial Association. 

I^. G. WILSON, 
Superintendent of Grounds. 
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MONUMENTS AND INDICATIONS. 



CHAPTER I. 



Introductory — Battle-field Memorial Association — The National Cennetery 

and Its Monuments. 




!0 battle-field of the Great Re- 
bellion, none indeed of the 
world's history, is so visited 
yearly as is that of Gettys- 
burg. In 1884 and 1885 at least 
150,000 visitors passed over its 
historic grounds. Bat, great as 
has been the influx in the past, it ap- 
pears as if the tide had only fairly 
commenced. The near future will 
behold visitors from every portion of the 
United States and the civilized world in 
nambers far surpassing what has yet 
been. 

There are several reasons for this. 
Each year deepens the appreciation of 
the fact that here was decided tbo fato. 
of a mighty nation; that this field was 
the turning point of a war, the most re- 
markable and most important ia its ef- 
ects upon the future, of any the world 
as ever witnessed. Another reason 
>rthe constant increase of visitors is 
e unsurpassed beauty of the situations 
d surroundings, and the increased 
ilities afforded recently for reaching 
famous field. 



The continued and increasing na- 
tional interest in this National Mecca 
has led to the erection of numerous 
beautiful monumental memorials of the 
fierce strife. The work, which has only 
been fairly commenced, is being pushed 
forward with great rapidity and energy. 
The more the field is decorated with 
these works of art, the more powerful 
becomes the impulse of the traveler and 
patriot to visit or revisit the field of 
glory. On no other battle-field of the 
world will be found so many monumen- 
tal indications of the positions of various 
commands of the victorious army. This 
fact has done much to incite an increased 
flow of travel. As state after state and 
regiment after regiment have gone into 
the work of erecting monuments, beau- 
tiful in conception, artistic in design and 
priceless in historic value, other states 
and regiments and batteries are impelled 
to vie with their comrades in the work 
of decoration aod designation. 

There are now upon the field ap- 
proaching one hundred monuments and 
memorial indications. To give a brief 
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but accurate description of these, is the 
object of this work. As the momentous 
interests involved in the battle of Get- 
tysburg, the magnitude of the hazard and 
the priceless results of the victory, are 
yearly more clearly appreciated, interest 
in all that pertains to the contest is in- 
creased, not diminished. All the varied 
movements of that fierce, terrific combat 
of giant armies led by giant minds will 
contmue for ages to be the subject of 
close investigation and careful study. 

As a natural result of this a vast 
amount of literature aoout the great 
struggle and the grounds upon which 
it was waged has been issued from 
the press in every conceivable form. 
No battle of ancient or modern times 
has been so completely written, and 
yet each new description of a whole 
or of a portion of the contest finds eager 
readers. This literature has been of a 
varied character. Some of the most 
sublime word-paintings of the language 
are vivid portrayals of the great battle 
by eloquent writers, who saw the terrific 
panorama pass before their eyes and 
who bravely mingled in the fray. On 
the other hand we have had many at- 
tempted descriptions, weak in wording 
and grossly inaccurate in facts, that 
should never have been written, because, 
instead of assisting, they only confuse 
the battle-field student. 

We shall not again go over the ground 
that has been a hundred times ably and 
fully covered by the most gifted tongues 
and pens of America. This will not be 
a description of the bloody conflict that 
shook the earth and veiled the heavens 
with smoke of battle and carnage. We 
rather turn to a new and untrodden 
field of investigation and description. 
We propose to give the reader a suc- 
cinct account of all the numerous mon- 



umental indications that now dot 
adorn the peaceful plains and hill-sk^j^ef 
once the scene of ruthless death. 

By babbling streams and amidst wav- 
ing grain and grassy mead, marble^ 
and granite and brass blazon forth th^ 
heroism and commemorate the deeds o^ 
those who fought and of those whc^ 
fell for union firm and undissolved. Ii:^ 
passing from monument to monument 
we will clearly indicate the positions of 
the different commands and state the 
interesting points of the conflict con- 
nected with each location. 

Numerous as are the commemorative 
monuments and stones, nearly all have 
been erected within the past two years; 
and two years more will behold the 
number doubled if not trebled. State 
and regimental pride has been aroused 
to tell the world the story of the valor 
of the Army of the Potomac. Ere five 
years elapse the battle-field of Gettys- 
burg will present one continuous and 
unbroken chain of works of art to per- 
petuate to unborn generations the por- 
tion of every one of the three hundred 
and sixty regiments and batteries of the 
Union army that participated in a battle 
the most important on which the sun 
ever shone. Nor will the indications be 
confined to the Union line. The vet- 
erans of the army of Northern Virginia, 
who here so bravely fought in a "lost 
cause,'^ are taking steps to mark the 
points from which they hurled forth 
those fearful charges of death upon men 
as brave as themselves. 

As the writer, during the three fierce 
days of conflict of July, 1863, saw for 
miles along right and left and centre 
rows of heaped and mangled dead, he 
felt that the story of such valor should 
be perpetuated to the ages of the future 
in the most tangible form. During the 
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sacceeding months of the hospital period 
of the field, as he daily wandered over 
the different portions, that feelinp: was 
strengthened. During each succeeding 
summer, as he renewed these old asso- 
ciations and strolled again and again 
over familiar scenes, that feeling was so 
intensified, that it now becomes to him a 
most grateful task to chronicle the par- 
tial consummation of a work which shall 
render this field a durable study to both 
soldier and civilian for all the ages of 
the future. 

THE BATTLE-FIELD MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Battle-field Memorial Association 
has done a noble work in preserving 
the essential landmarks of the great con- 
flict. They have pressed steadily for- 
wards till they now own for perpetual 
preservation many of the most promi- 
nent historic spots, and they will prob- 
ably have in the near future all the 
great battle- centres of the field under 
their control. They now own all or the 
greater portion of East Cemetery Hill, 
Gulp's Hill, Zeigler's Grove, the two 
Round Tops, the Wheat-field with ad ja- 
cent groves and woods of the Hose farm , 
the grove where General Reynolds fell, 
portions of the battle-line of the first day 
on Seminary Ridge, as well as the entire 
Union line of battle of the left and left- 
centre of the second and third days. 

They also have the care of forty acres 
at Devil's Den and the vicinity, the pro- 
perty of Gen. S. Wylie Crawford, who 
fought over this ground with his Penn- 
sylvania Reserves, and purchased it^ im- 
mediately after the battle, to preserve it 
for future generations. They have al- 
ready made about eight miles of finely 
constructed avenues to reach the prom- 
inent points of historic interest and are 
poshing other avenues to a rapid com- 



pletion. Under the auspices of the 
Association the work of the erection of 
monuments and tablets is being carried 
grandly forward. The Association now 
holds in fee simple more than 320 acres 
of the most impo rtant parts of the battle- 
field. This, however, is relatively but a 
small portion of the thirty- five square, 
miles of territory over which surged for 
three days in crimson waves the appal- 
ling torrent of battle; and it is to be 
hoped that the Association may quickly 
have the means of making copious ad- 
ditions to their purchases, before the 
landmarks of battle are forever effaced* 
Some of the states have generously 
aided their work by appropriations. 
Pennsylvania has given $16,000; New 
York, $10,000; Massachusetts, $5,000; 
Connecticut, $2,500; Minnesota, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island, $1,000 
each; and Delaware, $500. It is be- 
lieved that other state governments will 
make liberal appropriations. The Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania is ex- officio 
President of the Association. Amongst 
the many energetic workers stands out 
conspiciously for his untiring efforts. 
Col. John B. Bachelder of Boston, Su- 
perintendent of Tablets and Legends, 
who has for twenty-two years made this 
field a constant study, until he literally 
KNOWS every inch of its surface. His 
interest in the objects of the Association 
has never faltered. Great praise is also 
due to Sergeant Nicholas G.Wilson, the 
efficient local superintendent of the 
grounds and keeper of the National 
cemetery, who has labored most earn- 
estly to push forward the erection of 
monumental structures. 

Among other efficient local members 
may be mentioned; David A. Buehler, 
Esq., vice-president; Jno. M. Krauth, 
Esq., secretary; J. Lawrence Schick, 
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treasurer, and Sergeant Wm. i). Holtz- 
worth, the celebrated and accurate bat- 
tle-field guide. Many of tbe prominent 
officers who participated in the battle are 
on the board of directors. 

Without further preliminaries we 
propose to describe briefly, but accurate- 
ly, the monuments and tablets already 
in position. Tbe writer has personally 
visited and studied every memorial in- 
dication on the field y-aud now writes 
from copious notes taken in tlje presence 
of that which he described. 

NATIONAL CEMETERY 

It appears most natural to start with 
tbe NATIONAL CEMETERY, whcre rcst the 
honored dead. It is a familiar story 
how, immediately after the great con- 
flict at Gettysburg, steps were taken to 
secure a suitable portion of the field as 
the last resting place of the Union dead, 
who there gave their lives thai the na- 
tion might live. That magnificent spot 
was selected, where now is located in 
beauty the National Cemetery. On the 
elevation, renowned over the world as 
Cemetery Hill, side by side with the citi- 
zens' or Evergreen cemetery, gently slop- 
ing toward the west in the direction 
sought by the baffled and retreating f oe, 
it occupies a commanding position. 
None more appropriate or more beau- 
tiful could have been selected 

On this ridge, once crowned with can- 
non, against the base of which broke, 
never to rally, the topmost wave of the 
rebellion, now sleep in undisturbed 
quiet the heroes of a field more fiercely 
fought and more important to tbe world 
than Waterloo. The beauty of the lo- 
cation and surroundings has been often 
and justly praised. No words can do it 
justice. It must be seen and pondered 
over to be appreciated. Its situation is 
commanding. Its avenues and shrub- 



bery, its lawns and monuments, its rows 
of stately trees and long-sweeping circles 
of heroes* graves, its decorations and 
tablets, are marvels of beauty and neat- 
ness. No grounds in the world have a 
finer natural location. No grounds in 
the world are better kept. 

On one side is the beautiful citizens' 
cemetery over the tomb- stones and mon- 
uments of which swept in 1863 the shot- 
ted storm of battle. To the north and 
south and west swell out for miles fer- 
tile fields and undulating plains inter- 
spersed with rocky ridges, dense forests 
and precipitous mountain cliffs; and 
every inch of all these encbantiug, wide- 
ly extended views has shook to the 
thunder of the fiercest field artillery 
man has ever beard ; has echoed to the 
tramp of two hundred thousand men in 
blue and gray. Every inch of all those 
many miles has drank the life-blood of 
heroes. This is indeed a spot for con- 
templation and thought. It is a place 
alike suited to the poet and the scholar, 
the warrior and the patriot, the lover of 
nature and the lover of his native land. 

The honored name of the soldiers' 
friend, Gov. Andrew G. Curtin, will for- 
ever be associated with the prompt, ener- 
getic measures taken to secure this spot 
immediately after the battle, and to 
remove the scattered remains of the 
Union dead from every portion of 
the field and properly inter them 
here. The Hon. David Wills of 
Gettysburg, as his agent, most success- 
fully performed the trust assigned to 
him. Gov. Curtin and Mr. Wills se- 
cured the prompt co-operation of the 
governors of tbe seventeen other states 
represented in the Army of the Poto- 
mac ; and the work was pushed rapidly 
forward, so that the grounds were ready 
for dedication, November 19, 1863. 
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DEDICATIOH or THE NATIONAL CEMETERY. 

The impoaiDg ceremooies of that oc- 
casion were witnessed by at least forty 
thouaaDd people. The devotional exer- 
daes were conducled by Kev. T. H. 
Stockton, D. D,, chaplain of the U. S. 
Senate, and Rev. H L, Baugher, D. D. , 
President of PennBjlvania College, 
situated in the suburbs of Gettyi^burg, 
in the very heart of the battle field. 
That renowned statesman and orator, 
Edward Everett, delivered an. oration 
irbicb may justly be considered the 
crowning work of a life conspicuoua for 
eloquent and classic orations. But the 
great feature of the occasion was the 
presence of the President of the United 
States, Abraham Lincoln, and the de- 
livery of those simple, but wonderful 
words, that have thnlled the world : 




N a ADDRESS, 

" Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this conti- 
nenta new nation, conceived in Liberty, 
and dedicated to the propositiou that all 
men are created equal. Now we are 
engaged in a great civil war, testing 
vhetber that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long 



endure. We are met on a great battle- 
Geld of the war. We are met to dedi- 
cate a portioQ of it as the final resting- 
place of those who here gave their lives 
that that nation might live. It is alto- 
gether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. 

"But in a larger sense we cannot dedi- 
cate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot 
hallow this gronnd. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled ber» 
have consecrated it far above our power 
to add or detract. The world will little 
note nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. It is for us, the liviog, rather 
to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work that they have thns far so nobly 
carried on. It is rather for us to ba 
here dedicated to the great task remain* 
iug before us - that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to the 
cause for which they here gave the lart 
full measure of devotion — that we here 
highly resolve that the dead shall not 
have died in vain ; that the nation bhall, 
under God , have a new birth of freedom, 
and that the government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth," 

It is said that after the delivery of tbig 
Mr. Everett said: "Ah! Mr. President, 
I would gladly give all my forty page* 
for your twenty lines." 

In 1860, when Mr, Lincoln was elected 
president, Everett had been a candidate 
for vice-president on another ticket. 
These two great men bad never met 
previous to this occasion, and tbey never 
met again, Everett died in 1865, witbia 
a few weeks of the assassination of 

The writer fir=t saw President Lincoln 
on thisoccasiou. Hetastsawbim,SuD 
i.iy, April 2, 1365, less than two w 
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before his assassination, as be was 
watching with care-worn face the gal- 
lant Army of the Potomac storming the 
chain of defenses around the city of Pe- 
tersburg, Va. The noble martyr was 
permitted to be there and see the end. 
The beginning of the end was on the 
field of Gettysburg, which he had dedi- 
cated. He was permitted to see the 
final, complete success of the army 
whose devotion to duty and its leaders 
never faltered amid so many reverses 
on fields of carnage. 

Passing out Baltimore street we reach 
the cemetery in the outskirts of the 
town. The tannery we pass marks the 
rebel picket line. The battle-field hotel 
a little beyond was occupied by Union 
sharpshooters. Each one of the build- 
ings in the straggling suburbs was held 
by sharpshooters of one or the other 
army. Just across from the hotel we 
pass the spot where Jenny Wade lived 
and died, breathing out her life by the 
deep, blood-gushing chasm rent by a 
rebel ball. She was to have been mar- 
ried to Corporal Johnston H. Skelly of 
the Eighty-seventh Pennsylvania, who 
had been mortally wounded at Carter's 
Woods in the Shenandoah Valley about 
two weeks before, although she had not 
heard of it at the time of her death. 
He died in the hospital at Winchester 
about the same time that she expired. 
It is after him that Post No. 9 of the 
G. A. R. at Gettysburg is named. 

Just beyond the last of the houses is 
situated the cemetery containing seven- 
teen acres. On two sides it is surround- 
ed with a heavy stone wall capped with 
massive slabs of native granite dressed. 
On the front, facing the Baltimore road, 
is a heavy iron railing with an elaborate 
gateway on the pillars of which stand 
oat the names of the eighteen states rep- 



resented in the Army of the Potomac 
at Gettysburg. They are Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota. A finely kept hedge sepa- 
rates it from Evergreen cemetery. 

COMPOSITION AND COMMANDERS OF THE POTO- 
MAC ARMY. 

The eighteen states given above were 
represented in the Army of the Poto- 
mac, July, 1863, by two hundred and 
thirty-six regiments of infantry, thirty- 
five regiments of cavalry, and forty- 
seven batteries of artillery. There 
were in addition thirteen regiments of 
infantry, four of cavalry and twenty- 
five batteries of the United States regu- 
lar army. The above statement does 
not include several independent com- 
panies of sharpshooters. 

Naturally we find New York and 
Pennsylvania most prominently repre- 
sented, the former state having seventy- 
seven regiments of infantry and caval- 
ry and fifteen batteries ; our own Key- 
stone commonwealth seventy-eight regi- 
ments and seven batteries. 

The two hundred and forty-nine regi- 
ments of infantry were at this time divi- 
ded into seven army corps. The First 
corps was commanded by Major-General 
Jno F.Reynolds, a Pennsylvanian,and 
after his death by Major-General Abner 
Doubleday on July 1st, and by Major- 
General John Newton on the 2d and 
3rd. The Second corps was com- 
manded by Major-General Winfield 
S. Hancock, also a Pennsylvanian, who 
was wounded on the third day. 
Whilst Hanoock was in command of the 
left -centre, the command of the corps 
devolved on Major-General John Gib- 
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ban; and, when he was wounded, on 
Briemdier-Qeneral John C. Caldwell. 
The Third corpe was commanded by Ma- 
jor-General Daniel E. Sickles of New 
York, who was wounded on the second 
4tiy. He was succeeded b; Major-Gen- 
eral David B. Bimey. The Fifth corps 
was commanded by Major-General 
George Sykea. One division of this 
corpe was composed almost entirely of U. 
8. ref^lara, and another division of the 
PflDDsylvania Reserve Corps nnder Ma- 
jor-General (/rawford.aPenDsylvanian. 




Hi}. Gm. GaaiiGi Goi 



The Fifth corps had been under the 
command of Major-GeDeralGeorgeGor 
don Meade, also a Fenniylvauian, until a 
few days before he had been assigned to 
the command of the Army of the Poto- 
mac in place of "fighting Joe Hooker," 
whilst Sykes of the division of regulars 
assumed command of the corps. The 
Sixth corps was coramanded by the gal- 
Imt Major-General John Sedgwick of 
New York, killed in battle, 1864. The 
Eleventh corps, composed principally 



•f German troops, which had recently 
been under the command of General 
Seigel, was now under the command of 
Major-General Oliver O, Howard. On 
the Ist of July, when Howard bad com- 
mand of the field after the fall of 
Beynolds, the corps was commanded by 
Major-General Carl Schurz, The 
Twelfth corps was commanded by Major- 
General Henry W. Slocum of New 
York in which was the division of the 
gallant John W. Geary of Pennsylva- 
nia. As General Slocum was In com- 
mand of the right wing, the immediate 
command of the corps devolved on 
Briglidier-General Alpheus S. Williams. 

The badges of theseveral corps of this 
army were as follows: First corps, the 
full moon; Second, the trefoil; Third, 
the diamond; Fifth, the cross of Malta; 
Sixth, the Roman cross; Eleventh, the 
crescent; Twelfth, the five-pointed star. 

Karh one of the seven corps, except 
the Twelfth, was io three divisioas,inak' 
ing twenty divisions of infantry in the 
Potomac Army. The corps badge was 
always represented in red for the Elrst 
division; white for the Second; and 
bine for the Third. 

Ac the time of his death Gen, Rey- 
nolds was in command of the advance 
of the Army of the Potomac, consisting 
of the First, Third and Eleventh corps. 
Gen. Slocam commanded the Right 
Wing and Gen. Hancock the Left Cen- 
ter, July 2d and 3(1. 

THE INFANTRY DIVISIONS AND THEIR COM- 



In the First corps, the First divis- 
ion was commanded by Brigadier-Gen- 
eral James S. Wadsworth; the Second, 
by Brigadier-General John C. Robin- 
son ; the Third, by Major-General 
Abaer Doubleday. Whilst he was in 
command of the corps, July 1st, his 
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place was filled by Brigadier- General 
Thomas A. Rowley. 

In the Second corps, the First division 
was commanded by Brigadier- General 
John 0. Caldwell, and when he suc- 
ceeded Gibbon, (wounded), as corps 
commander, by Col. John R. Brooke 
who was also wounded. The Second 
division was commanded by Brigadier- 
General J ohn Gibbon. When Gibbon 
took command of the corpp, in conse- 
quence of Hancock commanding the 
left-centre, the command of the division 
devolved upon Brigadier-General Wil- 
liam Harrow. The Third division was 
commanded by Brigadier-General Alex- 
ander Hays. 

In the Third corps, the First division 
was commanded by Major-General 
David B. Birney. When he, Sickles 
being wounded, commanded the corps, 
Brigadier-General J. H. H. Ward com- 
manded the division. The Second div- 
ision was commanded by Brigadier- 
General Andrew A. Humphreys. The 
Third division, commanded by General 
French, was not present at Gettysburg, 
being detatched for service at Harper's 
Ferry and vicinity. 

In the Fifth corps, the First division 
was commanded by Brigadier-General 
James Barnes; the Second, (U. S. regu- 
lars), by Brigadier- General Romayn B. 
Ay res; the Third, (Pennsylvania Re- 
serves), by Brigadier-General S. Wiley 
Crawford. 

In the Sixth corps, the First division 
was commanded by Brigadier-General 
H. G. Wright; the Second, by Briga- 
dier-General A. P. Howe; the Third, 
by Brigadier-General Frank Wheaton. 

In the Eleventh corps, the First division 
was commanded by Brigadier-General 
Francis C. Barlow, and when he was 
severely wounded on the first day, by 



Brigadier-General Adelbert Ames. 
The Second division was commanded 
by Brigadier- General A. Von Steinwehr. 
The Third division was commanded by 
Major-General Carl Schurz. When he, 
July 1st, commanded the corps, the 
division was commanded by Brigadier- 
General Alexander Schimmelpfennig. 

In the Twelfth corps, the First, (Gen. 
WilliamsO, division was commanded in 
this fight by Brigadier-General Thomas 
H. Ruger; the second, by Brigadieiv 
General John W. Geary. 

For the information of those who have 
come upon the theatre of life since the 
stormy days when military terms were 
household words, we might say that 
each division was composed of a vari- 
able number of brigades: sometimes, 

two; oftener, three; sometimes, four. 
The number of regiments that were 

combined to form a brigade also varied. 

THE INFANTRY BRIGADES AND THEIR COM- 
MANDERS. 

In the nineteen divisions of infantry 
of the Potomac Army present at Gettys- 
burg, there were fifty -one brigades. In 
the First division of the First corps, the 
First brigade was the celebrated Iron 
Brigade composed entirely of western 
troops. Its commander, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Solomon Meredith, was wounded 
in the engagement, as was also his suc- 
cessor Col Morrow, of the Twenty- 
fourth Michigan. He was succeeded 
by Col. Robinson of the Seventh Wis- 
consin. The Second brigade was com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Lysander 
Cutler. In the Second division, the 
First brigade was commanded by Brig- 
"adier-General Gabriel S. Paul, who was 
wounded and left for dead on the field 
the first day. He is still living, but has 
been totally blind ever since. He was 
succeeded by Col. Leonard of the 
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Thirteenth Massachusetts, who was also 
woanded, and succeeded by Col. Coul- 
ter of the Eleventh Pennsylvania. The 
Second brigade was commanded by 
Brigadier-General Henry Baxter. In 
the Third division, the First brigade was 
commanded by Brigadier- General 
Thomas A. Rowley; Col. Biddle of the 
121st Pennsylvania commanding on the 
first day, whilst Gen. Rowley com- 
manded the division. The Second bri- 
gade was commanded by Col. Roy 
Stone. After he fell wounded, Col 
Langhome Wister of the 150th Penn- 
sylvania took command, who, being 
also wounded, was succeeded by Col. 
Dana of the 143d Pennsylvania. The 
Third brigade composed entirely of 
Vermonters was commanded by Brig- 
adier-General George J. Stannard, who 
was wounded on the third day. 
In the Second corps,the First division 
bad four brigades. The First was com- 
manded by Col. Edward E. Cross of the 
fifth ISew Hampshire who was killed 
and succeeded by Col. McKeen of the 
Eighty-first Pennsylvania. Tbe Second 
brigade was commanded by Col. Pat- 
rick Kelly of the Eighty- eighth New 
York. The Third brigade was com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Samuel 
Kosciusko Zook who was killed on the 
second day in the Wheat- field. So terri- 
bly had the brigade suffered, that when 
Gen. Zook fell, the ranking officer was 
Lieut. Col. Frazer of the 140th Penn- 
sylvania. The Fourth brigade was 
commanded by Col. John B. Brooke of 
the Fifty-third Pennsylvania, who was 
wounded whilst commanding the divis- 
ion. In the Second division, the First 
brigade was commanded by Brigadier- 
General William Harr9w, and when 
betook command of the division, by 
Col. Heath of the Nineteenth Maine. 



The Second, the celebrated Philadel- 
phia Brigade, was commanded by Brig- 
adier-General Alex. S. Webb, who was 
wounded during Pickett's charge of the 
third day. The Third brigade was 
commanded by Col. Norman J. Hall 
of the Seventh Michigan. In the Third 
division, the First brigade was command- 
ed by Col. Samuel S. Carroll of the 
Eighth Ohio. The Second brigade was 
under the command of Col. Thomas 
A. Smyth of the First Delaware, who 
was wounded. At the head of the 
Third brigade Col. George L. Willard 
of the 125th, and Col. Eliakim Sherill 
of the 126th New York were in succes- 
sion killed, the command finally devolv- 
ing on the highest surviving officetf 
Lieut. Col. Bull of the 126th New York. 

In the Third corps, Brigadier-General 
C. K. Graham commanding the First 
brigade of the First division was 
wounded and captured, being succeeded 
by Col. Tippin of the Sixty-eighth 
Pennsylvania. The Second brigade 
was under Brigadier- General J. H. H. 
Ward, and, when he took command of 
tbe division, under Col. Berdan of the 
celebrated First U. S. Sharpshooters. 
The Third brigade was commanded by 
Col. Philip R. de Trobriand. In the 
Second division, the First brigade was 
commanded by Brigacier-General Jos- 
eph B. Carr. The Second brigade of 
this division, the brave and famed 
Excelsior of New York, was under CoL 
Wm. R. Brewster of the Seventy- third 
New York. The Third brigade, com- 
posed principally of New Jersey reg^ 
ments, was commanded at Gettysburg 
by Col. George C. Burling of the Sixth 
New Jersey. 

In the Fifth corps, the First brigade 
of the First division was commanded by 
Col. Wm. S. Tilton of the Twenty- 
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ond Massachusetts; the Second, by Col. 
J. B. Sweitzer of the Sixty- second 
Pennsylvania; the Third, by Col. 
Strong Vincent, who was mortally 
wounded on the field and succeeded by 
Col. James C. Rice of the Forty-fourth 
New York. In the Second division, the 
First brigade was commanded by Col. 
Hannibal Day of the Sixth Regulars ; 
the Second, by Col. Sydney Burbank 
of the Second Regulars; the Third, by 
Brigadier-General S. H. Weed, killed 
on the summit t)f Little Round Top and 
succeeded by Col. Kenner Garrard of 
the 146th New York. Crawford's Re- 
serves were in two brigades commanded 
respectively by Col Wm. McCandless 
of the Second Reserves and Col Joseph 
W. Fisher of the Fifth Reserves. 

In the Sixth corps, the brigade com- 
manders of the First division were 
Brigadier Generals A. T. A. Torbert, 
J. J. Bartlett and D A. Russell, having 
the First, Second and Third brigades 
respectively. The First brigade was 
composed entirely of New Jersey troops. 
In the Second division, the Second bri- 
gade, composed entirely of Green 
Mountain boys, was commanded by 
(Jol. L. A. Grant; and the Third, by 
Brigadier- General T. A. Neill. In the 
Third division, the First brigade was 
tmder Brigadier-General Alexander 
Shaler; the Second, under Col. H. L. 
Eustis; and the Third, under Col. David 
Jb. Nevin of the Sixty-second New 
York. 

In the Eleventh corps, the First bri- 
gade of the First division was command 
ed by Col. Leopold Von Gilsa of the 
Forty-first New York. The Second 
brigade was under Brigadier-General 
Ames, and, after he took command of 
the division, under Col. Andrew L. 
Harris of the Seventy-fifth Ohio. In 



the Second division, the First brigade 
was commanded by Col. Charles R. 
Coster of the 134th New York; the Sec- 
ond, by Col. Orlando Smith of the 
Seventy-third Ohio. In the Third 
division, the First brigade was com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Alexan- 
der Von Schimmelpfennig, who was 
captured on the first day and succeeded 
by Col. George Van Arnsburg of the 
Forty-fifth New York The Second 
brigade was commanded byCol. Waldi- 
mir Kryzanowski of the Fifty-eighth 
New Y^ork. 

In the Twelfth corps, the First brigade 
of the First division was commanded by 
Col. Archibald L. McDougallof the 123d 
New York. The unassigned brigade of 
Brigadier-General Henry H. Lockwood 
fought with the Twelfth corps and was 
soon after made the Second brigade of 
this division The Third brigade was 
commanded by Col Silas Colgrove of 
the Twenty-seventh Indiana. , In 
Geary's division the First brigade was 
commanded by Col. Charles Candy of 
the Sixty-sixth Ohio; the Second, by 
Col Cobham, and afterwards by Brig- 
adier-General Thomas L. Kane; the 
Third, by Brigadier-General George S. 
Greene. 

ARTILLERY, CAVALRY AND STAFF OF THE ARMY 
OF THE POTOMAC 

Every infantry corps had also an 
artillery brigade connected with it. This 
brigade in the First corps was composed 
of lavQ batteries; in the Second corps, of 
five; in the Third corps, of six; in the 
Fifth corps, of five; in the Sixth corps, 
of eight; in the Eleventh corps, of five; 
in the Twelfth corps, of four; being a 
total of thirty-eight batteries assigned 
to the seven artillery brigades that 
accompanied the respective infantry 
corps. There were teven additional 
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brisHde« of artillery. Two of theee, 
aggregatingtw^elvebatterioi, were styled 
Horse Artillery, and were assigned for 
duty with the cavalry corps. Vive. 
ttrigedes, aggr^ating twenty-five bat- 
teries, formed the Artillery Reaerve 
anderthe command of Brigadier-General 
B. O. Tyler Tbe entire artillery force 
of the Army of the PotAmac was under 
the command of Brigadier -General 
Henry J. Hunt, Chief of Artillery, 

In addition to Gen. Unot, the most 
prominent members of Gen. Meade's staff 
atGettyebn^were, Major- General Dan - 
id Bniterfield, Chief of Staff; Brigadier- 
General M. R.Patrick, ProTost-Marshal 
General; Brigadier- General Setb Wil- 
liams, Adjutant-General; Brigadier- 
G«i»al Bnfus Ingalls, Quartermaster- 
General; Brigadier- General Edmund 
Schrirer, Inspector-General; and Brig- 
Adier-Gteneral G. K. Warren, Chiel 
Engineer. 

The cavalry corps of the Union army 
iras commanded by Major-General Al' 
fred Fleasonton; and the divisions re- 
spectively by Brigadier- Gen orals John 
Bnford, D. McM. Gregg and Judson 
Kilpatrick. The various brigades, eight 
in ntimber, will be mentioned when we 
reach the scene of tbe cavalry engage- 
ments. 

THE ABUY OF NORTHERN VLRQINIA. 

The Confederate Army of Northeri: 
Vii^iuia that faced the Army of the 
Potomac at Gettysburg, was command- 
ed by General Robert Edmund Lee. 
The most conspicuous member of his 
staff was General W. N. Pendleton, 
Chief of Artillery. 

The infantry was divided into but 
three corps, each sub-divided into three 
divisions. A rebel division was about 
tbe same in number of men as a Union 
corps. The corps were commanded 



respectively by Lien tenant-Generals 
James Longstreet, Robert S. Ewell and 
Ambrose P. Hill. Previous to the death 
of Stonewalljackson at Chancellorsville, 
Lee had his army divided into bat two 
corps, commanded by Longstreet and 
Jackson. 

LoDgstreet's division commanders were 
Major-Generals L. McLaws, George £. 




General Robert Edkusd Lee. 



Pickett and John B. Hood. Hood was 
severely wounded. Ewell's divisions 
were commanded by Major-Generals 
Jubal A. Eariy, Robert E. Bodes and 
Ed. Johnson. Hill's division command- 
ers were Major-Generala R. H. Ander- 
son, Henry Heth and William D. Pen- 
der. Hetb was wounded tbe first day; 
Pender mortally wounded in the tight 
of the second. 

One peculiarity in the organization of 
the Confederate forces was that troops 
of the same State almost invariably 
formed entire brigades. In the Army 
of. the Potomac this was rarely tbe case, 
I regiments being generally grouped with- 
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oat any regard to the States from which 
they came. 

COMPOSITION OF THE REBEL BRIGADES. 

As organized in the summer of 1863 
the Army of Northern Virginia was 
brigaded as follows : 

In McLaws' Division of Longstreet's 
corps there were four brigades, com- 
manded by Brigadier- Generals J. B. 
Kershaw, H. L. Benning, Wm. Barks- 
dale, who was killed on the second day, 
and W. T. Woffard. Kershaw had a 
South Caroliua brigade of six regiments; 
Benning had four Georgia regiments; 
Barksdale's Mississippian brigade con- 
sisted of four regiments, and Woffard 's 
Georgian brigade of five regiments, 
making a total of nineteen regiments in 
McLaws' division. Pickett had five 
brigades, commanded by Brigadier- Gen- 
erals K. B. Garnett, L. M. Armistead, 
J. L. Kemper, Robert Toombs and M. 
D. Corse. Garnett and Armistead were 
killed and Kemper wounded in Pickett's 
celebrated charge. All these brigades, 
except the fourth or Toombs' Georgian 
brigade, were composed entirely of 
Virginia troops. Pickett had in all 
twenty-three regiments— nineteen from 
Virginia; four, from Georgia. Hood's 
brigade commanders were Brigadier- 
Generals J. B. Robertson, E. M. Laws, 
G. T. Anderson and M, Jenkins. Rob- 
ertson had one Arkansas and three 
Texan Regiments ; Laws, an Alabama 
brigade of five regiments; Anderson, 
who was wounded in the battle, a 
Georgian brigade of the same number of 
regiments ; and Jenkins, a brigade from 
the Palmetto State of an equal number, 
in which was included the famed Hamp- 
ton Legion. Hood's division numbered 
nineteen regiments, and Longstreet's 
entire corps aggregated sixty- one regi- 
ments of infantry. 



In Early's division of Ewell's corpp,. 
the brigade commanders were Brigadier- 
Generals H. S, Hays, J. B. Gordon, 
William Smith and R. F. Hoke. Hoke 
being absent wounded his brigade at 
Gettysburg was commanded by Colonel 
Avery of the Fifth North Carolina. 
Hays' brigade was the celebrated Louis- 
iana Tigers, numbering five regiments; 
Gordon had a Georgian brigade of six 
regiments ; Smith had five regiments of 
Virginians, and Hoke an equal number 
of North Carolinians, giving Early a 
total of twenty one regiments. Rodes 
had five brigades commanded by Briga- 
dier-Generals Junius Daniel, George 
Doles, Alfred Iverson, S. D Ramseur 
and Colonel E. A. O'Neal . Daniel, Iver- 
son and Ramseur commanded North 
Carolina brigades; Doles commanded 
Georgians and O'Neal, (Rodes' original 
brigade) , Alabamians. The entire num- 
ber of regiments in this division wa& 
twenty- two. Johnson's division had 
three brigades of Virginians, with a few 
Maryland troops, and one brigade of 
Louisiana troops. The Virginia brigades 
were commanded by Brigadier-Generals 
George H. Steuart, James A. Walker 
and John M. Jones, aggregating sixteen 
regiments, all Virginians, except one 
Maryland and two North Carolina regi- 
ments. ' Walker's was the original 
Stonewall Brigade, so famed in history. 
The Louisiana brigade of five regiments 
was commanded in this fight by Colonel 
Williams of the Second Louisiana, its 
commander, Brigadier- General F, T. 
Nicholls, being absent wounded. The 
entire number of regiments in Johnson's 
division was twenty-one. and in Ewell's 
entire corps sixty-four. 

R. H. Anderson's division of A. P, 
Hill's corps had five brigades, com- 
manded by Brigadier- Generals C. M» 
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■Wilcox, William Mahone, (since con- 
spicuous in Virginia politics,) Canot 
Poeey, A. R. Wright and E. A. Perry. 
W^ilcox had an Alabama brigade; Ma- 
bone's troops ware ail VirKioiacB ; Po- 
sey's, MississippiaDs; whilst Wright's 
brigade was from Georgia and Perry's 
from Florida. The total namber of 
regiments in the five hripade^waHt wen- 
ty-ono. Ueth's division also had five 
brigades, commanded respectively by 
Brigadier-Generals Pettigrew, Keld, 
Archer, Cook and Davis. I'ettigrew, 
■who was wounded the third day, had 
^orth Carolina regimenis ; Field, Vir- 
^ians; Archer, who, with 1,600 man, 
■was captured the first day, Tennessee 
And Alabama troops; Cook's brigade 
was from North Caroiina; whilst the 
regimentsof Davis were from Mis«ssippi 
except one North Carolina regiment. 
The total force of the division was twen- 
ty-three regimenla. Pender's division 
had four brigades commanded by 
Brigadier-Generals McGowan , Lane 
Thomas, and ScbIck, who was wounded 
in the eagagemeut, his being Pendei 
original brigade. The first and fourth 
mentioned were North Caroliui 
second and third Georgia brigndes. 
They numherod in all eighteen regi- 
ments, giving a total of sixty-two regi- 
ments in Hill's corps. 

It will he noticed from the foregoing 
that Lee's entire infantry force consisted 
of one hundred and eighty-seven regi- 
ments, formed into thirty-nine brigades. 



A divisioa of artillery was connected 
with each infantry corps. In Long- 
Btreet's corps the artillery was command- 
ed by Colonel J- B. Walton; in Ewell's, 
by Colonel 8. Crutchfield ; and in Hill's, 



by Colonel R. Lindsay Walker. Each 
division of artillery was in five battalioDS 
under the command of experienced offi- 
cers. There were in all in Longstreet^s 
corps twenty-one batteries, numheriDK 
eighty-three gnus; in Ewell's, twenty 
batteries numbering eighty-two guns; 
and in Dili's, nineteen batteries with 
eighty three gnns, giving Lee an artil- 
lery forte accompanjiug his infantry <rf 
sixty latteries numbering two hnndrod 
and forty-eight cannon. A few of the 
heaviest guns of the Army of Northern 
Vifginift were not brooght north ou 
account of the difficulty of transporting 
ammunition fur so large a number <d 

The rebel cavalry corps was under the 
command of Lieu tenant- GeneralJ.B.B, 
Stuart, and consisted of eight brigadea 
besides Colonel White's unassigned bat- 
talion. Tue commanders (>f thebrigade* 
were Brigadier Generals Wade Hamp- 
ton, (wounded), Fiiz Hugh Lee, W. H, 
F.Lee.B.H Robertson,Wm.E. Jones, 

J.D. Imboden.A. G. Jenkins and 

Baker. W. U. F, Lee's brigade vu 
! commanded at Gettysburg by Colonel 
Chambliss The entirecorps aggr^^ted 
ahont thirty-three regiments and bat- 
talions, accompanied by about elnveit 
batteries. 

The States represented in the rebel 
army by urgimized commands were 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina) 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama* 
Mississippi, Floridn, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Texas and Tennessee, iu all twelve. 
It appears therefore that twenty-nine 
States of the Union were represented by 
commands belonpng to one or the other 
of the contending hosts at Gettysburg, 
Maryland and Virginia having regiments 
in both armies. 
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RECAPITULATION . 

We have thus briefly outlined the 
composition and principal commanders 
of the two contending armies. 

The Army of the Potomac, without 
French's division of the Third Corps, 
had 249 regiments of infantry, 39 of 
eavalry and 72 batteries ; or a total of 
360 distinct organizations. This how- 
ever includes a few organizations that 
did not participate in tbe engagement. 
The artillery of the Potomac Army ag- 
gregated 352 guns. Twenty-five of the 
heaviest were left in reserve at West- 
minster, 327 guns remaining. A few 
batteries were with French. 

The Army of IJ^orthern Virginia had 
187 regiments of infantry, about 33 of 
eavalry and 71 batteries; a total of 291 
organizations; some of which, however, 
were so employed that they were not 
present at or actively engaged upon the 
field of Gettysburg. 

Although Meade considerably sur- 
passed Lee in the number of infantry 
regiments, yet it is an undoubted fact 
that the rebel was the larger army. 
Many of the Union regiments were mere 
skeleton organizations, numbering from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
men. Especially was this the case with the 
regiments that had lost most heavily at 
the terrific slaughter of Chancellorsville 
but eight weeks before. On the other 
hand, the Confederate regiments gener- 
ally approximated much nearer to the 
maximum standard of strength. 

Very widely diverging figures as to 
the respective strength of the two armies 
have been given by different authorities. 
So great has been the difference of these 
totals that it seems to clearly establish 
the fact that some of them must have 
been given in the absence of reliable 
information. The scope of our work 



will not allow us to enter into a present- 
ation aad discussion of these several 
statements. Suffice to say that after a 
careful investigation we feel convinced 
that Meade had an effective force pres- 
ent on the field aggregating about 
85,000 men of all arms, of which about 
70,000 were infantry, 10,000 cavalry 
and 5,000 artillery. The Comte de 
Paris places Meade's effective force 
present at 82.000 to 84.000 infantry and 
artillery and 10,500 cavalry, or a total 
force of about 92,000 to 94,000, accom- 
panied by 327 cannon, of which 300 
were ready for actual use on the infan- 
try field. Edward Everett, in his ora- 
tion of Nov. 19, 1863, puts Meade's force 
at 95,000. This statement was made 
by the distinguished orator after a criti- 
cal examination of all attainable infor- 
mation that could be placed at his dis- 
posal by General Hal leek. General 
Meade and prominent officers of the 
Army of the Potomac. This number 
probably represents very nearly the 
force the rolls called for as present on 
the field; but, making no allowance for 
straggling and other shrinkage, is prob- 
ably at least 6,000 too high for Meade's 
actual effective fighting strength in the 
combat. 

Schmucker, in his history of the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, gives the strength of 
Lee's infantry as follows: Heth's divi- 
sion, 10,000; Pender's, 10,000; Ander- 
son's, 15,000; McLaws', 12,000; Hood's, 
10,000; Pickett's, 7,000; Rodes' and 
Eariy's, 19,000; Johnson's, 12,000; 
making an infantry total of 97,000. 
We believe his aggregate to be too large 
by at least 7,000. Everett, in his dedi- 
catory oration already referred to, 
places Lee's force at 90,000 infantry; 
10,000 cavalry and 6,000 artillery, a 
total of 105,000. This statement was 
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made after a careful investigation of the 
most accurate attainable sources of in- 
formation. General Meade, in his offi- 
cial report, places Lee's force at 100,000, 
estimating his infantry at 6,000 less than 
Everett's figure. The true figures are 
probably between 100,000 and 105,000. 
The Gomte de Paris places Lee's effect- 
tive armed force on the field at only 
80,000. The Army of Northern Virginia 
was on July Ist, 1863, a finer body of 
disciplined veterans than it had been at 
any previous period, and surpassed in 
effectiveness any army that followed 
the banners of the Confederacy at any 
subsequent time. 

Its losses at Chancellorsville had been 
much lighter than those of the Federal 
army. The pleasant weather of May 
and June had returned many of the 
sick and slightly wounded from the hos- 
pitals. All available re-inforcements 
had been pushed forward to Lee for his 
grand invasion of the North; whilst the 
stricter discipline that was always en- 
forced in the Southern army, and the 
severe punishment of straggling, kept 
their effective strength present with the 
army much nearer what the rolls called 
for than was the case in the Federal 
army. Lee had 248 or 250 guns, not 
including the batteries with Stuart's 
cavalry. In amount of metal present 
on the field it is probable that Meade 
slightly surpassed Lee. 

Major-General Charles Devens, ex- 
Attorney General of the United States, 
in his celebrated oration on General 
Meade, delivered in 18'73 at the reunion 
of the Society of the Army of the Po- 
tomac in New Haven, gives Lee's army 
an infantry excess of 10,000 ; whilst he 
estimates the cavalry and artillery of 
the two armies at about the same fig- 
lures. General Humphreys in his oration 



upon Meade, delivered in Philadelphia^ 
makes the excess of Lee's infantry 
15,000. 

I. — GEN. REYNOLDS' STATUE. 

Passing through the gateway of the 
cemetery we see along the main avenue, 
near the entrance, a massive shaft of 
native granite neatly chiselled, sur- 
mounted by a semi- colossal bronze 
figure of Gen. Reynolds. The pedes- 
tal is ten feet high and seven feet square 
at the base, whilst the statue which sur- 
mounts it has a height of eight feet. The 
entire cost was $12,200. The statue 
faces the west in the exact direction of 
that part of the field, about two miles 
away, where he was killed. It waa 
made of cannon donated by the State of 
Pennsylvania to assist in this commem- 
oration of the services of one of her 
gallant sons, and was erected in this 
position several years ago by his surviv- 
ing comrades of the First army corps. 
The workmanship of the statue has 
been justly admired and the features 
pronounced accurate and life-like. 

Gen. Reynolds, as is well known, 
commanded the First army corps, the 
first infantry to reach the field. The 
writer can never forget the magnificent 
appearance of that noble corps as the 
long lines of blue and steel came in the 
Emmettsburg road, on the double-quick, 
the morning of July 1st, 1863, to assist 
Buf ord's hard pressed cavalry, who had 
commenced the fight with the advancing 
legions in gray. As the corps ap- 
proached the town they passed into the 
fields along the Seminary Ridge and the 
low ridges immediately west of it. 

Here, in the edge of a wood partially 
visible as we look west from the cem:e« 
tery, the gallant Reynolds was soon csit 
down by a rebel sharpshooter, the com- 
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mand of his corps devolving on General 
Doubleday of Fort Sumter fame. Gen- 
eral Reynolds was a native of Lancaster 
county, Pa. , aad was almost idolized by 
the troops under his command. He 
was especially beloved by his former 
command the Pennsylvania Reserves. 
The death of Reynolds at this time was 
especially unfortunate. He was cour- 
ageous, cool and clear-headed. His 
death, whilst rapidly mounting to tbe 
zenith of glory and fame, was univer- 
sally lamented throughout every loyal 
State of the land he died to save. 

Standing before his monument we 
feel like exclaiming with Kentucky's 
brilliant poet, Col. O'Harra : 

**Thi8 faithful herald, blazoned stone, 

With mournful pride shall tell, 
When many a vanished age hath flown, 

The story Low you fell ; 
Nor wreck, nor change, nor i|vinter*s flight, 

Nor timers remorseless doom, 
Shall mar one ray of s:loi*y's light 

That gilds your deathless tomb.*' 



II. — NATIONAL MONUMENT. 

We pass up a broad, shaded avenue 
toward the centre of the cemetery. 
Here stands the far-famed National 
Monument, most conspicuous and costly, 
of course, of all the monuments on the 
field. We cannot enter into a minute 
description of all the beauties around, 
nor of the various adornments of the 
consecrated spot ; nor would this come 
within our scope. As you stand beside 
the monument, the graves of the Union 
dead to the number of 3,600 extend in 
semi- circular form on either side far off 
to the front. A separate lot is given to 
each State, New York leading with 867 
bodies, and Pennsylvania coming next 
with 534. A separate lot is apportioned 

to the United States regulars numbering 
138. 



The saddest sight, however, is the im- 
mense, semi circular sweeps of head- 
btones bearing no names, only numbers. 
Here lie 979 dead of the Union army 
entirely unknown, as to name, or even 
state or regiment. But remember that 
even the 3,600 graves before us do not 
represent the dead of the Army of the 
Potomac at Gettysburg. Many were 
buried in Evergreen cemetery and other 
burial places, whom it was not thought 
advisable to disturb when the removals 
were made. Some died at York and 
other hospitals to which they were re- 
moved and were interred at those places, 
whilst a vast number of bodies were em- 
balmed and removed by sorrowing 
friends from every part of the loyal 
North, from Maine to Minnesota. I'or 
weeks after the battle of Gettysburg the 
embalmer's teat was as common and as 
familiar a sight everywhere as the am- 
bulance or the white tents of the hos* 
pitals. 

The monument itself before which we 
now stand, is one of the most beautiful 
works of art ever erected in this country. 
It is too well known to need a minute 
description here. It is of light gray 
granite, the entire superstructure being 
sixty-five feet in height. The massive 
pedestal is twenty -five feet square at the 
base, and is crowned with a colossal 
white marble statue of the Genius of 
Liberty. Planted upon a three-quarter 
globe, she is gazing westward in the 
direction of the retreating foe, whilst she 
holds forth in her right hand the wreath 
of laurel with which to crown the victor 
heroes. In her left hand she clasps the 
victorious sword. Projecting from the 
angles of the pedestal are four buttresses 
supporting an equal number of allegori* 
cal statues, representing respectively 
War, History, Peace and Plenty. 
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THE NATIONAL MONUMENT. 
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ored dead 



War is persoaiGtd by a seated statue 
of the American soldier who, as he i 
from the con6 ct relatei to History the 




atoTj of the battle Sbe in listeoiag 
atlitade, with stjlns and tablet, ii 
cording his narration of achievements 




PFACE 

Peace ib sy mbolized by a statae of the 
American mechanio with appropriate 




"f I/. ^' 



PLENT7 

Plenty s lepresen ed by a female 
fi^re with the cornucop a sheaf of 
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wheat and fruits of the earth, typifying 
the abundance that has followed and 
crowned the soldier's triumph. 

All these marbles, as well as the colos- 
sal Goddess of Liberty, are amongst 
the finest executions of the modern 
sculptor, and will amply repay hours of 
study. Upon the panels of the main die 
between the statues are appropriate in- 
scriptions including copious extracts 
from President Lincoln's dedicatory ad- 
dress, already given. The main die of 
the pedestal is octagonal in form, pan- 
elled on each face. The cornice and 
plinth above are also octagonal and are 
heavily moulded. The upper die and 
cap are circular in form, the die being 
encircled by stars equal in number with 
the states whose sons contributed their 
lives as the price of the victory won at 
Gettysburg. The statues were cut in 
Italy, from Garrara marble, under the 
supervision of Randolph Rogers, of 
Maryland, a celebrated American 
sculptor. The stone of the monument 
is from Westerly, Rhode Island. The 
entire cost was $50,000. It was designed 
by J. G. Batter son, of Hartford, Conn. 

The corner-stone of this monument 
was laid, with appropriate ceremonies, 
July 4, 1865, about fifty thousand 
people being present. The imposing 
military display was under the direc 
tion of Major-General Jno. W. Geary, 
who had commanded a division of the 
Twelfth corps on Gulp's Hill only a 
mile distant; and who was afterwards 
Governor of Pennsylvania for six years. 
The devotional exercises were conducted 
by Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D. D. The 
oration of the occasion was delivered by 
the gallant Gen. O. O. Howard, who 
had commanded the Eleventh coros in 
this engagement. When on the 1st of 
July, 1863, he was hurrying lo the relief 



of the sorely-pressed First corps, his 
quick eye caught the military import- 
ance and advantages of Cemetery Hill* 
He therefore left here Stein wehr's di- 
vision of his corps and a battery of ar- 
tillery, whilst with two divisions he har- 
ried on to Seminary Ridge. It was this 
forethought that saved the First and 
Eleventh corps from annihilation in the 
disastrous retreat that terminated the 
first day's fighting. 

Gen. Howard's subject on this occa- 
sion was the American Soldier; and well 
was it handled by the able man, who is 
alike distinguished as a soldier, a scholar 
and a Christian. The oration was fol- 
lowed by a beautiful and appropriate 
poem by Col. Charles G. Halpine(" Miles 
O'Reilly '0» which has been read wher- 
ever the English tongue U spoken. Gov- 
ernor Andrew G. Curtin concluded the 
exercises with an appropriate address. 
Geary, Tyng, Hal pine have joined the 
hosts on the other side. 

The monument was dedicated July 1, 
1869. There was again an immense 
concourse of people present. The mil- 
itary were under the command of Gen- 
eral Andrew A. Humphreys, who had 
commanded a divison of Sickles' corps in 
the engagemeut. Devotional exercises 
were conducted by Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. Gen. Meade, whose name 
is so inseparably connected with this 
field of glory, unveiled the monument, 
prefacing the act with au eloquent and 
appropriate address. In the unveiling 
he was assisted by Secretary of War 
Rawlins. The oration of the day by Sen- 
ator Oliver F. Morton of Indiana, was 
a scholarly masterpiece eloquently de- 
livered. This was followed by a poem 
by the Pennsylvania poet, Bayard Tay- 
lor, which has attained almost as great 
celebrity as the effort of Col. Halpine a 
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few years before. When the poet de- 
livered this be must have had vividly in 
his mind the brother who had fallen, 
whilst gallantly leading his regiment 
abont two miles to the left of where he 
then stood . The exercises were conclu - 
ded with an impressive benediction de- 
livered by the venerable Dr. Schmucker 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
located on the ridge near which the 
battle of Getty p bur e: opened. The 
victorious general, the brilliant states- 
man, the gifted poet and the venerable 
divine last mentioned — all have crossed 
the mystic river. 



IMPORTANCE OF CEMETERY HILL. 

Before we leave this monument let us 
call attention to the fact that right here 
was the very centre and key of the 
Union position. Cemetery Hill proper 
and East Cemetery Hill, which is merely 
a continuation of the same hill east of 
the Baltimore road, nvere for three days 
fiercely assailed on every side, but never 
taken. Every wave of assault upon 
them was rolled back — disastrously re- 
pulsed. How hard, however, the Union 
soldiers upon these summits were some- 
times pressed we shall tell further on. 
Suffice here to say that no pen or tongue 
can ever adequately portray the pitiless, 
shrieking, howling tempest of death that 
swept over this very spot during the 
cannonading of the third day that pre- 
ceeded Pickett's final, mighty effort to 
eat the Union line. 

"No living thing can remain on that 
ridge," said an officer to Gen. Meade. 
*^Let us see,'' coolly remarked that lion- 
hearted commander, and he boldly rode 
to the top of the hill and there sat for 
several minutes with folded arms facing 
K tornado of shot and shell such as the 
American continent had never before 



witnessed. Every missile known to 
English or American gunnery was moan- 
ing, shrieking swift songs of death. 
Guns were dismountec), horses and men 
disemboweled, gunners in the act of load- 
ing torn limb from limb. For half-an- 
hour Gen. Meade recklessly rode from 
battery to battery urging-commanding 
the men to hold at any cost that position 
of priceless value to the nation. What 
wonder that American soldiers led by 
such commanders were invincible I 

The writer well remembers the ap- 
pearance of this now attractive spot on 
the following day. Where now are 
beautiful avenues and neat shrubbery 
was then the deep, trampled mire and 
filth of battle. Where now stand noble 
monuments and rows of circling graves 
were disabled cannon, shattered 
caissons and dead horses heaped in 

every horrible contortion that still mute- 
ly spoke of agony. 

The rows of cannon thickly crowded 
together on Cemetery and East Ceme- 
tery Hills, where many of the hastily- 
constructed lunettes are still visible, 
were the salvation of the Union Army, 
without which even the heroism of in- 
fantry and the super- human exertions 
of the cavalry on the flanks could not 
have saved the day. 

During the engagement thirty-four 
guns, under the supervision of Major 
Osborn, were in position on these 
grounds. The batteries on Cemetery 
Hill during Longstreet's attack of the 
third day were those of Ricketts, Wied- 
rick, Dilger, Bancroft, Eakin, Wheeler, 
Hill and Taft. The infantry holding the 
line of the cemetery were two divisions of 
Howard's Eleventh corps, commanded 
respectively by Generals Schurz, and 
Steinwehr, the Third division, General 
Ames, (General Barlow having been se- 
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verely wounded the first day), protecting 
the angle east of tbe Baltimore road. 
■In this elevated positioa they were 
somewhat protected by stone fences and 
n apple orchard, then tttanding, which 



quoted, that meet tbe eye hera and tJiera 
in Iron tetters oo iron tablets. They 

were men of more than iron conraso 
tbai on this spot met the storms of iron 
bail from truitors aesailing our fatfaer'a 



partially covered their front and flaok. flag — the flat; of beauty andhopetotb^ 
During ibe most furious of the ar- 
tillery firing the infantry lay on the 
ground just back of the crest of the 
ridge iu Evergreen Cemetery, and were 
partially sheltered in this way. Many 
of the monuments and tomb-stones in 
this cemetery were saved from destruc- 
tion by tbe soldiers removing them from 
their erect position and placing tbem on 
the ground. 



MONUMENT. 

Near by the National Monument in 
the circle appropriated to the Minnesota 
dead is a small, but neat, marble monu- 
ment, surmounted with a vase, placed 
there soon after tbe opening of the 
cemetery by the survivors of the First 
Minnesota to the memory of their dead 
comrades. The First regiment 
was the only Minnesota com- 
mapd that participated in the 
battle. The regiment, which 
figured conspicuously in this 
engagement, especially in as- 
siating t orepel jfickett's charge^ 
belonged to Hancock's figbt1n>£ 
Second corpi^,aDd lost heavily, 
having fifty-two men buried 
here. The monument pre- ""*" 
sents a oamber of suitable 
inscriptinos one of which is: "All 
time is tbe Millennium of your glory" — 
a sentiment taken from Everett's dedi- 
catory address of 1863. 

As we gaze upon the hero mounds 
that swell by thousands around us on 
this sloping bill-crest, bow appropriate 
seem the stanzas from the poet already 



world — and it is well that a aatioa'a 
gratitude should tenderly cherish the 
memories of those of whom it can be so 

truly said: 

"<Jn r'aiQH's eternal uamplLg groand 

Their silent tenia are spread. 
And Glor; Ktiards witb Bolemn round 

The bivouac of the aead. 
" Beat on, einboluied and ealntcd dead. 

Dear as tlie blcod ye save, 
NolnipfOHs (ooli-teps heroEliall Iread 

Theheibagaor jour grave. 
" Nor BhBll your GlOiT bo (orgot, 

Whila Vame her record Keep4 
Or Honor polnta the hallowed spot, 

Where Valor proudly sleeps." 

IV.— FIRST MAS9ACHCSETT3 LIGHT BilTLRT. 

Tbe only monument commemorative 
of position within the limits uftheNatioQ- 
al Cemetery is in the western paii near 




THE ROSTRUM. 

the rostrum that has heea graced with 
the presence of so mauy distinguished 
warriors, gtatesineii and orators; preu- 
dents, governors, generalsand senators; 
poels and savants. The monument, a 
neatly-sculptured granite, marks the po- 
sition of tbe First Massachusetts Light 
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Battery of the Artillery Brigade of the 
Sixth corps, on July 3, 1863. It was 
from this position that they hurled their 
iihowera of deatb into Pickett's advanc- 
ing lep^ons on that memorable aCter- 
noon. No braver artillery men ever 
left the Bny state renowned, even in 
the Army of the Potomac, for the cour- 
age of its sons. 

The monument bears suitable inscrip- 
tions on one of its faces, whilst on an- 
other is neatly sculptured a raised and 
highly polished Bomaa Ciobb, badge of 
the bixth corps, encircled by a wreath of 




UONnuEMT FlUSI' MASBACHDSETI^ 

lanzel and oak leaves, typical of victory 
It is made of Westerly gianite, by the 
Smith Granite Company, having a height 
of six feet aod is four feet square at thi 
base. Its well proportioned outlines 
and compact form suggests strength, 
solidity and durability. 

The First battery was organized by 
Captain Josiah Porter, and went into 
camp at Camp Cameron, Cambridge. 
It left for the front, October 3, 1861 , and 
participated in every prominent engage- 
ment of the Army of the Potomac dur- 
ing the bloody campaigns of 1862-63- 



The ground of the National Ceme- 
tery was originally owned by the state 
of Pennsylvania in trust for the other 
states represented. Some years after 
the cemetery had been established the 
state conveyed it to the National Gov- 
ernment under the control of which it 
now is, the same as the other National 
cemeteries. The Battle-field AssociS' 
, therefore, has no control over it. 
Tbe War Department, however, very 
readily gave permis^on to the First 
Massachusetts Battery to place their 
monument at this point, as it was in a 
position where its erection did not inter- 
fere with the general design of the cem- 
etery. Other monumeotd marking po- 
sitions will be erecttd in the cemetery 
io tbe near future, I'he monument was 
dedicated with appropi-iate ceremonies, 
October 8, 1885, one survivor of the 
battery, (H. S. Hall,) bein^ present. 

The dcsigu of this work will now take 
us from the beautiful National OemO' 
tery. Wo must traverse step by ste^ 
the miles of batile field spread out from 
here in pauocamic view before us, and 
bounded far ofl' by tbe circling blue 
mountains through the gaps of which 
tbe hnmbled foe hasted iu mad retreat 
in the early days of July. 1863. 

ENGRAVINGS OF BATTLE-FIKID MONDMEKTS. 

As we proceed with our stroll over the 
field we shall endeavor to present to the 
reader accurate representations of the 
prominent monuments. To enjoy fully, 
however, these magnificent works of 
art and memorials of heroism, all should 
see ibe exquisite photographic views <J 
all the monuments taken by William H. 
Tiptou ofGettysburg, who has for twen- 
ty years made a specialty of views on 
this famons field, and whose work has 
been carried from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and to foreign lands. 



CHAPTER II. 



Grand Central Avenue and Its Mon 

Great 



unnents. — The Ground of Longstreet's 
Assault. 




GETTYSBURG is emphatically 
a place of centering roads As 
Chicago, Indianapolis or Har- 
risbarg are great railroad cen- 
ters so is this a great converging 
point of numerous wagon roads. From 
the heart of the town or the immediate 
vicinity of the suburbs twelve radiate 
forth in various directions, much like 
the spokes from the hub of a wheel. 
These are locally named after the 
prominent towns or cities toward which 
they tend. The principal are the York, 
Harrisburg, Carlisle, Chambersburg. 
Hagersto wn , Emmett8barg,Taney town , 
Baltimore and Hanover roads. 



HOW THE ARMIES CAME TO GETTYSBURG. 

It was this centering of roads at this 
point that produced the battle of Gettys- 
burg. When the invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania had commenced by Lee crossing 
the Upper Potomac, Hooker with the 
!b*ederal Army had advanced in the 
same direction, but kept on an inner 
line so that his army was iaterposed 
between the rebels and the National 
Capital. It was absolutely necessary 



that Washington and Baltimore should 
be protected. 

With headquarters at Chambersburg 
Lee had sent forward EwelFs Corps 
through York and Adams counties and 
the fertile Cumberland Valley, until the 
cohorts in gray were on, or in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Susquehanna at 
Harrisburg, Columbia and other points. 
When the other corps of the Army of 
Northern Virginia commenced the ad- 
vance from Chambersburg, Gettysburg 
was directly in the way. The fact that 
the main body of the rebel army took 
this route instead of the Cumberland 
Valley, as well as the fact that Ewell 
had received orders to fall back before 
the battle of Gettysburg had com- 
menced, seems to indicate that Baltimore 
was Lee's objective point. It would 
have been a rich prize for the Confed- 
eracy, and its possession would have 
terribly endangered the Federal hold 
upon the Capital itself. 

Of course they could not reach Balti- 
more without somewhere encountering 
the Union army which stood as a wall 
of defense between Lee and his prey. 
The first shock occurred on the low 
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ridKes west of Gettyabnrg when the ad- 
vance of Hill'a Oorps strnck Baford's 
CataItt, which had come ioto the town 
the day before and were pnsted tbrougli 
the Gelds on either side of the Oham- 
bersburg road immediately beyond the 
Seminary ridge. 



Thne it happened that the Sonthem 
army came marchine toward the little 
quiet town by all the roads leading from 
the north and west, Hill and Lnagstreet 
on the ChRmbersburg road and its tnb- 
utariea, Ewell on the Uarrisbui^, York, 
Carlisle and adjacent roads. The North- 
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em army on the contrary, caiae from 
the south, some by the Emmettsbarg 
and Hagerstown, some by the Taney- 
town and Baltimore, and others again by 
the Hanover road. All, however, con- 
centered at this one battle amphi- 
theatre. 

Each road poured in its contribution 
of stern warriors and shining steel, of 
dull throated cannon, and all the varied 
appliances of war and bloodshed. On 
opposing parallel ridges were arrayed 
opposing armies for dreadful conflict, 
the rebels in a northern land, facing to- 
ward the sunny south they had lately 
left, the Union troops facing toward the 
far-off northern homes they had came 
to protect from the legions in gray that 
now stood between them and the loved 
ones they had left for the battle's 
strife. Gettysburg, itself, lay en- 
sconsed in a very pleasant valley 
with the natural rampart of hills, some 
wooded, others bleak and bare, and 
others again with waving grain, rising 
on every side. To some it seems won- 
derf al, almost miraculous, that the town 
escaped with so little destruction of life 
and property. Go stand on any of the 
ridges around the town at the distance 
of from half a mile to a mile, and you 
will easily see how for days the terrible 
tempest of death could be hurled by op- 
posing armies across the valley, whilst 
those beneath would be comparatively 
unscathed . During the second and third 
days the rebels occupied the town and 
therefore avoided firing into it, whilst 
the Union commanders did the same 
from reasons of compassion for the inof- 
fensive citizens. Had it not contained 
thousands of non-combatants and of the 
wounded of both armies, it would 
have been speedily shelled from the 
Union batteries to dislodge the rebel 



sharpshooters who had a great advan- 
tage from the protection afforded by the 
buildings. 

Still, with all this protection, many 
buildings were riddled and partially de- 
molished by shells. Especially was this 
the case in the south-western portions of 
the town along Washington street All 
through the town, especially on the side 
next Cemetery Hill, fences, window- 
sills, doors and steps were cut with hun- 
dreds of musket balls, the marks in 
some cases being still visible. Gener- 
ally however these scarred relics have 
in the lapse of time been replaced by 
other material. Several houses have 
shells yet visible in the brick- work just 
as they lodged there during the conflict 
of July, 1863 

At the battle-field hotel, already men- 
tioned, a road takes off from the Balti- 
more road, and two hundred yards be- 
yond a^ain divides. One of these roads 
leads to Taney town; one, to Emmetts- 
burg, both in Maryland. Up both 
roads came, on the first of July, 1863^ 
corps and divisions, of the Union Army 
hastening to mingle in the fray. Wo 
will take for the present the Taney town 
road and going out it a short distance, 
until directly in the rear of the National 
Cemetery, we find a broad avenue in- 
tersecting it. This is the avenue con- 
structed by the Battle-field Memorial 
Association along the Union line of de- 
fense of the second and third days, and 
extending to Little Bound Top. It 
was to this line that Sickles' brave 
Third Corps with their supports were 
driven back on the second of July, after 
being routed from the advanced posi- 
tion he had taken on the Emmettsbur^g 
road. It was on this line that, on the 
third day, the Army of the Potomac 
met and crushed Pickett's charge. 
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gf:nehal meadbs headqcarters. 
At the puiiit where we enter the ave- 
nue, looking a short distance down the 
rutted, oarrow, mndd^ Taney town 
road, we behold to the right of the road 
the bumble dwelling house, just a little 
back of the crett of this line, where 
General Meade bad his headquarters. 




lES BEADQUARTEBS — FRONT VIEW. 

On the afternoon of July 3, 1863, it was 
riddled with shot and shell. At one 
time the shells burst here at the rate of 
six in a second. General Butterfield and 
Colon«l Dickenson, of Meade's staff, were 
wontided. OhI the terrific artillery of 
Gettyfcbui^. No one that heard it can 
foTget it while life lasts. Old soldiers, 
beyond its raDge, as they listened, glared 
at each other with blanched and ghastly 
faces, wondering what would come next. 

THE iKTIlLERY riRE OF THE THIRD DAY. 

Samuel Wilkeson, the great war cor- 
respondent, who had lost a son in this 
battle, ^ves a mobt vivid description of 
the terrors of this fire at this point, from 
which we make the following extracts : 

"A silence as of deep sleep had fallen pillars, 
upon the field of battle. Our army I opposilt 



cooked, ate and slumbered. In the 
shadow of the tiny farm house, which 
General Ueade had made his bead- 
qnarters, lay wearied staff officers. 
There was not wanting to the peaceful- 
ness of the scene the singing of a bird, 
which had a nest in the peach tiee with- 
in the tiny yard of the while-washed 
cottage. In the midst of 
its warbling a shell 
screamed over the houte, 
instantly followed by an- 
other; and in a moment 
the air was full of the 
most complete artillery 
prelude to an infantry 
battle that was ever exhib- 
ited. It made a very hell 
of fire that amazed the 
oldest officers. The 
shells burst io the yard, 
burst next the fences on 
both sides garnished as 
usual with hitched horses 
of uds and orderlies. The fastened 
animab reared and plunged with terror. 
Then one fell, theu auotber, till sixteen 
lay dead and mangled before the fire 
ceased ; still fastened by their halters, 
which gave the expression of being 
wickedly tied up Co die painfully. 
TfaesB brute victims of a cruel war 
touched all hearts. 

"Through the midst of a shower of 
screaming and exploding shells an am- 
bulance, driven by its fiODzied coadue- 
tor at full speed, ptobcnted to all of us 
the marvelous spectacle of a horse going 
rapidly on three leg j. A hinder one had 
been shot off at the hock. A shfll tore 
up the little step of the cottage, and 
ripped bags uf oats as if with a knife. 
Another soon carried off one of the 
Soon a. spherical case burst 
the opeu door. Another 
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ripped through the low garret. The 
remamiDg pillar went almost immedi- 
ately to the bowl of a fixed shot that 
Whitworth must have made. Soldiers 
in Federal blue were torn to pieces in 
the road, and died with the peculiar 
yells that blend the extorted cry of 
pain with horror and despair. Not an 
orderly, not an ambulance, not a strag- 
gler was to be seen upon the plain swept 
by this tempest of orchestral death thirty 
minutes after it commenced 

'• Forty minutes counted on watches 
that ran, oh I so languidly. Shells 
through the two lower rooms. A shell 
into the chimney that daringly did not 
explode. Shells in the yard. The air 
thicker and fuller and more deafening 
with the howling and whizzing of these 
infernal missiles. Seth Williams, loved 
and respected through the whole army, 
separated from death by two inches of 
space vertically measured. Aid after 
aid wounded And the time measured 
on sluggish watches was two hours and 
forty minutes Then there was a lull 
and we knew the rebel infantry were 
charging." 

It might perhaps be well to eay be- 
fore leaving this subject that the rebel 
gunners did not on this day exhibit the 
accuracy of aim that had characterized 
the first and second days. Consequently 
a vast number of their shells passed 
over the prostrate infantry and our lines 
of batteries, and fell in the rear. This 
is the reason that the fire was so terrific 
in the vicinity of Meade's head quarters- 
Had the majority of these shells fallen 
on the crest of the ridge the destruction 
of life and demoralization of our men 
Would have been much greater. 

It is also generally conceded that the 
terrific fire from the rebel artillery was 
rendered less effective by the defective 



character of their ammunition. Many 
of their shells failed to explode. Much 
of their amunition was of English man<» 
ufacture which had been furnished by 
contractors who succeeded in running 
the blockade. These English contrac- 
tors do not seem to have hesitated to 
most unmercifully cheat their friends in 
the goods furnished. 

As we pass out the avenue the line 
for a short distance was held on the 
second and third days by portions of the 
First corps, so sorely decimated in the 
conflict of the 1st on Seminary ridge. 
Wads worth's division of this corps was 
however on the other side of the Ceme- 
tery Hill, forming the connecting link 
between the Eleventh corps and Slo- 
cum's Twelfth corps occupying Culp's 
Hill. 



V. — TWELFTH MASSACHUSETTS. 

The entire avenue, but two miles in 
length, is rich in monuments each giving 
due praise to various commands that 
participated in the mighty conflict. We 
have only advanced about one hundred 
yards along the avenue, when, at a little 
clump of trees, locally called Ziegler's 
Grove, we reach one of the granite 
markers of the noble Twelfth Massa- 
chusetts, generally known as the Web- 
ster regiment. Its first commander was 
Col. Fletcher Webster, son of Daniel 
Webster, who fell in the baptism of 
blood the regiment received at the 
second battle of Bull Run. Side 
by side for three bloody days at 
Gettysburg the Eighty-eighth Penn- 
sylvania and the Twelfth Massachu- 
setts of the same brigade fought and 
conquered ; and side by side now stand, 
on different portions of the field, the 
three monuments erected by each regi- 
ment. (See Nos. XXI and LXIV) 
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Darinj; the battle of Gettysbarg a colonel 
with two woands came to the house 
•of the writer's father. In a few days he 
was able to rejoin his regiment. The 
•officer was Col. Bates of the Twelfth 
Massachusetts, and both the balls that 
scarred him were received in the terrible 
ordeal through which the regiment 
passed when contending against over- 
whelming masses of the enemy to hold 
the line of Seminary ridge, July 1st. 

We shall have occasion to speak of 
this regiment at greater length when we 
reach their principal monument on the 
first day's battle-field. 



VI. — EIGHTY- EIGHTH PENNSYLVANU. 

Near by, in Ziegler's Grove, is the 
handsome monument of the gallant 
£ighty-eighth Pennsylvania, of the 
Second brigade. Second division, First 
corps. 

The Eighty- eighth was recruited in 
August and September, 1861, in Phila- 
delphia and Berks county under the 
name of the Cameron Light Guards. 
In marching to Gettysburg they accom- 
plished in one day the extraordinary 
distance of thirty- two miles. The bri- 
gade of which the Eighty- eighth Penn- 
sylvania and Twelfth Massachusetts 
formed a part was commanded by Gen- 
eral Baxter, of Michigan, and formed 
a part of Robinson's division. To their 
valiant service on the first day we will 
^efer in detail when we reach 
£hat portion of the field. On 
tJie afternoon of the third day 
"khey were led across Cemetery 
mill under the terrific cannon 
«de to which we have already 
alluded, and placed in position 
in this grove. The regiment 
- at the time was commanded by 



Captain Whiteside, Major Foust, who 
had taken the regiment into the battle of 
July Ist, having been wounded on that 
day. 

The monument, neatly sculptured 
from battle-field granite, is perched for 
its base on one of the natural rocks 
abounding around. It was manufac 
tured in Philadelphia. The vicinity of 
this grove was the scene of desperate 
fighting when the advance waves of 
what is called Pickett's charge touched 
the Union lines beyond this point and 
all along the lino of the avenue until after 
we pass the monument of the Twentieth 
Massachusetts, (XIX.) The monument 
states that the regiment had 294 men 
engaged of whom they lost ten killed, 
fifty wounded and fifty-three missing. 
This monument only indicates the posi* 
tion of the regiment, July ^ Two 
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other markerSf which will be subse- 
qaently described give the position of 
th.e regiment, on other portions of the 
field, on the Ist and 2nd respectively. 
(See Nos. XXII and LXIII). 



tht: confederatr troops in the charge of 
the third day. 

We are now about entering upon Ihe 
ground where culminated what is gen- 
erally known as Pickett's charge. This 
wonderful movement gallantly made by 
almost twenty thousand veterans reached 
or approached the Union lines, substan- 
tially indicated by the avenue we are 
traversing, at various points for the 
next mile of the line as we progress 
toward the Union left. In the interest 
of historic truth it ought to be stated 
here that the term Pickett's charge, as 
applied to the entire movement, is a 
misnomer. It would be more appro- 
priately named Longstreet's assault, as 
the Confederate troops employed for the 
attacking column were Pickett's division 
of Longstreet's corps; Heth's division 
of Hill's corps under the command of 
General Pettigrew, Heth having been 
wounded the first day; and Lane's and 
Scales' brigades of Pender's division 
Hill's corps, both brigades being under 
General Trimble. The remainder of 
Pender's division — the brigades of Gen- 
erals Thomas and McGowan — covered 
the left flank of the assault. The bri- 
gades of Perry and Wilcox of Ander- 
son's division, Hill's corps, covered the 
right; and Wright's brigade of Ander- 
son's division was held as a reserve. 

All these troops were placed undtr 
the command of Lieutenant-General 
Longstreet for the purpose of forming 
and directing the assaulting column* 
He had command of Pickett, Pettigrew, 
Trimble and Wilcox. Pickett's divi- 



sion having been the last to come npon 
the field and the only infantry Lee had 
which had not already been engaged 
and suffered severely, were especiidly 
relied upon for the success of the charge, 
and with what wonderful heroism they 
performed superhuman feats of valor 
we shall tell further on . As a matter 
of fact, however, Pickett's division was 
only a portion of a grand assault in 
which there were other divisions en- 
gaged that fought just as gallantly and 
penetrated just as far. 



VII.— NINTH MASS \CHUSETTS BATTERY. 

A short distance beyond the grove 
we come to one of the three monuments 
erected by the Ninth Massachusetts bat- 
tery— the well-known command of the 
heroic Bigelow. It is a rough granite 
stone about five feet high over which is 
swung the representation of an artillery 
ammunition pouch. It contains the in- 
scription *'Ninth Massachusetts Battery: 
Captain Bigelow, July 3d and 4th, two 
guns, Lieutenant Milton, commanding. 
Only officer and guns eflfective after 
engagement on Trostle's farm, July 
2nd, 1863." Of this brave and effective 
battery we shall speak more at length 
when we reach the point of their princi- 
pal monuments on the Trostle farm, 
where they suffered so terribly on the 
afternoon of the second day, biit, by 
heroism against fearful odds, did so 
much to save the army. 

From the point where we now are the 
line of the avenue for about a mile was 
held by Hancock's Second Corps. The 
division of Gen, Alexander Hays was 
on the right, Gibbon's division in the 
center, and Caldwell's division on the 
left. Doubleday's division of the First 
corps was also on this line, July 3d, be- 
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ing immediately to the left of Gibbon's 
division. This was the weakest part of 
the entire line, there being no natural 
defenses whatever. The Union troops 
were partially sheltered by breastworks 
of rails and earth hastily constructed, 
whilst a low, irregular stone fence, such 
as is common on the farms in this sec- 
tion, formed a portion of the line most 
fiercely assailed by Lee's army In the 
rear, all along the swell of the ridge, 
were batteries crowded together, and so 
placed as to fire over the infantry and 
sweep the fields in front 



69," "Two charges were made by this 
regiment on the Bliss barn, July 2nd 
and 3d, 1863, capturing it." 



VIII. — TWELFTH NEW JERSEY. 

A short distance beyond the monu- 
ment last mentioned we reach the 
beautiful and suggestive monument of 
the Twelfth New Jersey infantry, fa- 
miliarly known as the ^'Buck and Ball 
regiment." It was made from Rich- 
mond, Va., granite, and placed in posi- 
tion, December, 1885. The monument 
has a base five feet square surmounted 
by a second base three and one half 
feet square above which rises the die to 
the height of four feet ten inches, the 
whole surmounted by an elaborate and 
artistic cap stone. Above the cap stone 
18 sculptured a much enlarged and 
accurate representation of three buck 
shot and a mueket ball, a species of 
cartridge which for a time figured quite 
prominently in the ammunition of some 
of the troops of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. The entire structure is about 
twelve feet high. 

On the second base of the monument 
is the inscription: ''Second Brigade, 
Third Division, Second Corps." There 
are also suitable inscriptions on two 
fa<^ of the die, that on the southern 
face being, "Back and Ball, Calibre 




MONUMENT TWELFTH NEW JERSEY. 

The monument is an appropriate 
and handsomely executed tribute to the 
gallant and meritorious services of a 
noble regiment. Their brigade con- 
sisted of the Fourteenth Connecticut, 
Tenth New York (battalion), One hun- 
dred and eighth New York, Twelfth 
New Jersey and First Delaware . Ne^r 
the point where stands this monument 
and, in close proximity, other monu- 
ments of the brigade, which we shall 
presently describe, culminated, on the 
afternoon of July 3rd, a part of the 
charge of Heth's division of the Con- 
federate forces under the command of 
Pettigrew, at the same time that what 
was left of Pickett's division reached the 
Union line further to the left. 
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WHERE PETTIGREW AND TRIMBLE CHARGED. 

Directly opposite us, to the front, is 
the low ridge called Seminary Hill 
which runs almost parallel with the 
avenue at the distance of nearly a mile. 
In the groves on the posterior slope of 
this ridge, when Longstreet's great as- 
sault was made, were formed in rear of 
the rebel artillery, the troops of Petti- 
grew. They had already lost heavily in 
six hours of bloody conflict with the 
noble First corps of the Army of the 
Potomac on the first day. On that day 
General Heth himself had been 
wounded, General Archer and at least 
sixteen hundred of his brigade captured, 
and the entire division much more than 
decimated. In the rear of Pettigrew 
formed Trimble's command consisting 
of Scales' and Lane's brigades of Pen- 
der's division, all these troops that we 
have enumerated belonging to A. P. 
Hiirs corps. Pender's division like 
Heth's had lost terrifically on the first 
day. In Scales' brigade the general 
himself and every regimental officer of 
the brigade except one had been killed 
or wounded whilst fighting Reynolds' 
corps, July first. The division com- 
mander, the gallant Pender, had fallen 
mortally wounded the second day. It 
was intended that in the charge Petti- 
grew's right should join Pickett's left. 

When the charge was made these 
troops passed through the artillery, out 
of the fringe of woods on the summit of 
Seminary ridge, and advanced in good 
order about thirteen hundred yards, 
with little or no cover, joining Pickett's 
left as they proceeded. Together they 
crossed the Emmettsburg road within 
five hundred feet of the Union line, but 
at this point their alignment was serious- 
ly broken by intervening fences, and it 
was impossible to rectify it under the 



terrific fire they were now receiv- 
ing from the Union troops. We 
will presently tell how it fared 
with the gallant troops of Pettigrew and 
Trimble when they encountered the full 
force of the terrific infantry fire, 
of the Union line as well as 
the grape and canister from the 
artillery crowded together as thickly as 
cannons could be planted along the line 
of the cemetery and the avenue we are 
now traversing. 



IX.— FIRST DELAWARE. 

The little Diamond state had in 1863 
but two regiments in the Army of the 
Potomac, both belonging to the Second 
corps. Both fought most bravely at 
Gettysburg and lost heavily, and both 
are now commemorated by beauteous 
and enduring monuments which their 
valor and heroism have well merited. 
Quite near the Twelfth New Jersey we 
reach the exquisite monument of the 
Pirst Delaware of the same brigade. 
The colonel of the First Delaware, 
Thomas A. Sm]|rth, was at this time the 
brigade commander, and was wounded 
during Longstreet's assault of the third 
day. The regiment had many vaUanft 
officers and men killed, amongst whom 
were Captain EUgood and Lieutenant 
Wm. Smith. 

The monument is of dark blue granite 
the sub- base being three and one half 
feet square and the upper base two f eetf 
eight inches square. The die is three 
and one half feet high and about two 
feet square above which rises the eap 
stone with a polished Seoond corps 
badge on each of the sides. The entiie 
height is about seven and one half feeli 
and is rock face with the exoeptieii ef 
the positMos oocnfiedi hf the iaaedfr 
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tioDS. On the upper base is the inscrip- 
tion, "Erected hy the elate of Delaware 




HONUuiLNr rmsT Delaware. 
to commemorate the eall&ntrj of ber 
sona, A. D., 186S " The inscription on 
tbediestatee that the First Delaware 
held this position July 2 and 3, 1863. 



THE WORK OF HAYS DIViaiON. 

The First Delaware, as indeed all the 
troops of Hays' division, foogbt bravely 
and lost heavily. Tbe check here 
given to the advance of Pettigrew aod 
Trimble was of vital importance with- 
oat which the Army of the Potomac 
would have been divided at its very 
centre and hopelessly beaten and almost 
annihilated. We have told in connee- 
tioD with the monument last described 
at the gallant advance of these hardy 
confederate veterans. There were in 
the charfpng column of this portion of 
the field brigades representing Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, 



Alabama and Mississippi, tbe North 
Carolina troops however being the 
most numerous. Heth and Pender's 
divisions had twenty-one North Caro- 
lina regiments, most of which were pres- 
ent in the charge upoa this front, a few 
of them however being in the support- 
ing column. 

We will now briefly describe tbe re- 
sult of the cba^e as far as Pettigrew'e 
and Trimble's commands were con- 
cerned. The moving mass of men bad 
passed half way across the space over 
which they were to advance, when they 
encountered a destructive artillery fire. 
Still they moved steadily on, closing np 
the great gaps that were being plowed 
in their ranks. Solid shot cut down 
swaths of men; spherical case rattled in 
thrar midst; and grape and canister 
swept them by hundreds from the field. 
Yet on they pressed. They ascended 
the acclivity, crossed the Emmettsbnrg 
road and were welcomed with a with^< 
ing fire of musketry— a perfect tornado 
of lead. Hundreds were falling on 
every side. They halted for a moment, 
sta^rered, returned the fire, and, with 
the rebel yell of bartle, dashed blindly 
on toward the stone wall facing them, 
(he left of Pickett and the right of Pet- 
Ugrew reaching it about the same time 
at the angle, (some distance beyond 
where we now are), where the wall was 
most advanced toward the rebel linos. 
Pettigrew's centre and left, (opposite the 
monuments we are now viewing), moved 
on threatening the right and rear of 
Gibbon's division, tbe centre of the 
Second corps, and which was now al- 
ready so fiercely assaulted in front. 

But here, as they Swept on toward the 
receding portion of tbe atone fence 
forming tbe Union line, they encouid- 
ered the fire of Hays' division, which 
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was BO well directed and so terrible that 
through it no foe could pass. Hays 
threw forward from his right several 
regiments and batteries, which swept 
Pettigrew's left with a withering enfilad- 
ing fire. Already the rebel column was 
weakening and commencing to break. 
Mortals could endure no more. In the 
hopelessness of despair hundreds broke 
for the rear or threw themselves on the 
ground for protection, whilst others 
swerved to their right and joined in the 
hopeless conflict at the angle of the stone 
wall, of which we shall presently speak . 
In hut a few moments the fields in front 
of us toward the Emmettsburg road, so 
lately swarming with exultant foeman 
intent on victory, contained naught 
but the dead and the dying. Petti - 
grew and Trimble were both 
wounded; their brigade commanders, 
Frey, Marshall and Lawrence, with 
thousands of their followers lay bleed- 
ing on the field. Nor was it a bloodless 
victory for the boys who proudly wore 
the blue trefoil. As already mentioned 
Smyth was hit. The valiant Sherrill^ 
eommander of the Third brigade 
was mortally wounded, and many of the 
bravest officers and men were mutilated 
in death beyond recognition, or moaning 
with shattered limbs and deep, blood- 
l^hing wounds. 



X. — FOURTEENTH CONNECTICUT. 

MARKER. 



RIGHT 



A small piUar of the enduring battle- 
fold granite marks the right of the 
Fourteenth Connecticut whose monu- 
ment we will next describe, the monu- 
ment itself being placed very nearly in 
the position occapied by the left of the 
vegiment* 



XI. — FOURTEENTH CONNEGTIOUT. 

We now reach the massive monument 
of the Fourteenth Connecticut of the 
Second brigade, Third division^ Second 
corps. This monument, one of the first 
pieced on the field, is perhaps not as fine 
a work of art as some which were subse- 
quently erected, but so durable that it 
will withstand the storms and shociks of 
ages, whilst its massive surface gives an 
excellent opportunity for an extended 
historical sketch of the organization it 
commemorates. The monument, made 
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MONUMENT FOURTEENTH CONNECTICUT. 

by J. W. Flaharty of Gettysburg, from 
battle- field granite, is over ten feet in 
height, and six by one and one-fourth 
feet deep, with a sub-base four by two 
and one-fourth feet. The die is four 
feet high by three square. The tablets 
are made of white bronze and are 
twenty- two by twenty-six inches. The 
monument is surmounted by the trefoil 
elegantly sculptured in granite. The 
inscriptions on the tablets give an inter- 
esting epitome of the regimental history 
from which we learn that they par* 
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icipated in thirty-four prominent 
engagements and had 366 men 
die in the service. Their original num- 
ber was 1,015; recraits, 697. At the 
final master there were left of the orig- 
inal number but 234, present and ab- 
sent. Near the spot where this monu- 
ment stands terminated the rebel ad- 
vance of Pettigrew's center. Over the 
almost level fields just in front toward 
the Emmettsburg road those brave men 
advanced with unwavering ranks, al- 
tboagh each moment shot and shell, 
grape and canister tore great rents and 
chasms in the living mass. Quickly as 
the chasms were made they were filled, 
but when they met the storm of musket- 
ry from Hays' division, human courage 
could dare and endure no more Their 
ranks were swept like the grass of the 
prairie before the roaring conflagration. 

*<Tlie land was red with blood of men, 

"With bleed those fields were gory; 
But o'er the low and battered ^all 

Streamed forth our flag of Glory. 
A thousand storms may rend Its f 9lds, 

Its staff be lightning-ilven ; 
But vain to pluck those stars away, 

As tear them down from heaven." 

The Fourteenth Connecticut has 
another tablet on the site of the Bliss 
house of which we will speak at another 
place. (SeeNo. LIX.) 

The monument of which we are now 
speaking was dedicated with interesting 
ceremonies, July 3, 1884, (just twenty- 
one years after the regiment had met 
the foe on this ground.) At least 
one hundred veteran survivors of the 
regiment were present on that occa- 
sion, and well might they come, for no 
legiment has a prouder or better record 
tiian the Fourteenth Connecticut. The 
oration of the day was delivered by 
Chaplain H. S. Stevens, who gave an 
interesting account of the history of the 



regiment from its organization and es- 
pecially of its part in the battle of Get- 
tysburg. He gave a graphic description 
of the charge upon and burning of the 
Bliss house, and of the final repulse of 
Longstreet's great attack. In the coun- 
ter-charge upon the beaten enemy the 
regiment captured five rebel battle-flags. 
They took one hundred and sixty men 
into the engagement and lost 64. The 
Fourteenth Connecticut was recruited 
at Bridgeport, August, 1862, and re- 
mained with the Army of the Potomac 
till the war closed at Appomattox. 



ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTH NEW YORK. 

The brave One Hundred and Eighth 
New York of this brigade is not yet 
commemorated by a momument which, 
they richly deserve, for, side by side 
with the noble men of New Jersey, 
Delaware and Connecticut, they faced 
Pettigrew's desperate charge on those 
blood-baptized fields. The One Hun- 
dred and Eighth fought bravely and 
lost heavily. Here fell, wounded almost 
to death, one leg torn off by a cannon- 
ball, that brave son of free Switzer- 
land, Captain John R. Fellman. For 
two months in the Second Corps Field 
Hospital he hovered between life and 
death, but the unremitting care of a 
devoted wife and loving daughter finally 
decided the battle in his favor. Oh I 
the depths of love and devotion to-duty — 
of a heroism grand in its lofty self- 
denial that made the wombn of THE WAB 
yet grander heroines that those who 
faced the ensanguined flame of battle 
amid the charges of battalions, gleaming 
with serried steel and squadrons and 
cohorts enveloped in sable cloudsi 
wreathed from the cannon's throat. Capt. 
Fellman died in Baltimore, January 
26, 1886, full of years and honors. 
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Xn. — FIRST COMPANY OF ANDREW SHARP- 
SHOOTERS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Quite near the monameDt last men- 
tioned is the beautiful and suggestive 
memorial of the First Company of the 
Andrew Sharpshooters — a command 
which will be more especially referred 
to when we reach the monument of 
the Second Company located on the 
Wheat- Field avenue. On many occa- 
sions the services of this tried body of 
men proved invaluable. Unassigned as 
to any special division of the army, they 
were generally sent where the need was 
sorest and the danger greatest, and they 
never failed to respond in a manner 
that showed them to be worthy descend- 
ants of the sterling patriots that Massa- 
chusetts sent the field in the stormy 
days of IIIQ. Before their unerring 
rifles many that wore the gray bit the 
dust, and many a southern gunner in 
the act of discharging his piece felt the 
swift and fatal messenger winged on its 
mission of death by the Bay State 
Sharpshooters. 



XIII.— Arnold's rhode island battery. 
The next monument of those that 
cluster so thick and close in this spot is 
that of Battery A of the First Rhode 
Island artillery , commanded by Lieuten- 
ant WiUiam A. Arnold. This handsome 
monument is of Westerly, (R. I), gran- 
ite, made by the Smith Granite Com- 
pany, and consists of a base, a sub- base 
and die, the entire structure reaching 
the height of eight feet. The base is 
four and one- half feet square. It was 
erected January, 1886, at a cost of $500. 
Nevef in the history of war have artil- 
lerymen been called on to endure a 
severer test than that to which the men 
were subjected who held the Second 



corps line, July 3, 1863. The principal 
batteries on this line from Ziegler's 
Grove to the left of Hancock's corps, 
were the Second corps batteries of Rorty, 
Arnold, Brown, Woodruff and Cushini:, 
together with Thomas' , Cowan's and the 
shattered remains of Bigelow's, sent in 
to strengthen the line. This portion of 
the artillery line was under the com- 
mand of Major J. G. Hazard. When 
on the afternoon of that memorable Fri- 
day at the sound of the signal guDS from 
the Washington artillery of Kew Or- 
leans, which was in position near the 
Peach orchard, forty batteries from the 
corps of Hill and Longstreet opened 
upon the devoted Union lines, theirs 
was a concentric fire that told most mer- 
cilessly upon the artillery in rear of the 
Second corps. So terrific was its effects 
that in some of the batteries in this por* 
lion of the line, when the conflict closedt 
there was no officer remaining to take 
command. Of the five batteries belong- 
ing regularly to the Second corps three 
commanders were killed and one wound- 
ed. The killed were the valiant Captain 
Rorty and Lieutenants Woodruff and 
Cnshing, commanding respectively Bat- 
tery B of the First New York ; Battery 
I, First United States, and Battery A, 
Fourth United States. Lieutenant T. 
Fred Brown, commanding Battery B, 
First Rhode Island, was wounded. 

Amidst this awful tornado of death's 
missiles the gallant battery men of Lieu- 
tenant Arnold stood firm and bravely 
held the post of duty amid the wails of 
anguish and the dense battle- wreaths of 
flashing fire and blinding smoke. There 
were no braver artillerymen in the 
Army of the Potomac than the fearless 
boys of noble little Rhode Island, and 
well do they deserve the handsome 
monument before us. 
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Of the First Rhode Island Li^ht Ar- 
tillery the batteries engaged at Gettys- 
burg were A, B, C, £ and G, all of them 
losing heavily in horses and men. Of 
Battery £, the command of the heroic 
Bandolph, we shall speak in detail when 
we reach their monument at the Peach 
Orchard. It was in Battery B of the First 
Rhode Island that, just as the gunner 
bad inserted a ball and was about ram- 
ming it home, the piece was struck by a 
shell from the enemy in such a way as 
to kill or disable the men who were serv- 
ing the gun, and, entering the muzzle, 
remain permanently fixed there. 

Rhode Island, smallest of all the 
States, did its full duty in the suppres- 
sion of the great rebellion. No troops 
were braver or more effective, and the 
numerous batteries of Little Rhody were 
especially conspicuous for gallantry and 
precision. 



XIV. — SEVENTY- SECOND PENNSYLVANIA. 

But a short distance beyond this we 
reach two interesting monuments close 
together, both being the memorials of 
Pennsylvania regiments of General 
Webb's celebrated Philadelphia brigade. 
Of both of these it may perhaps be said, 
as of the Fourteenth Oonnecticut, that 
they would be more pleasing to the eye 
in an artistic point of view if less mas- 
sive, or if they had a greater height in 
proportion to the other dimensions. 
They are however beautiful and dura- 
ble, whilst their massiveness gives 
greater surface for interesting historical 
inscriptions. 

The first is that of the valiant Seven- 
ty-second Pennsylvania, familiarly 
known as the Baxter Fire Zouaves. The 
inscriptions upon the monument state 
that this was the ground of the last as- 



sault, and that the Philadelphia Brigade 
held this angle, July 2nd and drd, their 
casualties in the battle being 495. The 
regiment lost 10 officers and 182 men oat 
of 473 present for duty. These figures 
tell eloquently the terrible ordeal 
through which they passed. Above 
this monument is also sculptured the 
trefoil, the honored badge of Hancock's 
fighting corps. No braver soldiers than 
Baxter^s Fire Zouaves ever dared the 
flame of battle. 

The monument was manufactured 
from the beautiful and durable granite 
of the battle field by John W. Flaharty 
of Gettysburg, and was dedicated, Au- 
gust 27, 1883, being one of the first mon- 
uments placed in position on the field. 
On the occasion of the dedication a most 
interesting and exhaustive historical 
address was delivered by General Alex- 
ander S. Webb, commander of the Phil- 
adelphia brigade. This brigade consist- 
ed of the Sixty-ninth, Seventy -first, Sev- 
enty-second and One Hundred and 
Sixth Pennsylvania infantry. The en- 
tire strength of the brigade on entering 
the battle was but 1,100 men and 74 
officers, of whom they lost' 452 men and 
43 officers, and in this entire loss there 
were but 47 missing men. 

These figures tell more eloquently 
than any words the fearful nature of the 
contest at this point where culminated 
the last supreme effort of Pickett and 
his Virginians. With a strength for the 
entire brigade but little exceediner the 
force of one full regiment, they left 
almost one- half of their number dead or 
wounded at the bloody angle where they, 
with Stannard^s brave Veriiionters, the 
glorious First Minnesota, the men of 
Massachusetts and the other noble regi- 
ments of the division of Doubleday and 
the corps of Hancock, saved the nation 
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and made the downfall of the rebellion 
an assured fact. In the repulse of 
Pickett's impetuous charge all tbe regi- 
mentB of tbis brigade suffered severely. 
General Webb himself was wounded- 
At the head of the Sixty-nintb regiment 
Oolonel Dennis O'Kane and Lieutenant- 
Colonel M. Tschody were killed and 
Major James Duffy wounded, the regi- 
ment coming out of the battle com' 
matided by Captain William Davig, 
The Sixty-ninth lost more men in pro- 
portion to the number eng;aged tba 
any other Dnion regiment at Getiyi 
burg. 



City, and had never before been tutder 
fire. Their heroism herein the face of 
Pickett's veterans place them high on 
the eternal rolls of fame. We hope it 
will not be lorg before we can chronicle 
for them tbe erection of the prond and 
enduring monuments to which they axe 
so justly entitled. 



THE BU>0DT ANGLE. 

As Webb's brigade held the dot 
world' renowned angle of the slone wall 
they had the division of Hays on thtnr 
right and tbe other brigadf s, (Hall's and 
Harrow's), of Gibbon's division on thw 
left. Of tbe brigade, most 
of the One Hundred and 
Sixth bad been sent to Cem- 
etery Bill, the Sixty-ninth 
was at the stone wall in 
front of the immortalized 
copse of trees. To thdr 
right was a portion of the 
Seventy-first, whilst a por- 
tion of the regiment retired 
to the wall behind ihe angle 
thus placing themselves in 
echelon with the remainder. 
The Seventy -second, when 
the assault of Longstreet 
opened, were jost back of 

KONDMENT 8EVENTY-SB00m PENVSYLVANl*. jj^^ ^^j supporting Cush- 

ing'B battery. Heretben on thiaopen field 

with no proteclion but a fragile line of 

I stonenottwofeethigh.Webb'smenwero 

exposed to all the frightfnl horrors of ^ 

I hissing, flrery storm of artillery pro- 

: jectiles, such as tbe world had never 

before witnessed. 
I , The Confederate artillery was meet 
justly praised for their valor on this admirably posted. 'I'be low crest ex- 
eventful Friday afternoon when the tending from Cemetery Hill towanto 
fate of a mighty nation bung quivering ■ Little Bound Top, on which the Union 
in the balance, had hut recently been line rested, is, on an average, about 
taken from the defences of Washington 1 1,400 yards distant from Seminary 




The fearfully weakened Philadelphia 
brigade captured eight hundred pris' 
oners, nearly twice their own effective 
Btfength; whilst Stannard's Vermont- 
ers, (only three regiments of the brigade 
being present), took as many more. The 
Vermont brigade of Doubleday' 
vision, who have been so often 
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ridge,the rebel line. Bat there is an inter- 
mediate ridge which, commmencing; near 
Cemetery hill, extends south- westwardly 
and intersects Seminary Ridge at a dis- 
tance of two-and-a half miles. Along 
the crest of this ridge extends the 
Emmettsbarg road and on its crowning 
summit was the famous peach orchard, 
the salient of Sickles' line of the day 
before, which he had fought so hard to 
hold. With a soldier's keen eye for an 
advantageous position General Alex- 
ander bad seized this commanding emi- 
nence the same night and placed there 
his artillery. From this position, not a 
thousand yards from the angle held by 
Webb, and from all the semi- circular 
sweep of Seminary Ridge opposite us, 
there was a converging artillery fire on 
Hancock's devoted corps that seemed 
enough to sweep them out of existence. 

If the artillery of the third day was 
terrific to men beyond its range what 
was it to the heroes into whose shattered 
ranks it was falling in one continued, 
sweeping, howling tempest of destruc- 
tion. For nearly three hours it burst 
with all its concentrated fury on Webb 
and Hall and Harrow and Uoubleday. 
For their brave men there was no 
shelter, no refuge. Of this fire Webb 
says: 

"Every conceivable bolt of destruc- 
tion was striking into our midst— that 
dreadful thud everywhere. Horse and 
carrriage and dismounted gun lying 
where a little before had stood the Union 
battery. The wounded, suffering; and 
the dying, still and quiet in the midst. 
The calm and brave Gushing and his 
bi other officers of their noble artillery 
standing by their remaining pieces to the 
last — our pride and our glory. When 
will it cease? Can you not, brave com- 
rades, whose bpiids were there cemented 



in blood, feel even yet the heat of that 
exploding caisson, the stones and sand 
from that bursting shell?" 

Behind Alexander's artillery, beyond 
the crest of the Emmettsburg road, 
Pickett's division had formed, the bri- 
gades of Gamett and Kemper in front, 
Armistead in the second line. With the 
cessation of the artillery fire they 
moved grandly forward, surging into 
view with what appeared never-ending 
lines of gray. With steady step they 
started for Hancock's line. Had there 
been no deviation from the original 
point of direction Pickett would have 
struck the divisions of Caldwell 
and Doubleday. But when about 
half the distance had been 
traversed an oblique movement to the 
left brought him directly against the 
front of Gibbon's division. The sup- 
porting brigades of Perry and Wilcox 
on his right, failing to conform to this 
change of direction, made a wide gap 
between Pickett and his supports, and 
left Stannard's brigade upon his flank. 
General Hancock, always in the thickest 
of the fight, moved this brigade and 
other regiments of Doubleday's division 
into an advantageous position to deliver 
upon the exposed flanks of the separated 
Confederates an effective and galling 
fire, whilst from the front of Gibbon's 
division they were swept with a tornado 
of lead. 

Ab previously stated Pickett and 
Pettigrew, marching from different po- 
rtions toward a common point, had 
joined on the march near the Emmetts- 
burg road so that Pickett's left and 
Pettigrew's right reached the Union 
front at the same time. No words can 
adequately express the suddenness and 
completeness with which they disap- 
peared before the terrible charges of 
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grape and unceaEitig rolls of musketry. 
Col. Shepard in Lis report of Arcber'e 
brigade which was the right of Petti- 
grew'a line sftya expressively: "Tlie 
line to the right and left as far as J 
conld observe Eeemed to sielt away 
nntil there wa§ but little of it left. Every 
flag in the brigade except one was cap- 
tured at or within the works of the 
enemy. The First Tennesflee bad three 
color bearers shot down, the last of 
whom was at the works, and the iiag 
captured. The Thirteenth Alabama 
the same, the last being sbot at thoi 
works Tlie Fourteenth Tennessee hid 
foorBbotdown, tho Inst of whom was at 
the works, and the flae was only eaved 
by Captain Morris tearing it away from 
its BtafTand briDging it out beneath his 
coat. The Fifth Alabama also lost 
their flag at the enemy's works." 

A OREAT ACT OF DATTLK 

Of Pickett's division the advance bri- 
gades bad disappeared before the iron 
and leaden leiapefft of death asif the 
earth bad swallowed them up. Gen- 
eral Gkrnott himself had been killed 
whilst crossing the Emmetloburg road 
and General Kemper was desperately 
wounded. Just then Armistead rushed 
in at the head of the remnania uf b.s 
brigade which had beea somewhat 
ahielded by the front line. The story 
of his heroic, but hopeless struggle, and 
Bpeedy death amidst the Union guns is I 
well known. Drawing for the first lime I 
his sword and placing his hat upon the I 
point, he held it high in air, and, sprioK- 
iBg over the stone wall, exclaimed: 
"Boys we must use the cold steel; who 
will follow mo?" Lieutenant-Uolonel 
Maitiu of the Fifty-Tbird VirKinia with 
less than one hundred men, only four 
of whom continued with their officers 



I to the crest, responded to the call. 
From all sides the fire converged on 
this gallant band. Armistead and 
Martin were quickly shot down; forty- 
two of the men who crossed the wall 
were piled iu death together; and none 
who followed him remained nnhnrt to 
tell the tale. But we will, a little 
further on, let one of the brave officers 
who followed the gallant Annistead to 
the last tell the story in bia own way, 

.W —ONE HUNDKEO AND Sl.fTH FENNSYI*- 

The other Philadelphia monument at 
this point is the elegnnt shaft of the 
One Hundred and Sixth Pennaylvania, 
also of Webb's brigade, which was the 
Second brigade. Second division, Sec- 
ond corps. This monnment indicates 




the position the regiment held Jnly 2nd 
and 3d. On the four sides of the base 
are inscribed the names respectively of 
the regimental, brigade, division and 
corps commanderB, the Philadelphia 
brigade belonging to Gibbon's diviaion 
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of Hancock's corps. The inscriptions 
on the panelled sides go very fully into 
the part the re^ment took in the con- 
flict. From this it appears that on 
July 2nd, they made two attacks on the 
Bliss hoose, capturing it with prisoners 
on the second attack. On the evening of 
the same day they assisted in repulsing 
the charge of Wright's Georgia brigade; 
then charging to Emmettsburg road, 
they recaptured the guns of Brown's 
Rhode Island battery, also taking two 
hundred and fifty prisoners including 
Colonel Gibson, wounded, and five cap- 
tains and fifteen lieutenants of Forty- 
eighth Georgia. On July 3rd, part of 
the regiment were with the brigade to 
meet Pickett's charge, and part with the 
fUeventh corps on Cemetery Hill. 
(The regiment has a granite marker on 
Cemetery Hill, see No. LXVIII). They 
took into action twenty three officern 
and two hundred and sixty- three me a 
of whom they lost eleven officers and 
sixty- one men in killed and wounded. 

The dedicatory ceremonies were held 
August 13, 1885, during the Grand 
Arm 7 encampment. An interest- 
ing historical address was delivered 
by General Alex S. Webb, brigade 
commander, nov President of the Col- 
lege of New York. He eloquently and 
forcibly vindicated the brigade from the 
aspersions which had been cast upon it 

In the charge to the Emajtett^burg 
road, the evening of July 2nd, referred 
to in the monumental inscription, tbe reg- 
iment was accompanied by two com- 
panies of a New \ork regiment:. Gen. 
Webb has been highly praised for his 
efficient handling of his brigade on that 
Uoody afternoon, when Sickles was 
forced back, and the fate ef the nation 
hong trembling in the balance. Sup- 
posing it to be an opportune moment. 



the brigades of Perry, Wright and Wil- 
cox made a charge by which it was 
hoped to sever by one bold stroke the 
Union line. It was supposed the point 
they were striking had been weakened 
to reinforce Sickles. Just at the 
critical moment Webb promptly ad- 
vanced his brigade over the crest of the 
ridge to meet the portion of the enemy's 
forces that were coming on at that 
point, flushed with the victory of their 
comrades to the left. 

With a withering fire the Philadel- 
phians checked tbe haughty foe and 
then drove him with the bayonet. The 
carnage at this point was terrible. The 
portion of the regiment that went to 
East Cemetery Hill supported Rickett's 
battery. We shall speak of them again 
when we reach their marker at this spot. 

A TURNING POINT IN THE WORLD's HISTORY. 

We are now near the spot of which 
(J. Carleton Coffin, the well-known war 
correspondont,wrote to the Boston Globe, 
when revisiting the field twenty years 
later, (October 26, 1883): 

** Riding down the avenue we come to 
the spot where a monument ought to be 
reared with this inscription : ' Here was 
a turning-point in the world's history, 
where it was decreed that this govern- 
ment of the people should not perish 
from the earth.' The survivors of the 
regiments will remember the spot. The 
^ine of fence rails, the large oak tree, the 
two or three smaller ones along the line, 
the copse at their left, a little in advance, 
where the two Vermont regiments 
poured their fire ; Cushing's battery by 
the stone wall ; the eighty guns upon the 
crest behind them. Ah I what a supreme 
moment it was when Pickett's superb 
lines rolled over the ridge by the Em- 
mettsburg road. Not on this continent 
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has there ever heen another charge like 
this in which the mightiest power of the 
Confederacy was centered. 

**Now gallantly the confederates ad- 
vanced, their ranks thinning every mo- 
ment by the remorseless fire of more 
than one hundred cannon, yet, never 
faltering, they moved on to deal the 
blow which they fondly hoped would 
divide the Army of the Potomac at its 
centre, and send it fleeing over the 
fields, shattered and beaten on its own 
chosen ground. Then comes a roll 
from the Vermonters — men never before 
under fire — men who would not flee. 
The advancing wave divides in front of 
them; sweeps past them. Right into 
the faces of the foe flash the muskets of 
the Massachusetts men, (XVI, XVII, 
XIX). Then comes the hand to hand 
struggle; the fight at the mouth of 
the cannon ; the rush of the First Min- 
nesota ; the swinging out of Webb's brig- 
ade ; the quick springing of the Vermont- 
ers closing in on the rear of the rebels. 
Brief the struggle. The wave has lost 
its force. It has reached the crest but 
cannot go beyond. To stand still is to 
be shot down. To flee is certain death. 
Suddenly they throw down their guns, 
hold up their hands, four thousand sur- 
render. Louder than the roar of the 
cannon is the wild hurrah surging from 
the Cemetery to Round Top." 



XVI. — NINETEENTH MASSACHUSETTS. 

About one hundred yards beyond the 
One Hundred and Sixth Pennsylvania 
is the beautiful monument of the he- 
roic Nineteenth Massachusetts, of the 
Third brigade, Second division, Sec- 
ond corps, marking the spot where the 
regiment stood July 3d during Pickett's 
charge. 



The monument has a base of four by 
four and three-fourth feet and nearly 
two feet thick having rough quarry 
faces. From this base rises a solid 
granite block of peculiar shape. Rising 
perpendicularly from the base of about 
eighteen inches it then rapidly slopes in 
on one face, until at the top, the width 
is not more than one-fifth of the base* 
Upon the surface of this slope is cut in 
bold relief a bugle from which is sus- 
pended by a chain a knapsack with 
rolled blanket. On the polished sur- 
face of the knapsack is the trefoil, and 
within the coil of the bugle is the regi- 
ment's number in sunken letters on a 
polished disk. Surmounting the monu- 
ment is a granite plinth upon which 
rests a cartridge box carved from a block 
of granite. On the polished panel on the 
front of the upper stone just above the 
base is cut this inscription: **The Nine- 
teenth Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry of the Third brigade. Second 
division, Second army corps, stood 
here on the afternoon of July 3, 1863/' 

It was manufactured and placed in 
position by the Smith Granite Compa- 
ny of Boston This company has 
already erected eighteen of the finest 
monuments upon the field, all beaatifnl 
works of art; viz., the monuments of 
the First, Eleventh, Twelfth, Thir- 
teenth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth, Twen- 
tieth and Twenty* second Massachusetts 
infantry; of the First, Third and Fifth 
Massachusetts batteries; the Twenty- 
eighth and One Hundred and Forty sev- 
enth Pennsylvania infantry; Knapp's 
Pennsylvania battery; of Arnold's and 
Randolph's Rhode Island batteries and 
the Second Rhode Island infantry; as 
well as the memorial tablet marking the 
spot where General Reynolds fell . AH 
of these monuments are of the celebmt" 
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ed Westerly granite. We shall speak of < exqnisite and delicate finish of the ap- 



each monumeDt at length as we reach it 
bnt will onljr say at this place that no 
finer conceptjons have ever been ese- 
cnted in fp-anite on the American con- 
tiuent. 

What especially attracts the attention 
for the visitor in these monmnenta is the 



propriate and suggestive military ite- 
coatrements, whichform soprominenta 
part of the chiBeling. Mnte and mo- 
tionless they yet seem to speak to tbo 
eye and mind of critic and veteran like 
things of life. No fonner soldier has 
ever gazed upon them that hu 
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failed to acknowledge their accu- 
racy. What thronging memories 
are called up to the minds 
of those who fought and con- 
quered on this field of glory, when they 
gaze upon the familiar surroundings of 
camp and field eloquently delineated in 
imperishable granite 1 The Westerly 
granite of which, as already stated, the 
National Monument is made, is a stone 
of great beauty and durability. 

The monument of the Nineteenth was 
appropriately dedicated, Oct. 8, 1886. 
An original poem was read by Lieut. 
George M. Barry He and the illustrious 
Charles Carleton Coffin eloquently de- 
scribed the part the regimeat took in 
the engagement aud the vast impor- 
tance of the position. Five of the sur- 
vivors of the regiment were present and 
participated in the interesting exercises, 
and surveyed with pleasure the field 
they had done so much to win more than 
(twenty two years before. 
» The Nineteenth was essentially an 
Essex county regiment. The nucleus 
of the organization was the Rifle bat- 
talion of the celebrated Ben. Perley 
Poore. It left for the front, August 28, 
1861, under Colonel Edward W. Hinks. 
Companies D, E, I and K were from 
Boston and F from Cambridge. It 
fought at Ball's Blufl', and was in every 
important battle of the Army of the 
Potomac in 1862 and 1863. 

The regiment arrived at Gettysburg 
at dawn of July 2nd, and lay for some 
hours in rear of Cemetery Bidge. On 
the afternoon of the same day it, with 
other regiments, was sent to the support 
of Sickles. On the 3rd it participated 
actively in the repulse of Pichett, four 
of its men capturing colors. During 
the heavy shelling twenty men helped 
to serve the guns of Borty's battery of 



the First New York artillery which the 
regiment was supporting. The monu- 
ment marks approximately the spot which 
has been appropriately styled 

**THE HIGH-WATER MARK OFTHE REBELUON." 

The regiment at Gettysburg was 
commanded by Colonel Arthur F. 
Devereaux, who had gone out as Lieut- 
Col. The Nineteenth belonged to 
Hall's brigade, the other regiments of 
which were the Twentieth Massachu- 
setts, Forty-seventh and Fifty-ninth 
New York and Seventh Michigan. 
This brigade captured during 
Pichett's charge eleven stand of colors 



XVII.— FIFTEENTH MASSACHUSETTS. 

liess than one hundred yards beyond 
this is the beautiful monument of the 
gallant Fifteenth Massachusetts, of the 
First brigade. Second division. Second 
corps, marking their position July 3d. 
This was Harrow's brigade, consisting of 
Fifteenth Massachusetts, Nineteenth 
Maine, First Minnesota and Eighty-sec- 
ond New York. The monument is built 
of Quincy granite, the shaft being high- 
ly polished, and having inlaid an Italian 
marble bass-relief of a private soldier 
with his gun at a ready. It also pre- 
sents the well-known trefoil of the Sec- 
ond corps. The Fifteenth bore a con- 
spicuous part in the repulse ef Pickett, 
capturing four battle- flags. 

This monument is a handsomely exe- 
cuted work of art and a deserved tribute 
to the gallant Bay state men who here 
checked the advance of the foe. The 
Fifteenth had a proud and noble record 
in the Potomac Army, second to no oi^ 
ganization in the gallant Second corps. 
The survivors of the regiment and the 
friends of the dead who visit this field 
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MOHUUEHT nFTBENTH tUSSACHTSBTIS. 

tioed not feel ashamed of the beaotifut 
and endnriDg maDoer in wtuch the hero- 
ism, suffering and final triumph of the 
repment have been commemorated by 
the state and by the rej^mental 
ganization. 



COL. 

In order to finish the record of the 
fifteenth HasaachuBetts at this point, 
ve will for a moment take our eyes 
from the historic avenue we are trav- 
ereinfc, and direct the gaze across a 
couple of adjacent fields to near the spot 
where the Bound Top extension of the 
Qettyabui^ and Harrishurg railroad 
intersects the Emmettshnrg road, bome 
fire hundred yards neare; the rebel line 
than one present position. We there 
behold another monament erected by 
the fifteenth UassacbuBetts, of Quincy 



granite, containing an inlaid Italian 
marble bnst of Ool. George H. Ward, 
which is said to be an accurate repie- 
aentation of him. On one of the ddei 
is the inscription; "His comradee and 
fellow -citizens of Worcester raise this 
memorial to his valor and patrtotiam." 

When the fight of the afternoon of 
July 2d opened the Fifteenth, with the 
other regiments of Harrow's brigade, 
became hotly involved in the contest, 
and fought bravely to thwart the at- 
tempt of a portion of Uill'a corps to cut 
thiougb the Union lines at this point, to 
which we have already referred. This 
monument is erected on the spot where 
Colonel Ward was killed during this 
desperate contest whilst fighting agaiusf 
Wright's Georgia brigade. 

'I his monument, like the one previous- 
ly described, is a beautiful and artistic 
conception, and a worthy tribute of re- 
spect to a gallant andmeritonous officer 
who gave his Lfe as a sacrifice on the 
allar of his country, Xo braver or bet- 
ter man than Cot. Ward ever drew the 
sword in the fight for the preservation 
of Nationsl unity. Lieu tenant- Colonel 
George C JoHlin succeeded in command 
of the Fifteenth. 



X!X.— TWENTIETH II 

Not far from the monument of the 
Fifteenth, but a little to the front, to- 
ward the Kmmettstiurg road, is the 
handsome and massive monument of 
the Twentieth Massachusetts, of the 
Third brigade. Second division. Second 
corps, marking their poxition during 
the fight of July 3d. It was erected 
by the Smith Granite Company, and is 
a beautiful and appropriate memento 
of the gallant regiment it commem- 
orates. 

The base, consbting of three enor- 
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mons blocks of Westerly graaite, is 
seven and a half feet square, having 
iip.>n the fac« snitable inscriptions and 
the Bcnlptared trefoil of the Secoad 
corps. The monninent itself is an 
mense Rozbury Fodding-stODe of thirty 
tons weight, donated to them hj the 
city of Boston. This boulder is about 
flight feet high and seven feet at the 
base, giving to the monument a hngbt 
of almost twelve feet. This gallant 
regiment, as indeed all of Hall's brigade, 
fought nobly and lost heavily at Gel- 
tysbnrg. They did good work, July 2, 
in the fight commenced by Sickles 
which eventually involved nearly the 




TWENTIETH MASSACBnsETTa. 



whole Army of the Potomac, and in 
ttuB fight lost Bome of their noblest. On 
the 3rd after anoibilating the pordon of 
Pickett's division that assaulted tbeii 
front, tbey came in by a fiank move- 
ment on Armistead's daring band that 



had penetrated amongst the Union ba^ 
teries, and with one wiliiering Tolle; 
swept away those that had escaped the 
other brigades. 

ITie very name of the Uolonel of the 
Twentieth, who breathed ont his life on 
this bloody field, will awaken patriotic 
emotions in every loyal heart. It is a 
name that baa been immortalized in the 
song of America's greatest bard in con* 
nection with the dawn of American Lib- 
erty on that fateful night that ushered 
in the world -a wake aiuK guns of Lexing- 
ton and Concord. At Gettysburg— the 
place of America's second birth to free- 
dom —the Twentieth lost Colonel Paul 
J. Revere, who had gone ont as the ma- 
jor of the regiment Captain U. L. Ab- 
bott, who succeeded him in iximmand, 
was wounded. 

The Twentieth was a. Boston regiment, 
all the companies being from Boston 
and Dorchester. It left for the front, 
September 4, 1S61, under Colonel Wm. 
Raymond Lee. LiketbeNineteenth,]t 
fought at Ball's Blufl', where both Colo- 
nel Lee and Major Revere were made 
prisoners, being taken to Rishmood. 
Participating in all tbe great battles of 
the campaigns of 1862 and 1863, the re^ 
iment, at Gettysburg, crowned with nn- 
fadiag glory a record that had always 
and honorable. 



On every inch of thid ground historic 
memories cluster thick and fast. AH 
these monuments, crowded bo closely 
together, recall tbe noble heroes who 
fought and many of whom fell npoa 
this spot. A little beyond is the clump 
where the gallant Hancock, tbe lioih 
hearted commander of tbe left centre, 
was wounded. Fancy can but faintly 
de^ct the terrible storm of battle tlutt 
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laged over these gronndB, Jal7, 1 
Tbe mODomeats we have nonmerated, 
with nuny yet to be erected, show ho 
thickly the decimated commands wei 
mused to check the attack, the repah 
at which proved the torning point of the 
tebelliou. 




LIEirrEKAKT- GENERAL JAMES LOHGaTREKT. 

As we are now about to pass beyond 
tbe ground where Pickett's eharK6,to 
which frequent allusion has been nuide, 
cnlminated, we will briefly review its his- 
tory. Theprelndetoitwasaterrific 
Dooadine from almost 160 guns placed 
by Lee oa tbe crest of Seminary Bidgi 
a mile distant, opposite to and nearly 
parallel with the avenue, and on 
Peach Orchard ridge. These guns were 
so arranged that tbeir fire was con- 
centrated OD Cemetery Hill and Han- 
cock's Second corps to the left of if. It 
bad been comparatively quiet for sev- 
cnl bonis about tbe middle of the day 
m Friday, July 3d, la63. It was an 
aminons qniet presaging the coming 
storm. Abontoneo'clocktwodgnalccuns 
were fired, and immediately commenced 



the tempest of death. We have already 
alluded to its terrific effects. At first 
the Union line responded vigorously 
with nearly an equal number of guns. 
Formore than two hours tbe rebel fire 
continued undiminished. Then it 
ceased and almost twenty thousand 
veterans, tbe flower of the Army of 
Virginia, issued with steady step from 
the wooded ridgeopposite us aod started 
to break tbe Union line. We have 
already told bow from LoQSdtreet'scorpii 
3 Pickelt's Virgiciians under Gar- 
nett, Armifite^d and Kemper. Ilow 
from Uili's corps came tbe sodb of North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee under Pettigrew and Trimble; 
the flower of the divisions of Heth and 
Pender. How Anderson's division, as 
supports, stood ready to widen the rent 
these veterans were intended to make. 
Now was seen the wisdom of the 
Union artillery commanders in bus* 
bauding their ammunition in' the previous 
cannonading, which had led tbe rebels 
to suppose our batteries were silenced. 
Everyone of more than one hundred 
Union guns that could be brought to 
bear on tbe advancing column was 
served with rapidity and accuracy. 
When to this was added the withering 
file of musketry the charging legions 
were no more. Nearly one half of all 
that mighty host were left npon the 
field. Garnett's brigade alone lost 
more than three thousand killed and 
captured. There was scarcely a frag- 
ment of it left to return. Of Pickett's 
brigade commanders all fell; Garnett 
was killed; Armislead was left mortally 
wounded within tho Union lines and 
Kemper was fceverely woundel and cap- 
tured. The venerable General Trim- 
ble of Baltimore lost a leg and was cap- 
tured. Colonel HuntoD, (since a mem- 
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ber of congresB), fell wounded at the 
head of the Eighth Virginia. At the 
head of the Fifty- seventh Virginia fell, 
mortally wounded, the accomplished 
scholar and gentleman, Colonel J. B. 
Magruder, who breathed out his life as 
a captive in the hospital of the Second 
army corps along the banks of Rock 
creek. But we cannot enumerate all 
the gallant sons of the Sunny South who 
here made their last charge. 

On the Union side Generals Hancock, 
Warren, Gibbon, Hunt, Stannard and 
Webb were wounded. We have^ al- 
ready told how, at the heads of their 
brigades, Sherrill died and Smyth was 
wounded. 

wilkeson's description of the charge. 

Wilkeson, (already quoted as to the 
effect at Meade's headquarters of the 
preliminary cannonading), describing 
the charge as he saw it pass before him, 
says: 

" On came the enemy with war cries 
and a savage insolence as yet untutored 
by defeat. They rushed in perfect 
order across the open field, up to the 
very muzzles of the guns, which tore 
lanes through them as thoy came. But 
they met those who were their equals in 
spirit and their superiors in tenacity. 
There never was better fighting since 
Thermopylae than was done by our in- 
fantry and artillery. The rebels were 
over our defences. They had cleared 
cannoniers and horses from one of the 
guns and were whirling it around to 
use it upon us. The bayonet drove 
the back. From Cowan's battery the 
service of grape and canister was awful. 
It enabled our line, outnumbered two to 
one, first to beat back Longstreet, and 
then charge upon him and take a great 
number of his men piisoners. 



"Strange Sight I So terrible was oar 
mubketry and artillery fire that when 
Armistead's brigade was checked in ics 
charge and stood reeling, all of its men 
dropped their muskets, and crawled on 
their hands and knees underneath the 
stream of shot, till close to our troops, 
when they made signs of surrendering. 
Tbey passed through our ranks scarcely 
noticed, and to the rear. When the 
charge had failed the rebels opened 
anew their storm of shot and shell. 
Those who remained at the riddled 
headquarters will never forget the 
crouching and running and dodging of 
tho^Q butternut-colored captives, when 
they got under this, their friends' fire. 
It was appalling even to such good 
soldit:rs as they were." 

It might be proper to state in thii 
connection that the artillery fire of the 
second a..d third days at Gettysburg is 
admitted by all competent authority to 
have been the heaviest field artillery of 
the war, but that the musketry was 
equaled if not even surpassed on several 
occasions. The musketry at Chancel- 
lorsvilie, fought just eight weeks before 
Gettysburg, is generally conceded to 
have been heavier. It is doubtful how- 
ever if the Army of the Potomac ever 
in any ten minutes killed as many men 
as in the ten minutes that followed the 
opening of the musketry upon Pickett's 
advance. 

It is probable however that it has lort 
as many in the same time. The Army 
of the Potomac was always the attackio|^ 
party. In all the four years of its hon- 
orable career, Gettysburg was the only 
battle in which it had the advantage ci 
a defensive position. The stone wall at 
Marye's Heights, (Frederick8burg)| 
Coal Harbor and the Petersburg mine 
witnessed immense loss of life on the 
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Federal side compres ed in tea minutes 
or less of time. 

THE STORY OF A CONFEDERATE OFFICER WHO 
FOUGHT AND FELL BESIDE ARMISTEAD. 

When the war commenced, J. A. 
Harwood, n3W of Uniontown, Alahama, 
bad just graduated from Washington 
University, at Lexiigton, Virginia, the 
institution of which General Lee was 
President at the time of his death. His 
sympathies were warmly given to the 
cause which his state had espoused and 
he enlisted in the Confederate army. 
Five brothers were with him battling 
for the Southern cause. Of the six, four 
filled honored soldiers' graves, the last 
of the four being killed on the day of 
Lee's surrender, about the last man that 
fell on the soil of the Old Dominion. 
Facts like the above fearfully illustrate 
the fatal decimation which the ravages 
of war brought upon many of the no- 
blest families north and south. The 
above is no isolated case, for a rescued 
Union cost the lives of countless brave 
ones amongst the noblest of the land, 
and all over the nation's wide domain 
were sundered ties and desolated homes. 

Young Harwood rose to the position 
of Captain of Company K, of the Fifty- 
third Virginia regiment, of which the 
valiant Martin was Lieutenant- Colonel. 
The Fifty-third was one of the choice 
regiments of Armistead's brigade of 
Pickett's division. Side by side with 
Armistead and Martin, captain, (then 
lieutenant), Harwood was among the 
few that pressed amidst our cannon and 
the Second corps' converging fire to the 
very crest of the ridge where the great- 
est wave of the great rebellion reached 
itohigheBt swell, and commenced to ebb 
as Armistead fell slain amongst the 



captured cannon he had turned on the 
Union troops. 

Lieutenant Harwood fell beside his 
chieftain wounded almost to death, and 
slowly regained health and strength 
whilst a prisoner in the hospital at 
Harrisburg, Pa. Through the kind 
offices of Dr. C. B. Fager of Harris- 
burg, who was at that time his attending 
RurgeoD, we have obtained from Captain 
Harwood the following graphic account 
of his personal experiences in and recol- 
lections of Pickett's charge which he has 
prepared expressly for the present 
work. This thrilling account written 
by an intelligent man who was both a 
shrewd observer and a gallant officer, 
is but another confirmation of the abso- 
lute accuracy of the very full account 
of Armistead's valiant feat obtained 
by the laborious and pains-taking re- 
searches of Colonel John B. Bachelder 
from the statements of Lieu tenant- Col- 
onel Martin and others who participated, 
and from the Unionists, wbo, with won- 
der and admiration, were witnesses of 
the hardihood and reckless daring of 
Armistead's gallant band. 

CAPTAIN HARWOOD's NARRATIVE. 

''When Gen. Lee advanced into Penn* 
sylvania General Geo. £. Pickett, who 
made the famous charge at Gettysburg, 
brought up the rear of the entire army, 
and the writer had charge of the rear- 
guard of Armistead's brigade. As is 
always the case we had muddy roads to 
march over and but little to eat except 
what was issued by the Confederate 
commissary. Those in advance gath- 
ered in all that could be bought with 
Confederate money or confiscated. 
Arriving at Chambersburg on the evei^ 
ing of the Ist of July we halted for a 
rest. 
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"Early next morning we were taken 
down to the railroad that passed through 
that town and ordered to destroy it as 
best we could. After working hard 
from 8 o'clock a. m. until 5 p. m., we 
were ordered back to camp to prepare 
to move at a minute's warning. Just 
enough time was given to cook our 
scanty rations preparatory to a whole 
night's forced march to Gettysburg. 
where we arrived just about daylight 
on the morning of the 3d of July, when 
we halted for a short rest and partook of 
a hnsty meal. While we were thus en- 
gaged, hundreds of wounded Confed- 
erates passed by, some on litters, others 
dragging themselves on, the best they 
conld, but all in high hopes, as they 
woald exclaim, *Boys we have whipped 
them and all you will have to do is to 
follow up the victory we have wop.' 

"Soon we marched in the rear of a 
smaU grove and took our position a little 
to the right of General Lee's center. 
Then we waited in great eagerness for 
orders to advance. Some of the boys 
spread down their blankets and took a 
nap, others would inquire of the pre- 
vious battles, some played cards and 
many wrote their last hurried notes 
home to the loved ones there ; but, over 
the writer came a feeling of gloom and 
despondency that cannot be described. 
He felt a presentiment of impending 
evil. The stillness just before the 
coming storm was almost suffocating. 
But we did not have long to wait. 
About one o'clock signs of an advance 
w&CQ discovered, as staff officers were 
seen to ride up and down the line giving 
tbdr orders. Then General Pickett 
wasseea to ride np to General Long- 
fltieet, who was immediately in our rear, 
bA. ilka a hurried question and return 
to his positioii. After repeating this, I 



think about the third time, orders were 
given to prepare for action. 

"As we were drawn up in line await- 
ing orders to go forward, our Brigadier- 
General, Armistead, rode up to our 
company, which was in the centre of 
the regiment and also of the brigade. 
Calling our little flag- bearer, who was 
a smooth-faced, black- eyed boy, about 
seventeen years of age, and a grandson 
of ex-President Tyler, he said: *Bob, 
do you see those breastworks over yon- 
der?' The boy replied, *Yes sir.' * Well,' 
said the General, *t want you to plant 
that flag on them.' * General, I will do 
it,' answered Bob, 'or die,' after which 
the General, giving a few orders to the 
Colonel, rode to another portion of the 
line. The sequel of this narrative will 
show how well our little color-sergeant 
performed his promise. The line of 
battle was formed in columns of bri- 
gades, Garuett's in front, Kemper's 
next and Armistead's in the rear. We 
now witnessed the severest artillery 
duel that it has ever been the privilege 
of mortal eyes to look upon. The 
whole heavens above us seemed to be in 
one blaze of fire and the air around 
filled with deadly missiles. 

"When this ceased the shrill com- 
mand of Pickett was heard 'Columns, 
forward, march,' and each brigade 
moved oft' as gracefully and apparently 
as fearlessly as if going on parade. We 
had not gone far, however, before the 
enemy's guns opened upon us and 
ploughed through our ranks, cuttuig 
down many a brave soldier. But no 
sooner was a gap made in the line than 
the command was given to 'Close up.' 
The beautiful line observed and the 
good order of the men under this the 
most trying ordeal won even the 
admiration of our enemies upon 
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whom we were charing. The 
writer then being a Lieutenant 
was on the extreme left of the com- 
pany, and, having heard that Captain 
Liipscomb was killed, he turned around 
and saw that brave soldier fall to rise 
no more. Soon after Lieutenant Fer- 
l^iison fell, as we supposed, mortally 
wounded, when rushiog to the head of 
the company, the writer saw his little 
brother, whom he had loved and shel- 
tered in many a hard fought battle be- 
fore, fall. Running up to him, the 
little fellow exclaimed : 'Brother James, 
go back to your company; 1 am not 
hurt much and you are now in com- 
mand.' But it was not long ere this 
brave little soul, who was then shot 
through by two minnie balls, found a 
soldier's grave and went to the God he 
* bad so faithfully served. We rushed 
on through the most terrific fire of shot 
and shell that mortals ever encountered, 
Gkimett's and Kemper's brigades hav^ 
ing, as it were, almost melted away, 
whilst Armistead's was about one -third 
of what it had been when it started ; but 
fltill onward they pressed, closing up 
ranks as each soldier would fall and 
charging as it seemed into the very jaws 
of death. The gallant Garnett fell, 
killed almost instantly, and then the 
noble Kemper, mortally wounded, as 
was supposed at the time. 

*'The gray-haired Armistead seeing 
this, and being the only surviving Brig- 
adier, waved his sword aloft, exclaim- 
ing, 'Come on, boys, I will lead you.' 
And so he did until we swept over the 
Woiks and captured several pieces of ar- 
tillery. Then General Armistead turn- 
ing to the writer, said, 'Lieutenant, we 
ttMiBt use their own guns on them.' Tak- 
iogehaige of one himself and ordering the 
and his sergeants to do likewise. 



we fired only three rounds when a brl« 
gade of Gen. Hancock's corps swept in at 
double quick, and the remnant of Pick- 
ett's division, that the day before was 
17,000 strong, seemed to disappear at 
the first fire. There were no orders 
given to surrender that the writer heard. 
One volley, and this brave little band of 
Virginians was nearly wiped out from 
the face of the earth. But few were 
left to tell the tale and they were all 
wounded. The gallant Armistead fell 
mortally wounded while working one of 
the guns. The writer and his two 
brave sergeants fell, working the guns 
they had captured. 1 suppose seeing 
us using their own guns exasperated the 
enemy. Those who were not. killed 
instantly had but little time to think, as 
they were hurried to the rear as fast as 
possible. 

''The writer being unable to walk was 
thrown across the neck of an officer's 
horse and, nearer dead than alive, hur- 
ried to the rear at a break-neck speed. 
After going some distance, we haltedf 
when, asking the officer why he carried 
me off so unceremoniously, he repliedf 
he had captured a big rebel officer and 
was determined not to let him be re- 
captured. Imagine his surprise and 
chagrin when I told him I was only a 
Lieutenant, and nearly a dead (Xie at 
that. Our little color* sergeant, wiie 
promised General Armistead that he 
would plant the colors on the enemy's 
breastworks, led the regiment and bri- 
gade about ten paces, having his cdons 
nearly shot to pieces, all of the oolor- 
guards being killed except himself. He 
alone was left to reach the works* 
While endeavoring topi<&nt the colois 
on the works he was shot throu^ bis 
right shoulder and he and his flag both 
rolled in the diteh beneatli, but lisiiig^ 
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beflprasped it with his left hand and 
planted it on the wall again, when he 
IvaBshotin the forehead and we left 
him for dead. TV hat became of the 
flag I cannot say. We were then too 
botly engaged to think of our colors^ 
bat, if they were captured, I never 
lieard of it. Color- sergeant Jones was 
taken o£f the field that night under the 
cover of darkness, as were hundreds of 
Olhers, and was promoted for gallantry, 
with the rank of First Lieutenant. 

'^Thas ended the most desperate 
charge ever made in the history of this 
or any other country. Why it was 
ordered or why it failed will be left to 
%.*9er heads than mine to determine 
BiLi> historians will record it as one of 
the iBost gallant efforts ever made by 
men to carry out the orders of their su- 
perior officers, and Pickett and his 
deathless Virginians will go down to 
hbtory side by side with the bravest of 
the brave, whose exploits are recorded 
on historic pages. The writer and his 
two gallant sergeants from Erin's Green 
Isle, (M'Lees and Pierce), were removed 
.^o flarrisburg, where they received the 
bast of attention and the most skillful 
treatment in the hospital at that place." 

GOliPARISON WITH OTHEF. CHARGES. 

Without at all detracting from the 
bravery of Pickett's men, the author of 
this work cannot agree with Captain 
Harwood in considering this the most 
^eq^erate charge ever made. During 
tbewar numerous charges were made 
by the Army of the Potomac in wLich 
jost as great courage was exhibited 
They several times charged just as val 
imlly on positions stronger in every 
WAT than the point Picket assaulted. 
Ill si^^rt of this statement we appeal 



to the Bridge at Antietam, the bloody 
heights of Fredericksburg, Coal Harbor 
and the fatal mine at Petersburg. 

WHY LEE ATTACKED. 

Lee has been severely, and, we think 
unjustly criticised in regard to this 
assault. Success is often the criterion 
by \^hich criticism is bcbtowed, Lee 
was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
military chieftaios that the century has 
produced. He was the most efficient 
captain of the Confederacy, with the 
posbible exception of Albert Sydney 
Johnson, whose untimely death at 
Shiluh prevented the test of what he 
might have been able to accomplish for 
the Cduse he had espoused. Lee fought 
for a caubo that went down in defeat, 
but he fought long and ably, bagaciously * 
and j udiciously , and he fought ham pered 
by instructions from men far his inferi- 
ors, who were not able to comprehend 
his intellectual and military superiority. 
He was probably the peer in a military 
point of view of any commander evolved 
by the fierce conflict of the (.real rebd- 
lion. 

Longstreet's criticisms come too late to 
weigh effectively in the mind of the ju- 
dicious student of hibtory. They were 
not given to the public till his comman- 
der was peacefully slumbering in his 
grave. Longstreet was a bold, courage- 
ous and able lieutenant. We believe 
him to have been the greatest, the most 
dashing and the most resolute of all 
those who fought under Lee at Gettys- 
burg. But we hardly suppose that the 
most ardent admirer of his courage and 
his indomitable vim as a fighter would 
hazard the assertion that he equalled 
Greneral Lee in military sagacity and 
aiumen. 
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Let us look at Lee's sitnatioD, and 
will see that he did the only thing 
that a great general so sitnated could 
have done. Southern clamor and the 
Southern government had forced Lee 
against his wishes and judgment into an 
invasion of the North When early 
ID 1863, General Lee had made a re- 
quisition for rations, the answer from 
Bichmond was: *' If General Lee wants 
lations let him look for them in Penn- 
sylvania." This answer was in strict 
accordance with Southern sentiment 
and the views of the Confederate 
President. But having come, ho 
labored to do all that skill and 
courage could do, to accomplish the ob- 
ject of his invasion. He was at the 
head of the finest army the Confederacy 
ever had— an army flushed with re- 
peated victories and schooled by more 
than two years of stern experience in 
the field. They were an army of vet- 
erans. 

On this globe no body of better dis- 
ciplined or braver men have ever re- 
sponded to the roll of the dram than 
Uie one hundred thousand in gray that 
Lee led into Pennsylvania. Lee had 
confidence in them, and they, unbound- 
ed confidence in him. Now let the 
reader remember that the three days 
of blood, called the battle of Gettys- 
burg, was not a single en;:^agement, 
but, (ignoring minor combats that away 
from the associations of this gigantic 
conflict would have been battles of mag- 
nitude), consisted of seven great battles. 

The battle of July 1st, when portions 
of the corps of Hill and Ewell out- 
flanked and overpowered the forces of 
Buford, Doubleday and Howard, was 
a rebel success, though dearly bought 
and barren of result. On the second 
day three infantry battles were fought. 



On the left Longstreet, aided bf m, 
drove back Sickles, almost gained BoiUii 
Top, but was finally checked. On tbe 
right Ewell captured part of the Unioft 
entrenchments in rear of Gulp's Hfll 
and penetrated almost to the Baltiilioi6 
road. The third separate infantry 
battle of the second day was the daring 
and almost successful attempt of ttie 
fierce Louisiana Tigers on East Ceme* 
tery Hill 

The fifth infantry battle was when 
on the morning of the third day it ie» 
quired six and a half hours of desperate 
and continuous fighting to dislodge 
Ewell from his hold upon our works on 
the Union right. A sixth separate and 
distinct battle was the terrific cavalry 
engagement upon the Union right flank^ 
made about the time of Longstreet's 
assault of the tl)ird day, in which 
was seen some of the most desper- 
ate and bloody hand to hand cavalry 
fighting of the war. The cavalry fight of 
Gettysburg was one of the greatest of 
the war, but has been oversliadowed in 
the popular knowledge by the stupend- 
ous infantry and artillery combats witt 
which it was associated. 

Six srreat battles had been fought ia 
three days, yet the Army of the Poto- 
mac still stubbornly stood within a 
mile of th:; line of the first encounter. 
Lee must retreat; or fight again, and 
fight speedily. In an enemy's land, he 
was loosing by every hour of delay. 
But to retreat was to acknowledge de. 
feat, and Lee did not yet feel that he 
had been defeated; but was keenly 
aware that be had been baffled and 
brought to bay. The Army of the Po- 
tomac blocked his path of invasion and 
stood as firm as the granite of the hilb 
on which they fought. 

Where should he fight ? He had tried 
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the left, had almost succeeded, had al- 
most grasped Round Top, but bad failed ; 
and those impregnable ramparts of na- 
lore now swarmed with armed men and 
defied attack. He had tried the right 
when weakened to support the left, had 
partiaUy succeeded, but had been driven 
ont; and the woods along Rock Creek 
were thickly strewn with the corpses of 
Ewell's bravest He had tried the 
eentre, had almost succeeded, but had 
failed; for, whilst the exultant Tigers 
stood amid the batteries of Cemetery 
Hill, the converging fire of Union in- 
fantry and artillery did their work so 
quickly and so surely that, as an organ- 
iMd force, the dreaded Louisiana Tigers 
were on that summer evening forever 
blotted from the rolls of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. Round Top, Culp's 
Hill, Cemetery Hill— the left, the right, 
the centre— each had been tried and 
each trial had ended in disaster. Each 
one of these precipitous bulwarks of 
nature was now stronger than before, 
swarming with men, strengthened with 
breastworks, bristling with cannon. 

Where then should Lee make his last 
attempt? Where indeed bat the left- 
oentre, naturally the weakest part of 
the Union line, and, singularly enough, 
almost entirely destitute of breast works, 
although many of the regiments had 
been in position forty hours before 
liongstreet's terrific assault was made. 
There was fought the seventh battle of 
the three days of blood, and that seventh 
battle was the grandest artillery conflict 
and the most superb infantry charge that 
the western continent has ever witnessed. 
On its success were staked the hopes of 
the Confederacy ; in its defeat was se- 
eored the perpetuity of the Union. 
iHckett's division of Longstreet's corps, 
tfie last to reach the field, and the only! 



Confederate division that had not yet 
been engaged, was to furnish the anew 
of the daring trial. 

A thrill of admiration ran along the 
lines of the Federal troops as that mag- 
nificent body of warriors, a full mile in 
length from wing to wing and four lines 
of battle deep, came in full view and 
started with unwavering step and un- 
broken front across the intervening 
plains, here a mile wide, on their march 
to death. 

WHY THE ASSAULT FAILED. 

Why did Pickett's charge fail ? Prin- 
cipally because of the heroism, the un- 
exampled devotion, the unparalleled 
endurance, the brave, intelligent fight- 
ing of the noble Army of the Potomac. 
They held that line with a tenacity that 
defied the most desperate efforts of 
Pickett's Virginians. Before the with- 
ering fire of Hancock's Second Corps 
and their supports the haughty banners 
of the Confederacy, a moment before 
proudly flaunting in the breeze, went 
down, marked with ball and bathed in 
blood. Two errors on the rebel side 
were an aid to the Army of the Poto- 
mac. So furipusly had the rebel artil- 
lery been served that just at the moment 
when it could have been used effectively 
to cover the infantry's advance, the 
ammunition at hand was nearly ex- 
hausted, and the nearest attainable came 
up too late to be used, except when the 
charge was a thing of the past. Again, 
some of Pickett's supports were not as 
promptly and effectively handled as the 
commanders had directed. 

The brigades which on the left of the 
Confederate attack were to have sup- 
ported Pettigrew and Trimble do not 
seem to have been judiciously handled; 
whilst, on the right, Wilcox's command 
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consisting of his own and Perry's bri- 
igades bad become separated from the 
troops tbey were ordered to cover. This 
enabled .General Hancock to handle 
Stannard's brigade so effectively by 
a galling and murderous fire upon Pick- 
ett's flank. Tbese brigades appear to 
have sheltered themselves for a short 
time behind the intermediate ridge, but, 
when they pressed forward, twenty 
minutes after Pickett's assault had 
failed, seeing nothing of that magnifi- 
cent body that had so lately passed 
them, they supposed that Pickett had 
successfully penetrated the Union lines, 
and charging in, were received with so 
deadly a fire that they were instanta- 
neously forced back with immense loss. 

longstreet's feeungs and views. 

It is an undoubted fact that Long- 
street was much opposed to the making 
of this assault. It was with great re- 
luctance that he ordered Colonel Wal- 
ton to give the signal, (two guns from 
the "Washington artillery), that had 
been agreed upon for the commencement 
of the cannonading. When Pickett 
asked Longstreet if he should advance, 
the latter was too much overcome with 
bis emotions to answer in words, and 
Pickett, after waiting a moment, 
proudly said : "I shall go forward, 
«r." When Pickett's charge had been 
€o disastrously repulsed General Alex- 
ander ordered Wright's brigade to ad- 
vance as a relief for Pickett, but Long- 
street, not desiring to sacrifice more 
lives, countermanded the order, saying 
that it was useless, as the assault had 
bailed. 

HANDLING OF THE UNION ARTILLERY. 

Throughout the assault Meade acted 
in a manner deserving the greatest 



praise. He showed himself a cool, ool* 
lected , calm , prudent and judicious com- 
mander. Too much praise cannot be 
bestowed upon the manner in which the 
Union artillery was handled. General 
Hunt did not permit his batteries to 
open until fifteen minutes after the rebel 
fire had commenced, so they could the 
better judge at what points their fire 
could be most effectively delivered. 

Long before the rebel fire ceased the 
Union batteries had much slackened, 
and finally almost discontinued their 
fire. This led General Alexander 
to erroneously suppose that our 
batteries were generally disabled or out 
of ammunition. During the cannon- 
ading General Warren had remained on 
Little Round Top from the command- 
ing summit of which he had an uninter- 
rupted view. After studying carefully 
the effects of the cannonading he sig- 
naled to General Meade, that we were 
doing the enemy very little harm, nor 
was he injuring us. That he was only 
filling the valley with smoke to advance 
a column of infantry under its cover. 
General Warren therefore advised that 
the firing cease which was immediately 
done. In the meantime General Hunt 
had ridden along bis line cautioning his 
battery commanders to husband their 
ammunition and be* prepared for the 
infantry attack that would certainly 
come. He also ordered up fresh guns 
to take the place of disabled ones, and 
supplied the batteries with the most 
effective short-range ammunition. As 
boon as General Warren saw that the 
rebel infantry were prepared to charge 
he indicated the fact to General Meade 
and the line by the preconcerted signal, 
the discharge of Hazlett's battery of 
rifled guns stationed on the summit of 
Little Round Top. 
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MEfEOBOLOOY OF THE BATTLE. 

Before we leave this subject we wish 
to state a fact that appears to have es- 
caped general observation. July 8rd, 
1863, was the hottest day of the entire 
month, and at the hour when Long- 
street's assault was made was the great- 
est temperature attained at any time 
daring July of that year. When the 
attack was mad^ the thermometer stood 
at 87 degrees in the shade, a great in- 
crease over the two preceding days 
of the battle, and far higher than the 
days that immediately followed. This 
fact has been ascertained from an ex 
amination of the carefully kept meteo- 
rological register of Dr. Jacobs, of 
Pennsylvania College. Eighty-seven 
degiees was far above the maximum of 
any other day of the month. The fall- 
ing temperature and copious showers 
immediately after the battle did much 
to alleviate the terrible sufferings of 
tens of thousands of wounded. At 
another point we will speak of the ap- 
pearance of the field after the strife was 
over, and the scenes of agony and suf- 
fering presented in the field hospitals 
which extended for miles on every 
hand 

FEELINGS OF GENERAL LEE. 

The stars of night never looked down 
on a sadder man than General Robert 
E. Lee on the night of July 3, 1863. 
Just before midnight he sent for General 
Imboden to take charge of the trans- 
portation of the wounded preparatory 
to a general retreat. As the silent man 
in gray rode thoughtfully, slowly, up to 
his head-quarters, wrapped in gloomy 
thought, he seemed the personification 
of the "Lost Cause," that had a few 
hours before gone down in blood. For 
miles around were the dead and dying. 



No triumphant acclaims of excited hosts 
now proudly hailed the luved chief. It 
was an hour of sadness and gloom in 
which Lee undoubtedly felt the shad- 
ows, thicker than the shades of night, 
gathering drearily, around his mili> 
tary fame and the fortunes of the 
cause he had espoused. As he at- 
tempted to dismount he showed such 
physical weakness that Imboden hast- 
ened to assist him. For a time 
there was silence which Imboden broke 
by saying, "General, this has been a 
hard day on you." "Yes," mournfully 
replied Lee, "it has been a sad, sad day 
to us." Then after a pause he added 
with great animation and a voice trem- 
ulo IS with excitement: "General, I 
never saw troops behave more magnifi- 
cently than Pickett's division of Vir- 
ginians did to day in their grand charge 
upon the enemy, and if they had been 
supported as they were to have been 
— but for some reason not yet fully ex- 
plained they were not — we would have 
held the position they so gloriously won 
at such fearful loss of noble lives, and 
the day would have been ours." Then, 
after another pause, he broke forth in 
agony: "Too bad, too bad. Oh I too 
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TRIBUTE TO GENERAL HANCOCK. 

It would be unjust to leave this por- 
tion of the field without especial men- 
tion of the great hero of Gettysburg, 
Winfield Scott Hancock. Meade has 
passed away. Of his lieutenants at Get- 
tysburg, Reynolds, Zodk, Vincent, Cross, 
Willard, Sherrill and Weed, sealed their 
devotion with their lives given on that 
field of battle. Other of the chief actors 
have yielded to death ; some, amid the 
flames of other fields of carnage ; oth- 
ers, at a later period, amid the endear- 
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Its of home . Latest of all, Hancock , 
tile (c^eatest of all Meade's lieutenants, 
hiB yielded to death. He had revisited 




GEN WINPIELD SCOTT HANCOCK. 

the spots we are now traversing, No- 
vember 19, 1885, spending two days 
upon the historic field inseparably 
linked in a nation's gratitude with his 
own honored name. He had revisited 
the field but once before, which visit 
occurred in 1865, soon after the close of 
the war. February 9, 1886, the nation 
was plunged in grief by the news of his 
unexpected demise, so closely following 
the deaths of Grant and McClellan. 

General Hancock at Gettysburg was 
one of the historic figures of the war, 
and indeed of the world's military his- 
tory. Napoleon at Lodi, at Austerlitz, 
or Wagram shines not more conspicu- 
ously. Except the horrors of the storm- 
ing of Petersburg, April 2, 1865, Get- 
tysburg was probably the hottest fight 
at the war. Washington and Winfield 
Scott possibly excepted, we have never 
had so superb a figure in American mili- 
tary history as Hancock. When on the 



third day streams of shot and shell 
hissed everywhere — streams such as 
the oldest soldier had never before wit- 
nessed — when thousands were stricken 
down and the appalling chorus of shrieks 
of animals and yells of men in the 
agonies of death arose above the thunder 
of more than two hundred cannon, 
amidst all the din and roar of the car- 
nage infernal, a band struck up *'Star 
Spangled Banner," and at the same 
moment Hancock and staff appeared at 
the right of his line and with uncovered 
heads they deliberately rode down the 
entire line to the left. As they reached 
the left the 18,000 veterans of Longstreet 
and Hill emerged from the woods. Then 
turning his horse Hancock rode slowly 
and coolly back up the front of the line 
from left to right, holding his hat in his 
hand and bowing and smiling to the 
prostrate soldiers closely hugging the 
ground . It was an act of courage un • 
excelled in military history. The air 
was alive with bullets. To escape death 
seemed impossible, and yet on he rode 
as calmly as on a grand review and thus 
inspired his soldiers to withstand the 
terrible onset to which they were about 
to be subjected. That superb chieftain 
on his milk-white horse bore with him 
the future of the Kepublic, When the 
wild onset came Hancock wa^j every- 
where—now here,now there— in the fore 
front of the battle, where the slaughter 
was deadliest and the need of his inspir- 
ing prcbcnce greatest. Struck down in 
the moment of victory, he had the proud 
satisfaction of sending to General Meade 
the assurance that the repulse of the 
enemy was final and complete Even 
then his interest in the result over- 
powered his own agony and from his 
hospital couch he sent to the command- 
ing general his advice for an immedi* 
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tUe fortvard movement upon the foe. 
Meade at Gettysburg was placed in a 
dedicate position. On the eve of a great 
battle be was given tbe command of an 
army that was to fight agamst a force of 
•qoal spirit and greater uumbera com- 
manded by one of tbe most sagacious 
fenerals of tbe age. Keenly did Meade 




ftel tbe magnitude of tbe trnst, the re- 
qpemaihility devolving upon him and the 
priceless nittional intorestH at stake. He 
celied much on tbe judgment and cool- 
headed sagacity of Hancock, nor did he 
rdy in vain. According to the Comte 
de Paris, General Meade, before sending 
lamt» the field, July 1st, explained all 
Ha pl^ns to bim and requested him to 
dedde whether the battle should be 
fimght where Howard was then engaged, 
or whether tbe army should fall back to 
Rpe Creek. Tbe same aatbor adds, 
"From tbe moment that Meade declined 
wsoming the respoDBibility of this de- 
cisiott, he could not have selected a 
more competent officer to act in his 
^ace than Hancock." 



Instantly npon his arrival tbe quick, 
intuitive military perception of Hancock 
caught the advantages of portion that 
had been so apparent to Howard. It 

was he that located Gettysburg as the 
battle-field of the war. It was about 4 
p. m. when be reached the field, where 
Howard's shattered forces, after the 
disasters of the day, were stationed on 
Cemetery Hill. Of this arrival tbe 
Comte de Paris says: "tjometimes, at a 
critical moment, a single individual may 
bring a moral force on tbe battle field 
worth a multitude of battalions. This 
individual arrive* opportunely just as 
Howard, after performing prodigies of 
valor, was slowly leaviuc; Gcttysbu^." 

We regret that wo cannoi chronicle a 
marker that should have been erected 
long ere this to desiguate,in an enduring 
manner, the spot at tbe clump of bushes 
and rock, some distance in front of the 
avenue, where Geu, Hancock was 
wounded. We trust, too, that the near 
future may witness tbe erection at (iet- 
tysburg, tbe field of bis greatest glory, 
where he shone most superbly amid 
tbe fiery lideof war, of asuitablemoou- 
ment to the memory of the great Fenn* 
sylvanian, loved son of a noble slate, 
whose remains now peacefully repose at 
Norristown. 

Tbe portion of the aveuue which we 
traverse as we approach toward Little 
Hound Top was the original line of the 
Third corps before the advance to the 
lineof Ihe Emmettsburg road. To this 
line they were driven back during tbe 
desperate fighting of the afternoon of 
July 2nd, of which we shall presently 
speak. To this line were also hunied 
on this occasion the fifth and Sixth 
corps, in reserve or just coming up ; and 
portions of tbe Eleventh and Twelfth 
corps. On the third day the Third 
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corps held a portion of this line ad- 
joining Hancock, whilst the portion 
adjoining Little Round Top was held hy 
the Sixth corps. For the reasons just 
given we will find monuments of com- 
mands helonging to different corps 
strangely hlended. 



XX. — Hampton's battery of Pittsburgh. 

Advancing toward the point where 
the avenue crosses the Round Top ex- 
tension of the Gettysburg and Harris- 
burg R. R., we behold the very hand- 
some monument of Batteries C and F of 
Hampton's Independent Artillery of 
Pittsburgh. It is made of the best of 
New England granite, about nine feet 
in height, and placed on a massive and 
substantially constructed mound. The 
die is panel shaped in which is inserted 
a very fine bronze plate with these in- 
scriptions, "C and F, Independent 
Penna. Artillery and Hampton's Bat- 
tery, A, D. 1863. Organized at Pitts- 
'bnrgh, Pa., Oct. 8, 1861. Mustered out 
of U. S. service, June 24, 1865. On 
this field the following members fell," 
(seven names), **and eleven men were 
wounded. This tablet erected to their 
memory by the surviving members of 
the battery, July 3rd, 1885." This is a 
monument of great beauty and artistic 
execution. The large bronze plate 
containing the elaborately worked in- 
scription, is the finest thing of the kind 
on the field. The sides of the die are 
rough with broad polished edges, whilst 
above and beneath the polished cap- 
stone and foundation form an admirable 
contrast. The cost was $1,400, of 
which $300 was for the plate. 

To any one acquainted with the rec- 
ord of the Army of the Potomac it is 
ijinnecessary to say, that it possessed no 



more valiant artillery men than thosiB 
before whose monument we are now 
standing. Ever ready for the fray, 
their record is one of unfading glory. 
They contributed materially to the suc- 
cess of the Union arms at Gettysbui]g. 

Independent Pennsylvania Battery O 
was organized at Pittsburgh, November 
6, 1861, with James Thompson as Cap- 
tain. Independent Battery F was re- 
cruited in the same place, October, 1861, 
and afterwards organized at Williams- 
port, Md.jwith Robert B. Hampton as 
Captain. Both batteries saw much hard 
service till finally mustered out in June, 
1865. Both were engaged at Chancel- 
lorsville, where Captain Hampton wjub 
killed and Battery F so disabled that it 
was consolidated with Battery C, and 
both placed under command of Captain 
Thompson and assigned to General 
Tyler's Reserve Artillery . The after- 
noon of July 2ad the consolidated bat- 
teries were ordered to occupy a positioa 
near the Peach Orchard angle. Here, 
with two guns facing west and four 
south, they were desperately engaged 
for one hour. The Union infantry be- 
ing forced back, one gun facing west 
was captured, but retaken by an infan- 
try charge. The battery retired a short 
distance, again took a stand, but were 
again forced to retire after loosing one 
gun. Captain Thompson's horse waa 
shot under him, and eighteen horses of 
the battery killed or wounded in this en- 
gagement. The battery then retired to 
the spot where the monument stands, 
which was held by them during the 
terrific artillery fire of the 3d. 

In this low position they were 
much exposed to the enemy's fire 
from the commanding positions to their 
front and left. Captain Thompson waa 
wounded, as also were four of the five 
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lieutenants present, amongst these Lieu- 
tenant Irish, afterwards captain of bat- 
tery F. Lieutenant Joseph L. Miller 
received a mortal wound. Nearly every 
sergeant was wounded. Major McGil- 
very, commanding the artillery of this 
portion of the line, makes especial men 
tion in his official report of the valor 
and excellent services of this organi- 
zation. Special mention was made 
by Captain Thompson of notable 
acts of bravery by Sergeant Thomas 
Brown and private Casper R. Car- 
lisle. The latter, in the engage- 
ment of the 2d, when at one of the 
guns the four lead horses were Jsilled, 
one wheel horse was wounded and the 
drivers all wounded, assisted Captain 
Thompson to cut the traces of the dead 
leaders, and, under a heavy fire of 
musketry, mounted one of the wheel 
horses and saved the gan. The separ- 
ate orscanization of the batteries was res- 
tored in the spring of 1864. [The cut 
of this monument will be found further 
on] 



. XXI. — TWELFTH MASSACHUSETTS. 

We next reach the second marker, 
of Westerly granite, of the Twelfth 
Massachusetts infantry, similar in de- 
sign and appearance to the one at 
Ziegler's grove, (V) This marker in- 
dicates the position of the regiment on 
the afternoon of July 2nd, whtn the 
brigade with which it was connected, 
with two-thirds of the grand Potomac 
Army, was masked on a line not ex- 
ceeding one and a half miles iu length 
to check Longstreet's desperate effort to 
break through the left, after he had in 
bloody conflicts driven Sickles back 
from the Peach Orchard and through 
tfie Wheat-field. 



XXII. — EIGHTY- EIGHTH PENNSYLVANIA. 

Just beyond is a marker of the Eigh- 
ty-eighth Pennsylvania of the same 
brigade showing their relative position 
at the same time. We have already 
spoken of the regiment in connection 
with their monument in Ziegler*8 grove, 
(VI). We will meet with another 
marker of the Eighty-eighth, and the 
monument of the Twelfth Massachu- 
setts, on the ridge where extended th« 
Union battle-line of the first day'd con" 
flict. 



XXm. — THIRTY-SEVENTH MASSACHUSETTS. 

Continuing on out the avenue, it runs 
along the side of a rocky, wooded ridge 
which rises rapidly, until, a few hun- 
dred yards beyond, it swells up into the 
frowning peak of Little Round Top. 
On this rocky ridge, in close proximity, 
are grouped a number of magnificent 
monuments of Massachusetts commands. 
In 1883 the Legislature of Massachusetts 
appropriated five hundred dollars to 
each regiment, battery or independent 
company from the State which partici- 
pated in the battle of Gettysburg, to be 
used in placing a suitable memorial 
upon the field. The act making this 
appropriation was introduced by Charles 
Carleton Coffiu, at that time a member 
of tlie Legislature. The survivors of the 
regiments and the friends of the com- 
rades who have died gladly availed 
themselves of the aid; and, in many 
cases, contributed large additional funds 
to the five hundred dollars donated by 
the State. Thus every Massachusetts 
command has on this field of fame a 
durable memorial of its prowess, many 
of which are works of great artistic 
beauty which cost several thousand dol- 
lars. The State of Indiana made the 
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■me ofier to its r^meat§ eDgsKed at | Hooeier States has been imitated by 
Chttysbai^, and every Indiana com- 1 similar A[ipropriatjona by Rhode Island, 
■and of the Potomac Army baa also a i l>elaware, Ohio, New Jersey, 
beantifal monument npon the field. Minneeota and New Hampshire. 

This noble action of the Bay and I The ball has bean started and it 
is believed other states will quickly 
All hiinor to the grand old 
nvreallh of MaMgachuBetts fi.r 
taking the ioitiatory steps. The first 
of which we shall speak 
is the beautiful shaft 
of the Thirty-tevenUi 
' Massachusetts, i^arred 
from (he fiaeet granite 
in tb^ perfect represent- - 
^,ation of the trunk of an 
~oak tree, hraaching at 
Ibe top, and prominent- 

Ir I " 

natural 
rocks, plentiful here on 
cTPiy i-ide. On the 
(ruuk me ii.-nlly hculp- 
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tared tfae Bomaa cross — badge of tbe 
Sixth corps— a stack of guns, knapsack, 
flaip and other suitable embellishmeats. 
This gallant regiment was in the same 
br^ade as the Tenth and Seventh Mbbb- 
■chusettB, and with tbeni bdped at this 
point tn checktberebeladvaucBof July 
2nd. 

The monument ia of Quincy granite 
dmigned and executed by Miller & 
Lace, of WestQuincy, ata cost of $800. 
It was placed in position, July, 1885. 
On the plineth are in lai^e, raised, un- 
polished letters the number of tbe regi- 
ment, brigade, division and corps. The 
Thirty-seventh was from Springfield 
md contiguous places of Western Mass- 
achasetts. It went into camp at Pitts- 
field, which place it left for the front, 
Sept.?, 1663. It was mustered out June 
Zl, 1865. Thiswasoueof theregiments 
that figured prominently in the sup- 
pression of tbe New York draft riots 
of 1863. 

The excellent cnt of the monnment 
which we present was obtained through 
the kindness of the "Spiingfield Bepub- 
Itcan." 



XXIV.— TENTH MASSACHOSETIS, 

On the same rocky ridge is the at- 
tractive, su^estive and unique monu- 
ment of the Tenth Massachusetts, It 
was manufactured at Chester, Mass., of 
Chester granite, and is five feet square 
at the base, with a second base four feet 
square and a ha.ndsome granite die and 
eap-atono aggregating about seven feet 
liifth. The four sides of the die 
are polished and contain the 
flcriptioD, "Tenth Massachusetts —July 
Snd, 1863— Second brigade, Third 
diviMon, Sixth corpe." On one of 
Itofaoes the Sixth corps badge is nicely 



sculptured. The whole ia sarmonnte^ 
with a stack of muskets in heroic size, 
tenor-drum, knapsack, cartridge- box 
and canteen made of bronze, suggesting 
that the soldier ia gone and nothing but 
his accoutrements remains. Tbe mon* 
ument cost $1,000. It was designed by 
Captain Newell of the regiment, and 
elaborated by Melzar H.Mosman, who 
executed the bronze work. 




M^SSACHCSETIS. 

In both this monament and the mon- 
ument of the Thirty- seventh of wUoh 
we have just spoken the viutcw ifl at- 
tracted by the beauty of the 
stone employed, the exquidte poliA 
which it bas received, and the 
extremely appropriate military eyai' 
bols engraved upon tbe oidariiqt 
monuments. They are not oolf a^ 
propiiate, but the execution ia aa fln» 
as the conception, and speaks ing^oiir> 
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ing langaage ta tho eye and heart of 
every veteran visiting Ihe field and gaz- 
ing with bedimmed eye upon tho silent 
memorial in Btone of those familiar 
things that were once his daily com- 
panions upon the tented field. The 
Chester is a beantiful granite and is 
especially adopted to show a contrast 
between the cut and polished porbons 
of the work. 

The Tenth was also from Western 
Massachusetts and was one of the regi- 
ments recruited under the first wild, ter- 
rific wave of popular excitement and 
determined patriotism that swept all over 
the North upon the fall of Sumter and 
the inauguration of the rebellion. It 
was filled from the noblest families of 
the free, hardy and intelligent citizens 
of that portion of the Bay state. Its 
plaoe of rendezvous was Springfield, 
whwe it enjoyed during its stay one 
continued ovation from the citizens, 
ladies and school- children of the place. 
Jnly 10th, 1861, the regiment was in- 
spected by Gov. Andrew, and on the 
15th of the same month its colors were 
given it with appropriate ceremonies by 
the ladies of Springfield. July 25, 1861 , 
the regiment sailed for Washington. Of 
its one thousand noble men more than 
ane*third never returned in health or 
fliekness, whole or maimed, but filled 
heroes' graves on southern soil. At the 
expiration of its three years many of 
its members re-enlisted and were placed 
in the Thirty-seventh. 



ZXV. — FIBST MASSAGHUBETTS GAVALBY. 

Within a few yards of the spot where 
during the engagement, the head- 
^narters of Generab Sedgwick and 
Sflses, c«nmanding respectiveiy the 
Sislib and Fifth corps, on a moand |con- 



structed for the purpose, stands the 
beautiful monument of the gallant First 
Massachusetts Cavalry, of Gregg's divis* 
ion. It is a massive granite stone seveq 
and one- half feet high, in the rough, 
weighing about six tons; and contain^ 
on the front in bass-relief a larere horse^ 
head, the cavalry corps badge, (crossed 
sabres), and a horse shoe. The inscrip- 
tion "Third Brigade, Second Cavalr7 
Division, on detached service," is prom- 
inently placed on a highly polished panel 
beneath the carvings. The horse- head 
and the accompanying figures are 
amongst the finest specimens of relief 
work on the field. It was designed and 
executed by the Boston Granite Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass. The monu- 
ment was dedicated, with suitable cere- 
monies, October 8, 1885, on which oc- 
casion Major Charles G. Davis deliver- 
ed an address, whilst Major Gleaeon, 
Captain Merrill, Sergeant Smith and 
other survivors were present and partici- 
pated in the interesting exercises of the 
occasion. In the conclusion of his ad- 
dress Major Davis grandly said; *' Com- 
rades, over twenty years have passed 
away, and the white- winged angel of 
Peace spreads her mantle lovingly over 
North and South; over Blue and Gray. 
The deeds of the gallant men who fell 
upon this field will be remembered when 
this stone is covered with the mould of 
ages, and long after we have responded 
to the final roll-call, future generaticHiB 
will ask: *Why these stones?' The 
Nation is their monument." 

Sergeant Smith concluded his iqieech 
with the noble sentiment : '* Alas 1 Many 
who went with ns never retomed* Some 
were killed in battle, some died of dis- 
ease, some, amid the horrors of Andar- 
sonville. Bat wherever they yidded 
up their lives, it was a willmg sacrifioi 
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on tbe altar of Freedom, for th«r coun- 
try and tbeir flag. Whether their bodies 
test in kuown or onknown graves, their 
epirita respond to roll-call in the regions 
where tbe bugle no more calls to arms." 
Tbe riret Cavalry was a valiaat body of 
noble troopers who were ever ready to 
cross sabres with the foe. They were 
at tbe time of the Gettytburg fight on 
dMachad service at the head-qaarters of 



Gen. Sedgwick, and, for tbe porpoeecf 
gnarding prisoDeVs, were sent to Bi^a* 
dier-General M. R. Patrick, Provosk- 
Marshal-General of tbe Army of ttw 
Potomac. Tbe regiment was recraited 
from various parts of MaBsachasettB Id 
1861, and bad its rendezvous at Bead* 
ville. It served first in South Otx^ 
lina, and tbea with the Army of tho 
Potomac. 




BAMmm B«fiBT.— (See pHgeOS-) 
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XX^'I. — SEVENTH MASSACHUSETTS. 

Quite near the last stands conspica- 
oasly the monument of the Seventh 
Massachusetts also of the Second bri- 
gade, Third division, Sixth corps. On 
the top of the monument beautifully 
"worked in the granite is the cross of the 
«orps together with guns, sword and a 
soldier's regulation cap bearing the fig- 
ure seven. It is a fine piece of work- 
manship artistically designed and fault- 
lessly executed, and consists of but two 
parts, the broad, massive dressed base 
and the main stone also neatly dressed. 
The latter is quite broad but does not 
rise to any height, and has for its top a 
slope of about 45 degrees on which are 
carved the symbols of the soldier's oc- 
cupation already referred to. There is 
no inscription except the number of the 
regiment, brigade, division and corps in 
large block letters, highly polished. 

The Sixth army corps commanded 
by General Sedgwick, killed less than 
« year later in the Wilderness, was the 
last infantry of the Army of tlie Poto- 
mac to reach Gettysburg. When the 
engagement opened, July 1st, they were 
almost forty miles away, at the point 
that Gen. Meade had probably intended 
^or his right in the coming battle. All 
<day they rested hearing the sound of 
distant battle. At dusk marching orders 
came. For the next twenty-four hours 
they did not rest long enough to cook a 
<^ap of coffee. By rapid and contiuuous 
inarching they reached the field in an 
exhausted condition during the afternoon 
<and evening of the 2nd. Although the 
Sixth, to which the Tenth, Thirty- 
seventh and Seventh Massachusetts be- 
longed, did not participate as heavily and 
actively in the engagement as the other 
corps, they, as it has been neatly ex- 



pressed, did all they were asked to do. 
Their arrival on the afternoon of the 
2nd, j St as the Third corps, badly shat- 
tered, was being hurled to the rear, was 
extremely opportune. 



SECOND RHODE ISLAND. 

Brigaded with the Seventh, Tenth 
and Thirty-seventh Massachusetts was 
the Second Rhode Island, commanded 
at Gettysburg by Col. Horatio Rogers. 
Their monument made by the Smith 
Granite Company, at a cost of $1,000, 
is a model of beauty and elegance. 
This monument was erected after a por- 
tion of this work was stereotyped, at 
too late a period to be properly number- 
ed with the other monuments. The 
Second was the only infantry regiment 
from Rhode luland in the Potomac army 
at the time of the battle of Gettysburg. 
It is entirely right and fitting that these 
gallant men should have the appropiiate 
aud durable memorial which now rises 
to commemorate their valor. 

Speaking of the services of the regi- 
ment on the 3rd of July, Col. Rogers 
says : "The day was a busy one for us, 
for at dawn we were up and moving, 
and wherever the fighting was thickest 
there the Second brigade was sure to be 
sent to reinforce the line when hard- 
pressed. But though we had to traverse 
the bloody, fatal field through shot and 
shell time and again, first to the centre, 
then back again, then to retrace our 
steps, then to the right, and so on, we 
were not called on to fire a shot. In 
Lee's grand attack it rained shell and 
the field fairly justified the chief prints 
of battle-fields where bursting shells 
fill the air, men are running to and fro, 
dead and wounded men are literally 
piled up, riderless horses are dashing off 
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in every direction and wounded animals 
are tearing along at full speed . It was 
fearful, but after the storm came a lull 
and rebel prisoners came streaming in 
by thousands and rebel flags were borne 
along in triumph." 

The loss of the regiment was one kill- 
ed and five wounded. With the other 
regiments of the Sixth corps, the Second 
Rhode Island followed in close pursuit 
the retreat of Lee and were engaged in 
heavy skirmishing at various points. 

This beautiful and unique monument 
is a fit companion to the elegant memen- 
to of Arnold's brave Rhode Island bat- 
tery already spoken of. The Smith 
Granite Company and their genial and 
indefatigable agent, W. B. Van Am- 
nnge, deserve great credit for the success 
they have attained in embodying in all 
of their many works on this field the 
highest degree of artistic excellence and 
speaking efiect with a variety of design 
that is continually surprising and de- 
lighting the spectators by unexpected 
and welcome novelties. We ask every 
veteran, every lover of the beautiful, 
who passes along this avenue to study 
with care the monument of which we 
are now speaking, as well as the Arnold 
Battery monument and the memorial of 
the Nineteenth Massachusetts, assuied 
that they will be amply repaid for the 
time expended, for their beauties, sym- 
metry of form and grace of execution 
can not be taken in by a casual glance. 
The monument is four and one-half feet 
square at the base and nine and one- 
half, high. 

(Note.— -The monument of the First Com- 
pany Andrew Sharpshooters, (page 40), was 
not unhozed until after this work was stere- 
otyped. The writer made three trips to the 
field expressly to see it hut was disappointed 
In etucSi case. The beautiful design speaks for 
ffcealX to* the eye of the visitor, and needs no 
descxlptlon In words to oommand universal 



admiration. The location of a few of the 
monuments has been slightly changed from 
the spots first selected. In consequence the 
relative distances given in this work are not 
quite correct in a few cases. The Nineteenth 
Massachusetts monument is now located" 
nearer the One Hundred and Sixth Pennsyl- 
vania than the spot where first erected.) 



RETROSPECT OF CENTRAL AVENUE. 

All the twenty-three monuments,(Nos. 
V— XXVI), which we have described 
along the avenue, are on a line of 
scarcely two miles running along the 
brow of a low ridge which is a prolonga- 
tion of Cemetery Hill and almost equi- 
distant between the Emmettsburg and 
Taneytown roads. On this line was 
checked the advance of July 2d, when^ 
amidst a fearful whirlpool of death,, 
amid carnage and blood and torrents of 
shot and shell, of gr^e and canister, 
of every missile known to infantry and 
artillery. Sickles had been forced back, 
the blood of his men moistening every 
inch of soil from the Peach Orchard to 
the base of Round Top Here sixty 
thousand men in blue, massed as the 
Army of the Potomac had never been 
before, hurled back in confused and 
baffled masses the legions of the Con- 
federacy flushed with a victory which 
had cost them as dear a price as army 
ever paid. 

On this same line, a little nearer the 
centre, the next day went down in blood 
Longstreets grand assault of nearly twen- 
ty thousand veterans — a charge as grand 
and as heroically executed as any the 
world has ever witnessed — a charge by 
men as brave as any the world has ever 
seen. On this line and on the adjacent 
fields in full view of it was tolled the 
death-knell of the Confederacy ; for Lee 
could never replace the veterans wha 
went down amid fire and blood, beating 
in fierce lurges upon the granite sides 
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of Bound Top, and toiling up the steeps 
of Cemetery Hill, and charging with 
Pickett across the grassy slopes of the 
iefteentre. The army of North Vir- 
ginia often fought hravely and grandly 
after — struggling against hope in a 
hopeless cause; hut their life-blood had 
baptized the soil of the Keystone state. 
As we go to Round Top along the 
avenue, past the twenty-three monu- 
ments and tablets we have described, we 
must not forget that all these fields ex- 
tending on our right towards the £m- 
mettsburg road, now smiling with ver- 
dure, were piled but a little more than 
twenty-two yeais ago with dead and 
dying — that from every square yard of 
all that vast expanse arose the groans of 
pain and the commingled blasphemy and 
jprayers of strong men who would never 
see home or loved ones again — that here 
raged a conflict on which depended the 
weal or woe of countless millions yet 
unborn. It is then altogether right and 
proper that the fairest works of art 
should here cluster thick to honor the 



memory of the heroic dead, to perpetu- 
ate forever the laurels of those who still 
survive. 

Many of the monuments we have 
described are extremely exquisite works 
of art. Especially is this true of some 
of the Massachusetts monuments, con- 
spicuously those of the Seventh, Tenth, 
Fifteenth,, Nineteenth, Twentieth and 
Thirty-seventh Infantry, First Cavalry 
and Andrew Sharpshooters. The New 
England granites of which they are made 
are beautiful and enduring, whilst some 
of the specimens have an extremely fine 
grain, and are capable of a high polish. 
The several artists have thrown into 
their work a speaking effect worthy of 
the enduring material used and the 
lofty heroism commemorated. The 
Rhode Island, Delaware, New Jersey 
and Connecticut monuments are all 
beautiful and deserving of careful study, 
whilst Pennsylvania has several elegant 
contributions along this avenue, con- 
spicuously the monument of the Hamp- 
ton battery. 



CHAPTER III. 



Around and on Little Round Top — Its Monuments and Its Memories. — Some 

Interesting Sketches. 




IHE Grand Central avenue 
terminates at the eastern face 
of Little Round Top and the 
romantic and attractive park 
there fitted up by the man- 
cement of the Gettysburg: and Harris- 
fcurg Railroad. This park is a place of 
wild and beautiful scenery rendered 
most comfortable for the tourist and trav- 
elling public by the careful supervision of 
those who have it in charge. No more 
-attractive spot can be found for excur- 
sions, and the charms of the picturesque 
and wonderful natural surroundings is 
•enhanced by the recollection that at 
every step one is treading on sacred 
H^ound — on soil consecrated by the 
blood, and toil, and sufferings of heroes. 
The authorities of the Gettysburg and 
Harrisburg Railroad deserve great 
credit for their enterprise in opening up 
bis charming park to the public, and 



for all the facilities which, regardless of 
expense, they have extended to tourists. 



XXVII. — ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- SEVENTH 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

A narrow country road, at right an- 
gles with the avenue, connects the 
Taneytown and Emmettsburg roads. 
But a few yards beyond the intersection 
of this road and the avenue, nestling at 
the very base of Little Round Top, is 
one of the two memorials of the One 
Hundred and Forty-seventh Pennsyl- 
vania of the Twelfth corps. 

This regiment was organized in Vir- 
ginia, in October, 1862, from compan- 
ies of the Twenty-eighth regiment and 
some new companies that had been sent 
to the front. During the three days of 
the battle of Gettysburg they had a 
lively time alternating between the ex- 
treme right and the extreme left. Com- 
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ing up the Baltimore road the afternoon 
of July 1st, instead of being sent into 
Gulp's Hill with the Twelfth corps, 
they were marched to Little Round Top ; 
but, on the morning of July 2nd, were 
taken to their regular position in Gulp's 
Hill on the right. The afternoon of the 
same day, when Sickles was forced back, 
they were again brought to their first 
position at Little Round Top, for the 
purpose of assisting in checking Long- 
street's advance. At a late hour the 
same night they were again marched to 
Gulp's Hill, but found the entrench- 
ments, which they h^d left, swarming 
with men in gray of EwelFs corps. Of 
their desperate and successful fighting 
there, on the morning of the 3d, for 
nearly seven continuous hours, we will 
tell when we reach their other memor- 
ial (No. LXXXIII.) 

The memorial at this point is perched 
on an immense natural granite bowlder, 
and is in the form of a unique and 
beautiful granite, five-pointed star, 
(badge of the Twelfth corps), three feet 
high. It i^ elegantly and symmetrically 
formed from Westerly, (R*I.), granite 
by the Smith Granite Company, of 
whose excellent and artistic work we 
have already spoken at length. The 
other memorial in Gulp's Hill is an ex- 
act counterpart of the one we are here 
viewing. Both were appropriately ded- 
icated, Oct. 13, 1885, many of the sur- 
vivors being present and participating 
in the interesting exercises of the occa- 
pion. Thia One Hundred and Forty- 
seventh was a gallant regiment, which 
made for itself an honorable record in 
the Potomac Army, and received, at 
various times, lavish praise from prom- 
nent commanders, under whom it served 
with devotion. 



XXVIII. — THIRD MASSACHUSETTS BATTERY. 

Following up the cross-road already 
spoken of, for a short distance towards- 
the Emmettsburg road, we see on our 
left the desolate flats of rocks and 
stunted evergreens belonging to Gen. 
Grawford, and extending down to th» 
Devil's Den. Near by, on the right, in 
a field, are grouped several handsome 
monuments. 
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MONUMENT THIRD MASSACHUSETTS BATTERY.. 

Nearest the road is that of the Third 
Massachusetts Battery of the Fifth 
corps artillery, showing their position. 
July 2nd. The Third battery was gen- 
erally known in the Potomac army as^ 
Martin's, in honor of General Augustus 
P. Martin, who went out with it as- 
senior first lieutenant and was soon pro- 
moted to the captaincy. This battery 
was recruited at Lynnfield, Mass., and 
was attached to the Twenty-second reg* 
iment of infantry in October, 1861. It 
figured prominently in the terrible con- 
flicts in Virginia and Maryland of the 
campaign of 1862. At Gettysburg it 
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was commanded by Lieutenant Wal- 
eott, and was placed in the position 
where this monument stands, on the af- 
ternoon of July 2nd, for the purpose of 
sweeping the dreary gorge to which 
we have referred as lying be- 
tween the Devil's Den ridge on 
the west and the Bound Tops 
on the east. As the legions of the Con- 
federacy came rushing from the Wheat- 
field to scale the heig hts of ound Top, 
its fearful service of grape and canister 
swept through their ranks and forced 
them to sullenly pause, giving time for 
Sickles' shattered forces to re-form and 
receive the assistance of the supports 
that were rapidly hvirrying to their 
help. On the third day the battery was 
posted in the rear of Round Top to 
protect the left from surprise, and there 
did efficient service. 

The monument, which is both stately 
and artistic, is made from the finest 
Westerly granite by the Smith Granite 
Company. The design of the monu- 
ment is a massive shaft or pedestal for a 
pyramid of cannon balls, the whole rest- 
ing upon a base which in turn rests upon 
a sub-base. On the right panel is in- 
scribed, " July 2, 1863;" and on the left 
panel, " Fifth Corps Artillery." Upon 
another panel is wrought in the delicate- 
ly grained granite a highly polished 
representation of the beauteous and 
suggestive Maltese cross of the Fifth 
army corps. The most prominent and 
attractive feature however is the sur- 
mounting pyramid of gigantic cannon- 
balls exquisitely sculptured out of the 
granite and highly polished . When the 
visitor mounts the peak of Little Bound 
Top towering above, let him note the 
beauty of this monument, then far be- 
neath him, and the glitter and reflection 
in the sunlight of these carved represent- 



ations of war^s most terrific missiles. 

This monument is not only excellent 
in conception, but most appropriate in 
design, as a commendation of the valua- 
ble services of the Third Battery. When, 
during the route of July 2nd, all the 
available infantry and artillery of the 
Fifth and Sixth corps were thrown into 
position as rapidly as possible to thwart 
Longstreet's desperate efforts to capture 
Bound Top and penetrate to the Tan- 
eytown road, the men of the Third here 
stood to their guns as unyielding to the 
storm sweeping up to them as is 
the beautiful monument to the storms 
and blasts of winter that yearly sweep 
and howl across these barren moors. 
In blood they checked the impetus of 
the moving mass in gray, sweeping the 
advancing ranks with whirring messen- 
gers of death. 

This monument was dedicated, Octo- 
ber 8, 1885, by George H. Patch of the 
Nineteenth infantry. He was assisted 
by representatives of the/ Fifteenth and 
Fighteenth infantry and First Massa- 
chusetts Battery. No survivor of the 
Third Battery was present on the occa- 
sion. On n#iny a well-fought field its 
heroes had faced the iron hail of battle, 
and comparatively few remain to tell 
the story. 



XXIX . — NINETY-THIRD PENNSYITANI A . 

A short distance from the monument 
of the Third battery stands prominently 
forth the attractive monument of the 
gallant Ninety- third Pennsylvania^ 
Third brigade. Third division, Sixth 
corps, marking their position, July 2d 
and 3d. The monument is perched on 
a massive natural rock as its base, part 
of the inscription being chiseled on this 
base. The monument itself consists of 
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s, second base and a massive die with 
paneled sides, the faces sloping from 
either side above the panels so as to form 
in the top surface of the monument an 
enormous corps badge. It is of red 
stone, whilst the blue Roman cross o^ 
the noble Sixth stands out in relief 
from one of the faces. On another of 
the polished paneled sides is deeply 
carved the magic number " 93." From 
an inscription beneath the cross we 
learn that the monument was erected 
by surviving members of the regiment, 



Oct. 3, 1884. It presents an imposing 
appearance at a distance ; but the texture 
of the stone will bear no comparison, 
on a close inspection, with the Westerly, 
Concord, Chester, or Quincy granites, 
or with the granite of the battle-field. 
The execution of the monument how- 
ever is perfect and the enormous corps 
badge formed on the top surface, one of 
the finest conceptions on the field. 

The Ninety-third regiment was 
recruited in Lebanon county, in 
1861, by the Rev. James M. Mc- 
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Carter of the M. E. church, who bad 
been chaplain of the Fourteenth regi- 
ment. It was full in less than a month, 
and soon passing to the front, received 
a terrific baptism of blood in McClellan's 
Peninsular campaign. Here, and in 
numerous other desperate battles, in 
which it fiercely fought for the supre- 
macy of the Union, it sustained heavy 
losses which carried mourning to many 
homes and hearths. No regiment of 
the Army of the Potomac had a better 
or nobler record. 

July 1st, 1863, the regiment was at 
Manchester, Md,, the Sixth being the 
corps which most immediately covered 
the city of Washington. At 8 o'clock 
that evening they started on a forced 
march for the distant battle-field on 
which Reynold had that day fallen. 
Marching all night, at 9 o'clock next 
morning they heard the dull booming of 
the distant cannon, and at ten, crossed 
Mason and Dixon's line. The men 
were fatigued, the day was hot and 
the roads dusty, but, as the colors 
were unfurled and the drums 
beaten as the signal that they 
stood on the invaded soil of the free 
North, within the limits of their own 
loved Keystone state, the heroes of the 
Ninety-third pressed on with renewed 
life and vigor. At two o'clock, p. m., 
of the same day, they reached the im- 
mediate rear of the battle-field at Eock 
Creek on the Baltimore road. They 
were soon ordered to advance to the help 
of the Third and Fifih corps, and theirs 
was the first brigade of the Sixth corps 
to get into action. 

They were formed on the ridge 
on which stand the monuments of 
the Tenth, Thirty- seventh and Seventh 
Massachusetts which we have described, 
their left joining the Pennsylvania Re- 
serves. Just then the fleeing and shat- 



tered masses from the direction of the 
Emmettsburg road approached, closely 
followed by the triumphant foe. With 
a withering fire the brigade checked the 
advance, then charged, driving them 
back and taking twenty-five prisoners. 
They were then moved forward to the 
position where the monument stands of 
which we are now speaking. They 
passed most of the ensuing night in re- 
moving the wounded strewn through the 
fields in front. From eight p. m. of the 
previous evening they had marched 
thirty- nine miles, fought three hours, 
and now passed an almost sleepless 
night, without food, amidst the moana 
of the dying, endeavoring to alleviate 
the sufferings of the thousands in and 
around the Wheat-field, the most sick- 
ening scene of slaughter on which the 
stars of God have looked down since 
the French conqueror marched across 
the plains of Borodino. The regiment 
lost eight killed and twenty-one wound- 
ed. The night of the 3d was spent ia 
burying the dead. The regiment cele- 
brated the fourth of July on picket line, 
but the electric wires had given to a 
nation's throbbing heart the news that 
made that the most glorious fourth of 
July since 1776. 



XXX. — NINETY-EIGHTH PENNSYLVANIA. 

A little further up the field, close be- 
side the garden of a farm-house, is the 
monument of the Ninety-eighth Penn- 
sylvania of the same brigade. The 
Ninety-eighth occupied this position, 
July 2, 3 and 4 It also bears on one 
of its faces the blue Roman cross of the 
Third division. It is neat and well-de- 
signed, a graceful tribute to a gallant 
regiment. In beauty and symmetry of 
proportion it will compare favorably 
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with any other moDument on the field. 
It is made of granite and consists of a 
snb-base and base, above which rises 
the highly polished die, sarmoanted by 
an over- topping cap-stone, elaborately 
worked, which rapidly slopes on all sides 
to an apex. 

The Ninety- eighth was one of the 
bravest and best disciplined regiments 
sent out by the Keystone state. It was 
a Philadelphia regiment, recruited in 
the latter part of 1861. It was composed 
principally of Germans, most of whom 
had already been in service for three 
months in the Twenty-first regiment. 
Many of them had acquired drill and 
experience in arms in the Fatherland. 
They lost in the battle of Gettysburg 
two officers and eleven men. The 
remarks that have already been made 
about the toilsome march and the 
services of the Ninety-third, are also 
applicable to this regiment, as they were 
through it all, side by side, in the same 
brigade. 



XXXI. — COL. FRED. TAYLOR MEMORIAL. 

On our left, as we before said, are the 
desolate flats of the General Crawford 
purchase, bounded on the one side by 
the precipitous cliff of Little Bound Top, 
on the other by a barren ridge that swells 
away towards the woods of the Rose 
farm. A little stream, called Plum 
Run, flows southward through the 
flat, sometimes spreading out into lit- 
tle marshy, miry ponds, sometimes 
completely lost beneath aggregations 
of gigantic rocks heaped in every 
form of disorder. The valley is rocky 
here where it borders the road. As 
it extends southward the rocks be- 
come more numerous and more gigantic, 
until nearly a half mile below, the cli- 



max is reached in the Devil's Den, of 
which more anon. A short distance 
down this flat from the public road, 
against the base of the ridge that ex- 
tends toward the Rose farm, we perceive 
a modest white slab, not unlike an or- 
dinary tombstone in a rural church'- 
yard. This commemorates the death of 
Col. Fred. Taylor, commander of the 
First Bucktail regiment of the Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves, who fell not far from 
this spot whilst gallantly charging to 
drive back the rebel advance of July 
2nd. The stone was placed there by 
Col. Fred. Taylor Post, No. 19, G. A. 
R., Department of Pennsylvania. He 
was a gallant soldier, and died sword in 
hand, at the head of his regiment, for 
the land he loved. 

How appropriate to the memory of 
the gallant Colonel the beautiful words 
of his poet brother as delivered a few 
years later in the National Cemetery. 

" And yet, ye Dead— and yet 

Our clouded natures cling to one regret: 

We are not all resigned 

To yield, with even mind, 

Our scarcely risen stars, that here untimely 

set,, 
We needs must think of History that waits 
For lives that live but in their proud begin. 

ning— 
Arrested promises and cheated fates,— 
Youth's boundless venture and its single 

winning, 
We see the ghosts of deeds they might have 

done. 
The phantom homes that beckoned their en- 
deavor; 
The seeds of countless lives in them begun. 
That might have multiplied for us forever : 
We grudge the better strain of men 
That proved itself, and was extinguisheiL 

then; 
The field with strength and life so thickly 

sown, 
Wherefrom no other harvest shall be mown^ 
For all the land, within it clasping seas. 
Is poorer now in bravery and beauty. 
Such wealth of manly lives and energies 
Was given to teach us all the free man's 

cred duty." 
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XXXn;, — ^NINETY FIRST PENNSYLVANIA. 

Toiling up t^e precipitons sides of 
Little Bound Top by one of the car- 
riage ways that have with mnch labor 
been constructed, we find upon its very 
^summit, in a most commanding; position, 
amidst immense masses and expanses of 
ragged rocks, the gray pedestal, termi- 
aating in a knob, of the gallant Ninety- 
first Pennsylvania. It is perched for 
its base upon an iiomense roundish 
rock, overhanging the very brow of a 
wild, precipitous descent. Occupying 
the position it does, it is visible to the 
approaching tourist as far as the eye 
•can distinguish objects. It marks the 
position of this noble regiment July 2, 
3 and 4. From this point is a magnifi- 
cent view of the Wheat- field beneath, 
and the lines of the contending hosts as 
they extend for miles into the dim dis- 
tance. Just below, a little to the left, 
are the massive rocks and rugged 
<$basms of the Devil's Den. Those who 
were fortunate enough to stand on this 
ispot on the afternoon of July 2nd, 1863, 
could take in far below, in one grand 
panoramic view, the struggle of giants, 
as the tide of battle reeled back from 
the Peach Orchard throagh the Wheat- 
:field to these impregnable ramparts of 
nature's building. 

Standing on the precipitous brow, 
facing the west, the Emmettsburg road 
is a mile beyond in front of us; just 
west of this road in the groves of Semi- 
nary Ridge and its continuation, Oak 
Badge, were the corps of Hill and Long- 
street of Lee's army, July 2 and 3; 
the Taneytown road is behind us ; far 
off to our right extends the Union line 
of defense, now indicated as far as the 
cemetery and the adjacent town of 
Gettysburg, by the avenue we have re- 
cently traversed. There the line sud- 



denly angles off towards the blue tops, 
plainly visible from here, of Gulp's 
Hill and Wolf Hill— the Union right. 

The Union line of defense at Gettys- 
burg has been likened to a fish-hook. 
It is the most appropriate comparison 
that can be made. We are now stand- 
ing near the head of this hook ; the Cen- 
tral avenue is its longer side ; at Ceme* 
tery Hill is the angle or bend ; the le- 
ceeding line thence to Gulp's Hill is the 
shorter side. Study this line well as 
you stand on the apex of Gemetery 
Hill or either of the Round Tops, (for 
from any of these positions all can be 
taken in by the eye), and you will see 
the immense advantage which the po- 
sition gave the Federal commanders. 
At any time during the engagement 
troops and cannon could be moved from 
the extreme rignt to the extreme left, to 
meet a sudden exigency at a sorely 
pressed point, on an interior line of less 
than three miles in length. It was like 
moving in a straight line along the cord 
of a greatly bent bow. To accomplish 
the same result on the Gonfederate side, 
required a detour of at least nine miles. 
They were obliged to travel around the 
outer semi-circle of the bow, at safe 
distance from the hills bristling with 
the Union batteries. This interior line 
was worth to Meade 20,000 men. 

But, if this peculiar formation of the 
line had its advantage, it had also its 
dis vantage for the Federal commander. 
The extended sweep of the rebel line 
on Seminary ridge and its spurs enabled 
their artillery officers on the third day 
to plant a large number of cannon to 
play on Meade's centre and left-centre. 
These, placed in a semi-circular sweep 
from the Seminary to the Peach Orchard, 
were able to concentrate their fire on 
that one devoted portion of the Federal 
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liaea; whilst Meade, from his shorter 
lines, was not able to oppose them, with 
an equal naiiiber. 

The Ninety-first Pennsylraiiia be- 
longed to the Third brigade of the 
Second division of the Fifth corps. It 
was recruited at Philadelphia 



in building stone walls for defense and 
protection. On the morning of the 4tb 
they were on the skirmish line, and, 
being ordered to advance, captured a 
considerable number of prisoners. 
Their loss at tiettyaborg was two 
offii^rE atid nineteen men. After al- 



On the evening of July 1st, 1863, the i most four years of honorable service 
regiment was at Hanover, York county, the N i net y-first were mastered out iu 
At 8 p. m. they were ordered to proceed 1865 without a single blot or stain upon 
rapidly to the battle-field and, althnngb their prond reoord of a glorions career 
wearied and in many cases sboeless, on the tented field amid the stem vicis- 
they started with alacrity. From mid- aitndes and sufi'etingB of a soldier's life, 
night to four in the morning they the brave 140th new \oiik 

The Ninety first at Gettys- 
burg were brigaded with the 
155th Pennsylvania and the 
140th and 14bth New York 
In the ga.lant rescue of Little 
Eound Top from the rebel 
clutches ibe 140th New York 
was especially conspicuous It 
waa the first regiment of the 
brigade to reach the summit 
toward which Hood was 
Hiding Law's bnsade, which 
had Bucceded in forcing its way 
past Vmcent'fi brigade As 
ibey appeared on the aamuut 
theyreceived a heavy fire fnia^ 
the Confederates jnst beneatb. 
them There was no time tc3 
load or fix Dayoneta and Uk.-* 
brave New Yorkers dashed (»-a 
the foe with clubbed muskets and be^^ 
them back The 140th lost more tb^^ 
one hundred men m a few mmnt^M 
including their gallant Colonel, Patri^=3 
H O'Rourke 




MOKUMENT NINFir-riBST PENNSTLViNIA 

bivouacked along the road and then 
resumed the march They reached 
little Round Top about 4 p m on 
July 2d, and chai^d up one side as a 
rebel brigade rushed up the other It 
was a tlose race but the Ninety-firat 
won and drove the foe in confoaion 
before them '1 he Ninety firat w ere 
commanded in this engagement by 
Lieut, Col. Joseph H. Sines. During 
the night of the 2d they were engaged 



DEATH OF QKN WEED 

Job* back of this monument sta:^:3i 
three cannons on iron carnages, mcx te 
sentinels, where once cannon wQxre, 
with great toil, dragged by hand to ^w- 
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sist in repelling invasion. Where the 
cannon stand fell General Weed, an old 
artillery officer, at the time command- 
ing the brigade to which the Ninety- 
first belonged, the Third brigade of the 
Second divinion of the Fifth corps. In 
the heat of the battle, whilst the guns of 
battery D, (Griffin's), of the Fifth Uni- 
ted States artillery were being rapidly 
seived, and were doing fearful execu- 
tion amongst the massed Confederate 
forces in the woods near the Wheat- 
field, he noticed a lack of gunners aod 
was temporarily assisting in loading the 
guns. Whilst thus engaged he was mor- 
tally wounded by a sharp-shooter con- 
cealed behind the rocks in the vicinity 
of the Devil's Den. His friend and 
former subordinate officer. Lieutenant 
Hazlett, commanding battery D, kneel- 
ing over him to receive his dying mes 
sage, was almost instantly shot in the 
same way, and leaping up with one 
convulsive effort, fell dead on the body 
of bis friend. Fifteen men of Griffin's 
battery were also killed on this summit 
within* a few feet of where we now 
stand. 

All around us here on Little Round 
Top are the rude stone walls of defense 
ha^ly constructed in 1863 by troops, 
that had in many cases marched contin- 
uously from twenty to forty miles 
beneath the rays of a broiling sun and 
over rough roads to join in the fray. 

Several times during the battle of 

«^aly 2nd this point was almost in pos- 

fioanon of the rebels. Gen. Longstreet, 

with a soldier's keen eye, had marked it 

for his own. Whilst the bulk of his 

corps and Hill's were engaging the at- 

tentioQ of Sickles in one of the most 

botly contested battles of the world's 

lii6tory,he sent Hood's division by a flank 

movemeDt far into the rear of the main 



body of the Third corps to seize the 
coveted prize. The hill was defense- 
less. Geo. Warren, chief of engineers, 
saw the critical situation, and with 
almost superhuman exertions hurried 
up troops. At his request Sykes sent 
I in his brigades Yis fast as they arrived, 
first, Vincent's, which for a time foiled 
the enemy. When they succeded in 
out flanking him Weed's brigade oppor- 
tunely arrived as related above. 
Chamberlain's Twentieth Maine tenac- 
iously refused to be driven from their 
position, although overpowered, out- 
flanked, without a cartridge and obliged 
to rely on the bayonet alone ; and when, 
after the check given by Weed , the 
enemy again attempted the capture of 
the hill Gen. Vincent's brigade swept 
upon the run and it was saved. But its 
rescue cost the life of that gallant soldier, 
whilst on the Confederate side that 
stubborn fighter, Hood, was desperately 
wounded in the very commencement of 
the fight, Law succeeding him in com- 
mand. 

Hood had opened the infantr^ fight- 
ing of July 2nd, by a desperate attack 
on Ward's brigade of Birney's division 
of the Third corps which, with an insuf- 
ficient force, held the long drawn out 
line where Sickles' left extended back 
through the woods on this side of the 
Wheat-field to the vicinity of the Devil's 
Den beneath us. He was at first re- 
pulsed, and when the Alabama brigade 
of Law and the Texan brigade of Rob- 
ertson finally swept up to what they 
deemed certain victory, they were sur- 
prised to find their curtain of the 
99th Pennsylvania of Ward's brigade 
which had bravely stood between them 
and Round Top, strengthened by the 
Fifth corps brigades we have mentioned ; 
and that formidable bulwark bristling 
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with the hayonets of determined men. 



DESCRIPTION BY GEN. DEVENS. 

Major General Charles Devens says 
of the fighting at this point: **The 
straggle for the possession of Bound 
Top became most furious. Nowhere 
daring the engagement was more deter- 
mination shown. Each regiment of the 
Fifth corps as it came up realized that 
the point was vital — that to loose it was 
to loose the day — and fought accord- 
ingly. Fiercely striven for, manfully 
held, night-fall saw it and the whole 
crest from it to C alp's Hill in our pos- 
session. The most anxious hours of 
the whole hattle were those in which its 
possession and the line of the Emmetts- 
burg road were thus fiercely debated." 



VIEW FROM LITTLE ROUND TOP. 

Let us imagine ourselves on the apex 
of Little Round Top, July 2d, 1803. 
The forenoon had been comparatively 
quiet oa both sides. In the afternoon 
Sickles had hurried from a council of 
war, which he feared contemplated a 
change of position to Pipe creek in 
Maryland — and advanced his corps from 
the line of the avenue westward till they 
were on or near the Emmettsburg road. 
If his object was to precii.itate a conflict 
that would make it imperative to fight it 
oat at Gettjfsburg, he certainly was 
successful. 

On that eventful July afternoon C. 
Carleton Coffin stood where we now 
stand. We quote a few choice para- 
graphs from his graphic descriptiouj as 
he gave it then to the Boston Journal, 
as the yell of battle was ringing in his 
ears; and as he gave it twenty years 
after to the Boston Globe . 



CARLETON's account of JULY 2ND, 1863. 

'* I looked down upon the scene from 
Little Round Top. At three o'clock the 
Third corps advanced antil they had 
nearly reached the Peach Orchard of 
Sherf ey. The Ninth Massachusetts bat- 
tery. Captain Bigelow, accompanied 
them. The enemy was prepared. A 
battery opened on Longstreet's extreme 
right, another, and another, until the 
fire extended along the entire front line 
northward to the Seminary. The can- 
nonade was furious, disemboweling 
horses and tearing up the earth. The 
air was filled with strange, unearthly 
noises, caused by the sharp whistling of 
rifle-bolts and round shot, and the 
whirring noise of shells over head and 
all around. 

'^The response was immediate. In 
three minutes' time the earth tremhled 
with the tremendous concussion of two 
hundred pieces of artillery. Two line& 
of the enemy preceded by skirmishers 
came up. They numbered from thirty 
to forty thousand men. They 
advanced with cheers and yells. Whil^^- 
tSickles held them in check a divisioi^ 
from Longstreet moved upon his left:: 
flank, and attempted to get between^ 
him and Round Top, which he rightly^ 
judged to be the key to the whole posi- 
tion. 

"Sickles was furiously attacked upoo^ 
his left and the angle at the Peach Or-— 
chard where his line receded. In th^ 
meantime Longstreet was attempting tc^ 
drive his men into the half mile that in-* 
tervened between Bigelow and RoonS 
Top. * You must hold this position, tiL^ 
I can get two batteries on the ridge^ 
were the orders of Major McGilverjr" 
commanding Third corps artillery, t^<^ 
Bigelow. *Send up batteries and seiB.^ 
up men' was Sickles' request. The 
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emy were now close upon Bigelow's 
battery. The artillerists attached to the 
battery were nine months' men and had 
never before been under fire. 

'* 'Give them grape and canister,' said 
McGilvery to Bigelow, Bigelow gave 
Ihem all he had, and then commenced 
on spherical case. Men never under 
fire were expected to roll back the dense 
advancing lines. Dp through the 
Wheat-field came Barksdale's Mississip- 
pians. Great gaps were made in their 
ranks, but still they pressed on rein- 
forced by Wofford's brigade. The 
rebels were desperate. Sickles was 
pushed back toward the ridge. A 
rebel battery hastened up and unlim- 
bered close upon Bigelow. The rebels 
rushed upon his guns. He blew them 
from the muzzles and filled the air with 
the shattered fragments of human bod- 
ies. Still they came on with demoniac 
screams climbing upon the limbers and 
shooting his horses. Five of his ser- 
geants were instantly killed, three of 
his cannoneers were gone, twenty- two 
of his men were killed and wounded, 
and himself shot through the side ; tet 

HE HELD ON TILL McGlLVERY GOT HIS TWO 

BATTERIES IN POSITION. He brought off 
five limbers and two of his pieces drag- 
ging them in part by hand. The rebels 
seized the four pieces with shouts of 
victory, waved their flags, and came on 
for new triumphs. McGilvery's batter- 
ies drove them back by a flanking fire. 
At this time a fresh division of Sickles' 
corps, Humphreys, came up. Another 
charge was made on the rebels, and the 
guns of Bigelow were recovered. 

** The Fifth corps now came up. The 
Second corps and Doubleday's division 
of the First were already engaged. 
Terrific was the fighting in the woods 
and the second Wheat-field west of 



Bigelow where all the Third corps di- 
visions and a portion of the Fifth be- 
came engaged. Longstreet had every 
advantage of position. His men were 
sheltered behind a wall and in the woods 
along Plum Run. 

''As I look down upon the scene, I 
see tb rough the rising smoke, Union 
troops rushing through the wheat, 
disappearing in the woods, reappear- 
ing with ranks thinned and brokeu, 
followed by the Confederates who in 
turn are driven back by the Union 
troops in reserve. A hundred cannons 
are thundering. The rolls of musketry 
are like the surges of the sea upon a 
rock-bound coast. 

"Part of Slocum's corps was now 
brought from the extreme right. Still 
the rebels pressed on. Battery after 
battery of the reserve artillery came 
thundering up. The Sixth corps, which 
had just arrived upon the field, came 
up as supports, a part of them taking a 
position at the eastern base of Round 
Top, the rest supporting the left centre. 

'* A body of rebels having advanced^ 
to the summit of Granite Spur, Gen. 
Meade despatched General Crawford^ 
with the Pennsylvania Reserves to dis — 
lodge them. The rebels first received.^ 
the fire of the Sixth corps and then oC^ 
the Reserves. The Bucktails,under Gol^ 
Taylor, in advance, moved up the crests 
and over it driving the rebels bef ora» 
them to the foot of the hill and captor-" 
ing three hundred of them. Col. Tay-* 
lor was killed whilst leading his men t<7 
the summit of the hill. 

** From five o'clock till after eight, 
into the gloom of night, the sanguinary 
struggle continued. Again and again 
the rebels charged upon our lines, but 
were as often driven back and then our 
men would dash after them taking 
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prisoaers, till fifteen huDdced bad 
been bronght id from the corpi of Hill 
and Longstteet." 




UUOR-GEHERAL CIUWFORD. 

AH tbiB and much that words cannot 
descnbe cijuld be Been from the point 
we now occupy, July 2nd, 1863. The 
concluding charge of tien. Crawford's 
Reserves supported by the Sixth corp 
yr&B one of the fiorvst features of tbv 
Inttle at this point, or indeed at any 
joint of the field. 

JlK ADAMS COUNTY COMPANY ON ITS OWN SOIL, 

Little Adams county, in which Get- 
'tysbni^ is situated, bent twenty-eight 
iFnIl companies into tbe Umon army 
Anting various periods of tbe war. In 
addition, portions of at least nine others 
mre recrnited within its limits, whilst 
ita sons in con^derable numbers were 
found in regiments from many other 
states as well as in the regular anny. 
It contributed, in the aggregate, at 
least thiree full regiments to the hosts 
battling for national perpetuity. Yet 
at the time of the battle of Gettysbnrg 
there was but one Adams county com- 
pany in the Army of the Potomac. 
This was Company K., of the First 



regiment of the celebrated Pennsylvania 
Reserve Corps There were other 
Adams county commands that partid- 
pated in tbe operations of the campaign 
which attended Lee's invasioo of the 
Xorth, but to Company K belongs the 
proud dibtioction of being tbe only com- 
pany from the conaly tliat fought in 
the battle of Gettyabnrg. 

This company was one of the finest 
and noblest that tbe Keystone Cummon- 
wealth sent to tbe war, being recruited 
principally from the best families of 
Adams county— young men of principle 
and integrity, who in tbe dark days of 
1861 sacrificed the ease and comfort of 
home because they felt it to be a sacred 
duty to rush to tbe rescue of an imper- 
illed Union The company went out 
onder the Hon. Edward McPherson. 
In the disaatrons Heuiusular campaign 
it loat tbe brave aud lamented Fin. 
13ailey;at South Mountain, tbe heroic 
Sadler, Tbe brave aud accomplished 
Brevet Biigadier-Oeueral W. W.Stuart 
stnrted his military career as a private 
in this company. In the Gettysburg 
campaign it was commanded by Cap- 
tain H. N. Minoigb. Their record, as 
of all that noble curps, the Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves, was one of hard service 
honorably and comecientiousty per. 
formed. 

As Company K charged across the 
rugged cliSs of Little Rouud Top many 
of ilB members could see in tbe distance 
their own homes and farms over which 
were now surging the terrible billows of 
bloody strife. Set^oant Samuel A. 
Young, in entering the battle marched 
along the edge of his father's farm, but 
impelled by a stern sense of duty, did 
not leave tbe ranks or pause long enoogb 
to even see his aged mother, whilst bis 
father and loving aistefs only saw bim 
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by going to him on the blood- baptized 
sides of Round Top, Here in sight of 
their own homes fought I. N. Dnrboraw 
and many other representatives of 
Adams county's most illustrious families. 
There should long ere this have been a 
m arker to commemorate the services of 
company K of the First Reserves. 
Every regiment of this noble corps 
should speedily have a monument du- 
rable as their fame ; imposing as their 
unsullied record. 

WHY SICKLES- ADVANCED. 

The advance of Sickles to the £m- 
mettsburg road in line of battle has 
been described by old soldiers as one of 
the most magnificent scenes ever wit- 
nessed in the Army of the Potomac. 
This advance has been severely and, 
We think, most unjustly criticised. The 
treasons for the advance as given by 
Sickles himself and other officers of re- 
pute before the congressional committee 
of investigation on the conduct of the 
war seem to fully justify it. Our space 
and scope will not permit even a con- 
densed analysis of this testimony. Suf- 
fice to say the advance made a contest 
inevitable for which the rebels were 
better prepared than Sickles was. It is 
doubtful if Sickles himself had any 
idea how well prepared they were. If 
he had not opened the ball, 
they would. The line to which 
Sickles advanced was essentially 
a weak one, and its weakest point was 
the fact that it presented two fronts. 
One front on which was the bulk of his 
corps, was on the Emmettsburg road 
joining Hancock on the right. At the 
Peach Orchard bis line angled and re- 
ceded sharply to Round Top, but was 
weakly held, and gave Longstreet the 
opportunity he wanted, already men- 



tioned. Whilst he assailed Sickles 
furiously in front and fully occupied his 
attention, he also moved on his flank. 
It was a finely conceived plan of a great 
general, (for such Longstreet undoubt- 
edly was), well carried out, and almost 
successful. At all events, if Sickles 
made a mistake, it was a mistake of the 
head not the heart, for no braver soldier 
or nobler patriot ever wore the honored 
blue than Major-General Daniel £. 
Sickles. The result was a partial but 
temporary defeat, that cost the victors 
more than the vanquished, and drove 
the Union troops into an impregnable 
line. 



XXXIII. — GENERAL VINCENT MEMORIAL. 

Going down Little Round Top a short 
distance in the direction of Round Top 
proper, we pass a white marble, very 
similar to an ordinary tomb stone,^et 
in one of the natural rocks which are so 
plentiful that it is only occasionally 
that any soil is visible. On the upper 
part of the stone is carved the Maltese 
cross of the Fifth corps. It is intended 
to mark the position of the Third bri- 
gade. First division. Fifth corps, and 
more particularly the spot where fell, 
mortally wounded, Colonel Strong 
Vincent of Pennsylvania, July 2nd. 
Law's Alabama brigade bad, by a 
flank attack, moved between the two 
Round Tops and swept far up to the 
summit, the Twentieth Maine under the 
heroic Chamberlain, contesting the 
ground inch by inch. Colonel Vin- 
cent's whole brigade became involved in 
the action. At the time he received the 
fatal bullet he was standing on the rock 
in which the marble is now planted, in 
full view of the enemy, rallying his 
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men, who were falling back throaf;h a as be was id the agonies of death, July 
misanderstood order. President Lincoln 7, 1863. The stone was erected by Gen. 
made him a brigadier-general by tele- 1 Strong Vincent Post, No. 67, G. A. B., 
graph, the dispatch being received just I of Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ind Top and Devil's Den — Beautiful Monuments Amid Wild Ravines and 
Precipitous CliHs,— XXXIV, Ninth Massachusetts. 



very nai row 
_ valley between 
^ the two bills 
and 
for a short way nl hr 
dilapidated sfonc walls 
hastily coDBtrncted foi 
defense twenty two yi-ars 
ago, Big Round 1 >p we 
reach tbe imsnihcent 
and massive . 
of the 9th Massi huaetti 
onu of tbe finest piei-ei 
■of artistic work upon the 
field, The mon iraent i 
planted on a huge flat 
rock. The two baseB and 
the diosurmtuntnBare 
exquisitely finisled and 
perfectly proportioned 
This regiment belongel 
to the Second bi sadu 




ivision Yitth 
corps and had twenty- 
six cBsuallies in this en- 
gagement The moHn- 
ment gives a complete 
history of the regiment, 
iders and from 
«hat places iheLompan- 
Ks came It also givee 
a list of fnity two ©n- 
Ki?etneut m wl ch the 
t participated in- 
.ludiag maDy of the 
■f the war To- 
tal casualties during the 
! overlap. 
ping cBp-stoue above the 
s an elaborate piece 
of notkmanship which 
must be seen to be ap- 
preciated one of its 
hnest featureb lemg the 
iicb apol- 



MOKOMENT NINTH MiSSACHtTBErrS. 
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ifibed "e" is displayed, eocircled by 
awreath. The most conHpicuous f estare 
of tbe moDument however is the enorm- 
OOB and elabor&tel; carvtid cross 
of Malta, which risea from the 
Mp-stone and on which are sculp- 
tured Tarioiu deeigna iucladinfc the 
llawachusetta coat of arms prominentlr 



displayed. Tbe Ninth was one of tbe 
finest raiments that left the Bay State 
to fight for our national perpetuity. It 
WBB commanded by Colonel Patiick R. 
Goiney and was brigaded with the 
Thirty-second Masaachnsetts, Foortb 
Michigan and Sixty-second Pennsyl- 




MO rMENT OVS HlhDRED AND EIGHTEENTH I'ENNSYLViKIA. 

XXXV— OKK HUNDRED AND EI HTEENTH sidoby a serpentine path where often 

FEHNSYLVANU ' Steps are neceseary, along the stone 

Toiling np tbe precipitous mountain | walls, amidst 
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boulders of rocks^ the thick, primeval 
woods around unbroken by sound of 
Hfe, we at length reach the large and 
beautiful monument of the Corn Ex- 
change regiment of Philadelphia — One 
Hundred and Eighteenth Pennsylvania 
belonging to the First brigade, .Eirst 
division, Fifth corps. They were en- 
gaged in advance of the Wheat-field, 
July 2nd, and held this position July 
dd and 4th. From the monument we 
learn that the regiment participated in 
thirty-four battles and lost as follows: 
Killed in battle, 205; died of wounds 
and disease, 500 ; Missing in action, 273. 
We also learn that their original muster 
was 960; recruits, 456 ; and that at the 
final muster but 139 of the original 
members remained. This monument 
is undoubtedly one of the finest and 
most artistic conceptions yet erected on 
this famous field. Planted on an en- 
ormous rock, it consists of a sub-base, 
base, die and cap-stone, each one of 
the four parts decreasing in width by a 
regular proportion. Portions of the 
second base, as well as the faces of the 
die and cap are highly polished. One of 
the faces of the die states that the mon- 
ument was erected to the honor of the 
regiment by the Commercial Exchange t 
formerly Corn Exchange of Philadelphia 
and by the surviving members. The 
monument bears the trefoil of the Second 
<^orps, and the Maltese cross of the Fifth 
enclosed in a wreath, but the most 
striking feature of this elaborately exe- 
cuted piece of workmanship is the sur- 
mounting and artistically sculptured 
knapsack resting on cannon-balls. 

The One Hundred aud Eighteenth 
had a glorious record, not surpassed by 
any regiment in the noble Army of the 
Potomac. The resolution to raise a 
regiment of infantry for the United 



States service was passed by the Phila- 
delphia Corn Exchange, July 27, 
1862. By the end of August the regi- 
ment was full and started to the front 
under Col. Chas. M. Provost. On the 
evening of July Ist, the One Hundred 
and Eighteenth was at Hanover, and at 
9 p. m. started for the battle-field. 
They reached the immediate vicinity of 
the conflict during the forenoon of the 
2nd, and were for a time in reserve in 
the rear of Cemetery Hill, but, about 4 
o'clock, were sent to the left and became 
engaged. At 7 o'clock a. m., of the 3d, 
they were sent up into Round Top to 
the position occupied by the monument, 
and at 10 on the 4th, marched out and 
were engaged as skirmishers with the 
foe preparing for retreat. 



XXXVI.-ONE HUNDRED AND NINETEENTH PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

Still further up the mountain, near 
the summit, by a toilsome march, we 
reach the handsome monument of the 
One Hundred and Nineteenth Pennsyl- 
vania. It is of Quincy granite, seven 
and a-half feet high and four feet 
square at the base, surmounted by a 
carved cannon ball. The four sides 
culminate in keystone arches, immedi- 
ately uLder which is the red Roman 
cross of the First division of the Sixth 
corps. The polished faces of the die 
bear the following inscriptions : 

'* Erected by surviving members and 
friends, October 3, 1885." "Organize 
at Philadelphia, September 1, 1862. 
Mustered out of service, June 19, 1865. 
Killed in action, died of wounds or from 
disease, eleven officers, one hundred and 
eighty five men. Wounded, three hun- 
dred and five officers and men." 
"After a continuous march of thirty- 
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Bevea miles reached field afteruooD of descriptiotiB of important movemeotB 
the 2nd. The Brigade, One httadred | connected with the battle that has any- 
and Nineteetith Pennsylvania, Sixth ; vhere been delivered. 
MaiDe, Forty-ninth Fcnusylvania, j Id the interest of historical accnra^ 



Fifth WiscoDBin, covered extreme 
fantry left of the Union army east of 
the Taneytown road on the 3rd. Occu- 
pied this positioa from evening of 3rd 



cannot help but believe that it 
wouW have been more appropriate bad 
the monument been placed in the po- 
:taally occupied by the regiment 



morning of the 6th." The fourth face ' whilst ihe battle was in progress. The 
contains the names of the corps, divi- Sistli corps, not having been as heavily 
sion, brigade and regimental command- 
ers in this engagement. 

On one of the sides of llic second base 
Stands ont in block letters "119 Reg. P. 
V." The overhanging artbes above 
the four faces of the die with tbeir 
polished keystones and tho polished 
corps badges beneath the arcbcri are a^ 
finely conceived as they are admirably 
executed. No verbal description can 
dojnstice to this beautiful monumetit. 
It most be seen to be 
appreciated. After view 
ing it on the field the 
author has frequeuily 
«iace traced with delight 
its faoltlees symmetry as 
reproduced by photogra- 
pher Tipton in his admi- 
mble stereoscopic view. 

The monument was 
dedicated with imposing 
ceremonies, October 3. 
1885. The Philadelphia 
excnriiiou on this occa- 
lion consisted of mor< 
than one hundred lead' 
mg and representative citizen- soldiers i 
of that city, including Colonel Peter 
C. Etlmaker, who commanded the regi- 
ment in this engagement. The oration 
of the occasion inclading the regimental 
history was delivered by Gen. James 
W. Latta. It has been prononnced 
one of the most complete and elaborate 




MONtr«EST O 



(TOBED ASD NINETEENTH PENNSYLVANIA. 

igaged at Gettysburg as the other 
commands, led the pursuit of Lee's re- 
treating forces. Duringthis pursuit the 
One hundred and Nineteen tb.with other 
regiments of the corps came up with 
Lee's rear at Fairfield, eight miles from 
Gettysburg, at the base of South Moun- 
tain, where some skirmishing ensued. 
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THE VIEW FROM ROUND TOP. 

On the srnnmit of Round Top is an 
observatory forty feet in height, free to 
all, from which a view can be obtained 
that will amply repay even a more 
toilsome march than is reqnire4 to 
reach this lofty position. It would be 
worth a long journey to have the mag- 
nificent prospect afforded from this spot. 
From this lofty eminence, the extreme 
infantry left of the Union army, the 
whole battle-field is visible, and all the 
surrounding country for twenty miles 
in every direction. We can follow the 
sweep of the horse-shoe curved Union 
line. We can see opposite, just beyond 
the Emmettsburg road, the entire length 
of the low, wooded hill, variously called 
Oak or Seminary Ridge, which formed 
the extended line of Lee's army, on 
Thursday and Friday, July 2 and 3. 
Right at the base of Round Top, in our 
rear, is the Taney town road, and here 
lay Baford's cavalry on the third day 
guarding our extensive ammunition 
trains and reserve artillery parked in the 
triangular space between it and the 
Baltimore road. 

kilpatrick's fight. 

• ^ Looking down Round Top on the 
left, amid dense forests and precipitous 
chasms, we see Plum Run threading its 
way. Here it was, about a mile beyond 
the base of Round Top and half way be- 
tween the Emmettsburg and Taney town 
roads, that Kilpatrick, on Friday, the 
third, boldly thwarted the desperate ef- 
fort of a portion of Longstreet's infan- 
try and artillery to get around our ex- 
treme left and fall upon the parked and 
defenceless trains in the rear. This ef- 
fort was made about the same time as 
Pickett's charge. 
Kilpatnck had with him two brigades, 



commanded respectively by DeForrest 
and Farnsworth. Dismounting his 
troopers, he silenced the rebel batteries 
and drove back their infantry to their 
original position, inflicting on them con- 
siderable loss. Kilpatrick also lost se- 
verely, amongst his killed being the 
heroic General Farnsworth and Captain 
Harris, an excellent cavalry officer. 

devil's den. 

Descending the precipitous sides of 
Round Top, and crossing the vale 
piled w»th rocks of every size, in every 
conceivable position and combination^ 
we stand before the frowning cliffs of 
the Devil's Den, (appropriately named), 
one of the most wonderful aggregations 
of massive rocks rent with horrid chasma 
and fissures to be found anywhere on 
the continent. All around is a picture 
of wild desolation. 

We have already told how, on the 
2nd of July, Sickles was fiercely at- 
tacked on his advanced line of the 
Emmettsburg road, especially at the 
Peach Orchard where his line formed 
an angle, his other front receding from 
that point toward Round Top. Also 
how, whilst his attention was thus dis- 
tracted, Longstreet made a desperate 
effort to occupy the Round Tops. The 
reader will remember how nearly this 
came to a successful execution. It was 
thwarted only by the determined fight- 
ing of a few brave troops and the quick 
sagacity of Warren and his subordinate 
officers, who happened to be near. 
Thus it came to pass that all the rocky 
ravine between the two Round Tops, 
and the chasm of Plum Run between 
them and the Devil's Den, was the scene 
of desperate fighting. All the rocks 
where flows the sluggish little stream 
were piled with the dead, the fighting 
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being in many cases a hand-to-hand 
contest 

REMINISCENCES OF PLUM RUN. 

As we leave the two Round Tops in 
approaching this stream, it is so rocky 
that sufficient soil could not be found to 
bury the rebel dead who fell here. The 
writer saw many dead who received no 
burial except to have a pile of stones 
thrown over them as they lay just where 
they fell, which only partially concealed 
the festering carcasses beneath. It was 
a hideous and revolting sight, but war is 
replete with horrors. In charging across 
the piles of rocks at Flam Bun many 
dead and wounded fell in the chasms be- 
tween. The heavy rains that followed 
the battle washed down and lodged in 
these places other corpses from positions 
higher up the flat. These bodies were 
never recovered, but gradually decom- 
posed, whilst the bones were Washed 
away or covered with rubbish. More 
than a month after the battle in one of 
these chasms was presented the hideous 
spectacle of the remains of five rebels 
piled upon each other just as they bad 
fallen in a place from which it would have 
been impossible to extricate the bodies. 

Gazing at these rocks n round the 
Devil's Den the mind of the writer re- 
verts to a black-haired, handsome youth 
of an Alabama regiment who after the 
battle lay for weeks in the hospital of 
the drd Army Corps moaning with pain. 
Much of the time he was partially de- 
lerious from the fever and suffering in- 
daced by a shattered leg, the amputa- 
tion of which had been too long delayed. 
In all his ravings the prominent subject 
was those "awful, awful rocks." He had 
fallen near this point and these weird 
surroundings so different from his South- 
em home of beauty were ever foremost 



in his mind through all his weeks of suf 
fering till death came to his relief in that 
Northern land and men in blue placed 
him, with a hundred others, in one of 
those long trenches that were found in 
every field for miles around. 



NINETY-NINTH PENNSYLVANIA. 

Immediately in rear of Devil's Den 
stands the imposing monument of the 
brave Ninety-ninth Pennsylvania, hav- 
ing a height of ten feet. This monument 
was not erecteil until after this work 
had gone to press, too late to give a 
minute description or have it appropri- 
ately numbered. 

At this point was the extreme left of 
Sickles' line when the fight of July 2nd 
opened. The other regiments of Ward's 
brigade of Birney's division were the 
124th New York and Twentieth Indiana, 
whose monuments we will meet with a 
little farther on, and Berdan's First and 
Second U. S. Sharpshooters, Fourth 
Maine, Eighty-sixth New York and 
Third Maine, the latter regiment how- 
ever, on that day forming a portion of 
Graham's line. The six brigades of the 
Third corps extended from this point to 
the Peach Orchard salient, almost a 
mile in front, and then along the Em- 
mettsburg road to Hancock's left. This 
line was too long to be strongly held by 
the force at Sickles' command, and this 
portion of it,against which Hood beat so 
furiously, was especially weak in the 
number of men. But the brave regi- 
ments of Ward's brigade made up ia 
valor and daring what they lacked in 
numbers, and nowhere on the field of 
Gettysburg was there fiercer strife or 
more reckless valor on the part of the 
Union's defenders than along this rocky 
ridge. 

To the right of Ward's brigade, which 
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was the second of Birney's division, lay 
the Third brigade of tlie same division, 
the command of De Trobriand, his 
original line extendinfi; throu{;h tbe 
Wheat-field, whilst to his right lay tbe 
First brigade, (Graham'c). his poeitioD 
beinf; the salient at the Peach Orchard. 
From here the other division of the 
Third corps, (Humphreys'), exlend- 
ed along tbe Emmettsburg road. 
We shall endeavor further on to give 
an epitome of tbe fighting along the 
different points of this extended liite. 

The Ninety. ninth, (oripinallj num- 
bered the Thirty -second), was recruited 
early in the summer of 1861, principally 
from Fhiladelpbia and Lancaster 
county. With desperate tenacity, in 
this dreary and exposed position, they 
repulsed the furious assaults of Uood, 
until 4.30 p, m , when relieved by regu- 
lars of the Fifth corps. Major Moore 
was wounded early in the action leaving 
Oaptaia Fritz in command. The regi; 
ment lost Lieut. Nice, killed ; and live of- 
ficers wounded, and left one-half of all 
their number killed or wounded on this 
desolate ridge of death ; but were hon- 
ored by the special commendadon of 
Generab Ward and Birney for their 
gallantry and valuable services. 

On the 3rd of July the regiment was 
moved to the rear of the Second corps 
as a support during Longstreet's as- 
sault. The Ninety-ninth continued with 
the Potomac army till tbe Grand Ke- 
view, May 23, 1865, in which they 
participated under the command of tbo 
gallant Fiitz, who had risen to the rank 
of Lieut. Colonel. Soon after I he 
lament was mustered oat after an 
honorable and unsullied record of al- 
most four years' dnration. 



XIXVII. — ONE HUNDRED ANO TWENTY- TOCRTH 
NEW YORK, COL. ELLia' STATUE. 

Just in the rear of the Devil's Dcd, 
at the termination of the Wheat-field 
avenue, we find the magnidceat, artis- 
tically constructed monument to Colonel 




MOHUUEHT 124th new YORK. 

Ellis and bis "Orange Blossoms." The 
monument stands on the line occupied 
by the One Hundred and Twenty- 
fourth New York of Orange county, in 
therepulse of Longstreet, July 2d. It 
was built by tbe St. Jobasbnry Granite 
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Oompany of Vermont granite and is 
sixteen feet in height surmonnted by a 
life-size granite statue of Colonel A. 
Van-Home £llis who was killed on this 
«pot whilst in command of the regiment. 
Never perhaps have features been more 
£nely chiselled in granite. The statue 
faces the west as was the gallant Ellis 
when he fell sword in hand. Conspic- 
nous on the monument stands forth 
the chiselled diamond of Sickles' noble 
Third Corps. The inscription on 
the die states that the ''Orange Bios- 
somb" went into action on this spot with 
•eighteen officers and two hundred and 
twenty men, and lost in killed and 
wounded seven officers and eighty-five 
men. On the four sides of the sub-base 
are suitable inscriptions such as ''Or- 
ange County's Tribute to her Brave 
Defenders ;" "Fraternity, Charity, Loy- 
alty;'' "Our Comrades- they died for 
iheir Country." This monument is one 
of the finest on the field and has on it 
the names of all of the regiment who 
were killed in this engagement. This 
regiment belonged to the Second brigade. 
First division. Third corps This was 
the monument that suffered soon after 
its erection from the vandalism of some 
unknown party who would, if detected t 
have been summarily dealt with by the 
enraged citizens. 

The monument was dedicated with 
appropriate and imposing ceremonies, 
July 2, 1884, just twenty-one years 
after the desperate conflict in which the 
re^ment bore so conspicuous a part. 
The music was furnished by the "War- 
wick Comet Band" of Orange County, 
N. Y. The veterans of the One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fourth were accom- 
panied to the field by delegations of the 
Fourteenth and Seventeenth Connecti- 
cut. The impressive devotional exer- 



cises of the occasion were conducted by 
the Rev. James C. Dennison, who was 
formerly a Lieutenant of the regiment, 
and had been wounded on this spot. 
An appropriate original poem was read 
by Lieut. E. G. Fowler, of the Fifth 
N. Y. This beautiful poem was full of 
reminders of army life in camp, in field, 
on the march and amid all the varied 
incidents of a soldier's joys and a sol- 
dier's hardships. It was rich in sug- 
gestion and replete with patriotic inspi- 
ration. 

Speaking of the granite representa- 
tion of their fallen Colonel, as it towered 
beside them, he paid to the brave Ellis 
the following glowing tribute, which all 
the "Orange Blossoms" knew to be as 
well deserved as it was elegantly worded. 

"Tis meet that we perpetuate his fame, 

'Tls well to honor Ellis' glorious name; 

He gave his life that Freedom should not 

die, 
And we cannot our gi*atitude deny. 
His gi'anite counterpart among these hills 
Shall for all time send patriotic thrills 
Though loyal hearts who love their country's 

fame, 
And, loving it, revere brave Ellis' name 
In ages yet to come, as men shall trace, 
With loving eyes, yon adamantine face, 
As o'er this battle-field they cast their eyes, 
This statue will remind them that the prize 
Of Liberty, that boon beyond compare, 
Was won in part by him whose figure there 
In silent grandeur overlooks the plain, 
Where lie by thousands fellow patriots 

slain." 

The poem closed with the following 
beautiful invocation for national peace 
and unity in which should be merged 
in one common brotherhood what were 
once warring factions. 

"And now that o'er our land the reign of 

peace 
Has re-united all, let discords cease; 
With charity for all, the sword lay by; 
Devoid of malice, drop the battle cry; 
Meet our late foeman with a friendly hand. 
Of warring factions make a patriot band: 
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So shall our broad domain from shore to 

shore, 
Paclflc's strand to proud Atlantic's roar, 
From tropic's southern seas to northern frost 
Enclose a land where all the tempest-tossed 
Of climes, where tyranny finds a home, 
May hither with their loved ones safely 



come 



?» 



The oration of the day by General 
Stewart L. Woodford, was one of the 
most cultured, polished and eloquent 
addresses ever delivered on this famed 
field. In his usual majestic manner the 
General rose by successive climaxes to 
the very highest bursts of impassioned 
eloquence. He spoke briefly of the 
work of the One Hundred and Twenty- 
fourth at Gettysburg ; pathetically, of 
the eminent fitness of this memorial ser- 
vice. 

On this ground Ellis had died, their 
Major had fallen, their Lieutenant- 
Colonel,F. M. Cumming8,been wounded. 
Nearly one-half of all their command 
had moistened this rocky soil with their 
blood. On this rocky ridge of death 
many of Orange county's noblest sons 
had given their lives to seal their last 
full measure of devotion to their country. 
Every spot was eloquent of historic self- 
sacrifice. The speaker paid a magnifi- 
cent tribute to the private soldier to 
whom after all we are indebted for the 
victory at Gettysburg . • As our govern- 
ment is of and for the people, so was 
this a fight of the rank and file. He 
further said that, while we might extol 
the bravery of the rebel forces who here 
fought so magnificently and heroically 
and accord them honesty of purpose — 
while we may and should reach out the 
hand of fellowship and reconciliation 
over a saved Union — there must be no 
forgetting the cause for which our heroes 
died. We were in the right. Our cause 
was eternally right. The graves of the 
fallen on both sides now bind the nation 



together and there is a grand future be- 
fore us. Swords will never again be 
drawn to sever the Union 

David A. Buehler, esq., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Battle-field Association, in 
receiving the monument, called atten- 
tion to the fact that although the Em- 
pire State had ninety two regiments and 
batteries in this battle, and that fully 
one- fourth of all the hero dead in the 
National Cemetery over whose tombs a 
grateful nation keeps watch and ward 
were from New York, yet the One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fourth had been the 
first organization from that state to 
erect a monument. This was a credit 
and a glory to Orange county. 

Col. John B. Bachelder then, in his 
inimitable and accurate style, gave a 
full account of the operations of July 
2nd, 1863, on this part of the field. 
The engagement along the line of this 
rocky ridge, in which the One Hundred 
and Twenty- fourth and the other regi- 
ments of Ward's brigade participated, 
was one of the most bloody and stub- 
bornly contested of the war. Yet, 
though assailed with overwhelming num- 
bers, the One Hundred and Twenty- 
fourth gallantly held their ground till 
the rebels under cover turned their 
flank. 

A sharpshooter's fate. 

All the massive rocks in this vicinity 
bear numerous marks of the missiles 
from artillery and small arms. Some 
of them have hundreds of the peculiar 
discolorations made wherever a musket 
ball strikes one of these granite rocks ; 
whilst many places can be seen where 
fragments were scaled off by the shot 
and shell of death-dealing cannon. 
Only a few yards from this spot a 
rebel sharpshooter had placed himself 
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in the narrow fissure between two rocks 
each as large as an ordinary dwelling 
house. There was just room in the 
narrow aperture for his body. He had 
built up in front of him a stone wall for 
protection and from behind this he 
picked off at leisure the exposed officers 
on Little Round Top. Shell after shell 
was fired at him, but an error of only a 
yard or two caused them to strike the 
solid rocks on either side, which still 
bear unmistakable marks of this fierce 
bombardment. At length a shell more 
truly aimed reached the exact spot and 
after liie battle his mangled body was 
found buried beneath the stones of his 
demolished wall. He never received 
Any other burial and months after his 
bones were bleachig where he had 
bought and fallen. 



-3XXVIII AND XXXIX. — ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-FOURTH NEW YORK MARKERS. 

Some distance to the right and left of 
^e Ellis monument are two granite pil- 
lars showing with suitable inscriptions 
the right and left of the battle line of 
the One Hundred and Twenty-fourth 
of which the monument is the centre. 
-On the left, we learn from the pillars, 
tbey joined the Ninety-ninth Pennsyl- 
-rania; on the right, the Eighty-sixth 
New York. Both pillars glow with the 
beautifully sculptured diamond of the 
Third corps. 



XL. — TWENTIETH INDIANA. 

To view the pillar marking the right 
wing of the One Hundred and Twenty, 
fourth New York has taken us off of 
Oeneral Crawford's field of forty acres 
surrounding the Devil's Den into the 
^ge of the woods formerly belonging 



to the Rose farm. On this farm lay, July 
2d and 3d, 1863, more dead and wounded 
men than on any other one farm 
of the Gettysburg field. Perhaps more 
than on any one farm during the entire 
war. On this farm alone were buried 
1,500 of the men in gray, according to 
the statement made by Mr. Rose, when 
he advertised his farm for sale shortly 
after the battle. This published state- 
ment was probably not much of an in- 
ducement to bring purchasers for a place 
of the surroundings of which Mr. 
Rose bad grown very sick, but passed 
without challenge or comment as to 
accuracy in the vicinity, and may 
therefore be accepted as substantially 
correct. 

Passing up the Wheat- field avenue, 
for a short distance through the woods, 
we reach the beautiful and artistic monu- 
ment of the Twentieth Indiana of the 
same brigade as the One Hundred and 
Twenty-fourth New York, Ward's bri- 
gade of Birney's division of the Third 
corps. It is planted upon a solid rock 
of the native granite so plentiful in im- 
mense boulders all through this wood, 
and marks the spot where their colonel, 
the brave John Wheeler, gave his life 
for the nation. 

The monument itself is of Quincy 
granite, four feet square at the base and 
nine feet high. It is surmounted by a 
granite ball an^the faces of the die are 
highly polished, the front having a red 
granite Third corps badge inlaid, be- 
neath which is the inscription, "Twen- 
tieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, July 2d, 1863." It was manu- 
factured by A. A. McKain, of Indian- 
apolis, who has made four of the six 
Indiana monuments on the field. 

Indiana had but six regiments in the 
Army of the Potomac ; five of infantry 
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and one of cavalry. Through the lib- 
erality of the stale govercment in mak- 
ing an appropriation of $500 to each 
leBiment for a Gettysburf; monomeut, 
aiidthrou|;h the iatercst taken in the 




matter hy survivors and leading citizens, 
the position of every regiment of the 
state is now marked with a suitable and 
enduring memorial. 

The monument of the Twentieth to- 
J gether with all the other Indiana monu- 
ments was dedicated with suitable cere- 
monies, October 28th, 1885 The 
Indiana party who reached Gettysburg 
the preceding day comprised many of 
the state's most honored soldiers and 
civilians, including General Joseph J. 
lleyuolds, General Jno. W. Koster, 
Lieutenant-Governor M. D. MaDsou, 
formerly commander of the Twenty- 
third army corps, Hon, W. H. Calkins, 
General Silas ColRrove of tise Twenty- 
seventh Indiana infantry, who in this 
battle commanded a brigade of the 
Twelfth corps and many prominent 
stale officials When the party visited 
the monument of which we are now 
speaking. Captain J. C. Brown gave a. 
full and interesting account of the pari 
taken by the regiment ia the contest on 
the afternoon of the second, and of the 
death of Col. Wheeler and several - 
color- bearers at the spot where the 
monument stands. No braver regiment 
than the IVontleth ever left the 
Hoosier state. They fought nobly and 
lost heavily in these woods. 



CHAPTER V. 



The Whirlpool of the Battle. — The Wheat-field's Monuments and Mennories- 

The Horrors of the Rose Farm. 




ENTLE reader and studi- than half a score of brigades in blue and 
ous tourist, we are now about gray had met there in their wrath and 
to traverse a field in which sternly wrestled for the mastery. 

all the repulsive sights of 

every portion of the battle- xli.— chapman stone. 

ground were intensified to a degree p^ggj^g ^^^^ ^^ ^i^^ cross-road con- 
which no words can hope to ade- ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ Taneytown and Emmetts- 
quately portray. As the spot where j^^^ ^^^^^^ ^3 ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 
Armistead fell will be known m far ^^^ ^^^^^^ Wheat-field, quite near 
distent ages as * 1 he High-water ^^ ^^^^^ -^ .^.^g ^^^ ^^^ runnmg up 
Mark of the Rebellion, so, when time ^^^^ ^^^ j)^^^!,^ jy^^^ ^ ^^^^^ U^^^ 
has defaced even the imperishable gtone inscribed to the memory of Captain 
granite of these massive monuments, ohapman of the Twenty-seventh Con- 
the Wheat-field will stend in song and ng^ticut 

legend as "The Whirlpool of the Re- * 

hellion's Decisive Battle" Where at 

mom was waving grain in golden ripe- ^^ - ^^^^ s^^^- 

ness and luxuriance, the darkness fell Not three yards from the last is a 

on heel-pressed sod that oozed forth similar stone to the memory of Ident. 

liloQ^ — on brooklets that run in crimson Col. Merwin of the same regiment. 

streams— on a land so thickly sown with These stones were placed here some 

the dying and the dead that those who years ago before the Battle-field Associa- 

traveled the field walked on corpses, tion owned the Wheat-field, and do not 

And little wonder that it was sOj for more exactly mark the spot where these 
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ofBcera fell. As the Twenty-seventh 
Connecticut has since erected the 
magnificeat mouament near hj,ot wfarich 
we will now speak, these stones have 
lost, to some extent, their historic nine. 

XLIII. — TWENTT-SBVENTH CONNECTICUT. 

In the Wheat-Geld, directly opposite 
the stones just mentioned, and not more 
than ninety yards distant, towers the 
beantifal shaft of the Twenty -Bevenih 
Connecticut, one of the finest monn- 
ments yet erected on this consecrated 
aeld of battle. 

The Wheat-field has been aptly 
termed the very "Whirlpool of the 
Battle." Here was presented the most 
hotly contested and most bloody of all 
the series of contests fought around 
Gettyabnrg. Allhoughthe Union troops, 
overpowered by numbers, were finally 
driven from its bloody borders, yet it 
was a victory barren of resalts to the 
Southern foe, and one which bTonght 
wailinR to innumerable homes of the 
BUnny south, for the two divisions of the 
Third corps commanded by Bimey and 
Hnmphreys, Caldwell's division of the 
Second corps sent to their relief and 
the Fifth corps troops that were hurried 
into the conCeiit, gave full as much as 
they were obliged to take. 

The monument of the Twenty- seventh 
Connecticut is one of the most imposing 
regimental structures upon the field. 
Manufactured hy the St. Johnsbury 
Company, of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
granite, it is a massive and handsome 
memorial with three bases and a die 
surmounted by a shaft, the whole 
stractnre being twenty-five feet in 
height and surmouuted by a bronze 
eagle, whose extended wings measure 
five feet from tip to tip, its feet resting 



upon crossed cannon. It faces toward 
the advancing foe and stands on the spot 
were Lieut. Col. Merwin was killed. 
Go the front stands out in raised letters 
"Twenty -seventh Conn." as also the 
badge of the Second corps, the honored 
trefoil. On a highly polished shidd on 
the die is the inscription : "The Twen- 
ty-seventh Connecticnt volunteers, com- 
manded by Lieut. Col. Henry 0. Mer- 
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win, and fonning a part of the Fourth 
brigade, First division, Second corps, 
charged over this ground the afternoon 
of July 2nd, 1863. The Fourth brigade 
forced the enemy from the Wheat-field 
and beyond the woods in front, where 
the advanced position of the Twenty- 
seventh regiment is indicated by a 
tablet on the crest of the ledge. On 
this spot Lieut. Col. Merwin was killed 
whilst gallantly leading his command of 
seventy-five officers and men, Ihirty- 
«ight of whom were killed or wounded 
in the charge. Eight companies of the 
regiment, captured at Chaucellorsville, 
were still prisoners of war. 

'* Captain Jedediah Chapman, jr., 
was also killed in the charge while com- 
manding a company organized from 
detached members of eight companies 
taken prisoners at Chaucellorsville. 

" The Twenty-Seventh Kegiment 
Connecticut Volunteers, was recruited 
and organized in New Haven county. 
State of Connecticut." 

Beneath this on the third base, in 
large bold letters is "July 2—1863." 

The monument was dedicated with 
imposiug ceremonies, October 22ad, 
1885. It was unveiled by Miss Ruby 
Merwin Osborn, a niece of the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, killed here, July 2, 
1863. The oration of the occaeion was 
delivered by Rev. James Brand, who 
was color- sergeant of the regiment in 
the engagement. The poem was read 
by DeWitt C. Sprague, who was at the 
time of the battle a Lieutenant in the 
regiment. The delivery of the monu- 
ment to the custody of the Battle-field 
Association was made by his Excellency, 
Henry B. Harrison, Governor of Con- 
necticut, whilst the devotional exer- 
cises were conducted by the Rev. 
"Winthrop D. Sheldon, who was also a 



Lieutenant of the Twenty-Seventh in 
the battle of Gettysburg. General 
Sloat also delivered an eloquent oration, 
paying a glowing tribute to the illustrious 
dead whose heroism and worth they 
were commemorating. The music of 
the occasion was furnished by the 
famed "Wheeler and Wilson band" of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Of the excursionists on this occasion, 
filling six coaches, the Gettysburg 
"Star and Sentinel" says: "During the 
last twenty years very many pleasant 
and eujoyable military and civic par- 
ties have visited our town, but none 
have surpassed in intelligence, refine- 
ment and representative character the 
large and genial company of this occa- 
sion. It was a happy party full of 
patriotic ardor and imbued with tender 
affection for the memory of the brave 
Connecticut soldiers whose services they 
were to commemorate and perpetuate." 
All the addresses of this interesting 
occasion were eloquent and replete with 
solid thought, whilst the presence of the 
*• Grays," a fine military organization of 
New Haven, added to the imposing ap- 
pearance of the ceremonies. 

On the afternoon of the same day 
the excursionists decorated with flowers 
the graves in the National cemetery of 
Connecticut's fallen heroes, the exercises 
being opened with an eloquent im- 
promptu address from Gov. Harrison. 
The same evening a rousing camp- 
fire was held in the court-house, amongst 
the distinguished speakers of the occa- 
sion being Gen. Frank D. Sloat, 
Chaplain H. S. Stevens, of the Four- 
teenth Connecticut, Gen. Merwin, 
brother of Col. Merwin, President Mc- 
Knight of Pennsylvania College, David 
A. Buehler, Esq., Gen. Bradley and 
Col. Bostwick. 
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The regiments brigaded with the 
Twenty-seventh Connecticut were the 
Sixty-sixth New York, Fifty-third 
Pennsylvania, One Hundred and Forty- 
fifth Pennsylvania and Second Dela- 
ware, of whose monument we shall 
soon speak. This brigade, like all the 
brigades of Caldwell's division, fought 
bravely and lost heavily in the Wheat- 
field and vicinity. Its commander was 
Col. J no. R. Brooke, of the Fifty- thurd 
Pennsylvania who was wounded. In 
the One Hundred and Forty-fifth Penn- 
sylvania, Col. Brown commanding, was 
wounded, as was also Capt. Reynolds 
who succeeded him. In the Twenty - 
seventh Connecticut when Lieut. Col. 
Merwin fell the command devolved on 
Major James H. Coburn. 



XLIV.- 



-TWENTY- SEVENTH CONNECTICDT: AD- 
VANCE MARKER. 



About a half-mile west of the i^ionu- 
mentjin a wood, on the crest of a rocky 
ledge, not a great way below the Rose 
buildings, is the tablet of the same regi- 
ment, referred to in the monumental 
inscription, marking their extreme ad- 
vance in driving the foe in the charge 
which proved so fatal to many of the 
Fourth brigade. It is neatly sculptured 
and bears suitable inscriptions. It is 
but a short distance east of the spot 
where, after the retreat of Longs treet, 
the writer saw about 156 Confederates 
buried in one spot. They were simply 
covered with earth thrown over them, 
as they were placed side by side on the 
ground, which a few rains soon so sec- 
tied that portions of bodies and clothing 
were protruding through this scanty 
coyeringin every direction. But such 
horrors were common then on the field 
of Gettysburg, and nowhere thicker 



and ghastlier than on the Rose farm 
over which swayed the terrible tempest of 
the afternoon of July 2, 1863. 



XLV. — SECOND DELAWARE. 

Quite near the monument of the 
Twenty -seventh Connecticut is the beau- 
tiful memorial of the valiant Second 
Delaware of the same brigade, com- 
manded in the engagement by Col. 
Wm. P. Bailey. The monument is an 
exaci counterpart of that of the First 
regiment on the Grand Central avenue, 
which has been already described, ex- 
cept the inscription of the die which 
commemorates the special exploits of 
the Second regiment in the desperate 
struggle of July 2nd. The material^ 
size and inscriptions on the base of the 
two monuments are alike. As we have 
already given a minute description and 
illustration of the First regiment's monu- 
ment, it is unnecessary to enter into a 
repetition at this point in speaking of 
the tribute to the Secx)nd. The regi- 
ment, like all that entered the confines 
of the bloody Wheat-field, lost heavily, 
some of Delaware's noblest and bravest 
sons being among the slain. 



XLVI. — GEN. ZOOK MEMORIAL. 

About one hundred yards west of the 
Twenty-seventh Connecticut monu- 
ment, but quite near the public road 
bounding the Wheat-field on this side,, 
is the stately and handsome memorial to 
Gen. Samuel Kosiusko Zook, who, on 
that disastrous second of July, fell oa 
this spot, mortally wounded, when all 
that trodden, miry, bloody Wheat- 
field was a very hell and whirlpool of 
battle, fiercer than this continent has 
ever seen before or since on the same 
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area . The pillared shaft, about sixteen 
feet in heighth, and artistically designed, 
is planted on a huge natural rock for 
its base, and was erected by Gen. Zook 
Post, No. 11, G. A. R., of Norristown, 
Pa. It was dedicated J uly 25, 1882. 




GENERAL ZOOK MEMORUL. 

General Zook commanded the Third 
brigade of the First, (CaldwelPs), di- 
vision of the Second corps. His bri- 
gade consisted of the Fifty-second, 
Fifty- seventh and Sixty- sixth New 
York and One Hundred and Fortieth 
Pennsylvania. In the Fifty-second 
New York Lieutenant-Colonel, Freu- 
denberg was wounded, the regiment 
coming out of the engagement under 
the command of a captain. In the 
Sixty-sixth New York Colonel Or- 
lando W. Morris and Lieutenant- 
Colonel John S. Hammel were in suc- 
cession wounded, the regiment leaving 
the field under the command of Major 
Nelson. Of the One Hundred and 
Fortieth Pennsylvania we shall speak 
when we reach their beautiful monu- 
ment. 

No more loved commander nor purer 



patriot than General Zook ever fell 
amid the raging storm of battle. Get- 
tysburg was a victory for the Union — a 
victory, priceless in value, undying in 
its eflFect upon the future; but oh I at 
how great a cost was the victory won, 
and no state lost nobler men than the 
grand old Keystone Commonwealth, 
the home of Reynolds, of Zook and of 
Vincent. 

XLVII . — TBIRTY- SECOND MASSACHUSETTS. 

Passing across the Wheat-field to near 
its western borders we find five beauti- 
ful monuments crowded together on the 
main avenue which traverses the entire 
length of the field from the direction of 
the Peach Orchard to the Devil's Den, 
and on which, as we approach the latter 
place, ii located the monuments of the 
Twentieth Indiana and One Hundred 
and Twenty- fourth New York already 
described. Ttiere is in this part of the 
famed Wheat- field a rocky ridge, the 
slope of which on the side next Round 
Top is wooded. Some of these monu- 
ments are located on or near the avenue 
on this wooded slope ; some, directly on 
the crest of the ridge, in full view of the 
massive stone mansion house of the Rose 
farm, now owned by Wm. Wible, Esq., 
a genial and cultured gentleman, who 
has given much valuable information in 
the preparation of this work. 

We will begin on the slope of the 
ridge as we come up the avenue from 
the woods containing the Twentieth In- 
diana monument. The first to attract 
our attention is the beautiful memorial 
of the Thirty- second Massachusetts 
of the Second brigade, Furst division. 
Fifth corps, this being one of the 
brigades of the Fifth corps that was 
sent in to assist the Third and Oald- 
welFs division of the Second at this 
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point. TbiBmoDamentiBoneoftbemost 
□iiigue and beantiful upon the ground, 
being, ia a unfile block, tbe elegantly 
carved representation of tbe Bhelter 
tent BO familiar to tbe eyes of tbe 
soldier. Upon its sides are carved the 
Maltese croBB of tbe Fifth corps and 
appropriate icBcriptions, telling when 
tbia and subsequent positiouB were oc- 

The regimtnt first encountered tbe 

rebel advance attbisspot about 5 o'clock 
1 the afternoon of July 2nd. 



RESUME OF THB HASBACQUSETTS MONmEKTS. 

We bavo already spoken of the liber- 
ality and energy of the Bay State ia 
the matter of tbe erection of mona- 
mental indications. It is principally 
due to the impetus tbey have given tbe 
movement that the structureB exist on 
this bistoric Said which thia work is now 
presenting to the reader. To Col. Jno. 
B. Bachelder, more than any one man, 
is due tbe start that MassachusettB has 
made. Twenty-four Massachusetts o 
ganizatiouB are now c 



finally withdrawn from thiB location ■ the field by twenty-nine monuments 
they fought again at another part of the! tiod memorial tablets; the Twelftbinfan- 
bloody Wheat-field, losing in the two ' try andNintbbatteryhaving eachthree, 
engagements in killed and wounded ', and tbe Fifteenth infantry, two- Many 
Beventy-eight oat of two hundred and of these have been already described 



twenty-seven officers and men. Both 
the Colonel, Geo. L. I'tescott, and the 
lieutenant-Colonel, Luther 

e wounded in this engagement, 



others will bo as we progress with this 
work. The organizations n-jw com- 
memorated on the field are the let, 2iid, 
7tb, 9tb, lOtb, ilth, 12th, 13th, 15th, 



the regiment coming out of the battle ! 10th, 18th, 19tli, 20th, 22nd, 32Qd,33d, 
commanded by Major Edmunds. All; and 37tb infantry; Ist, 3rd, 6tb and 
visitoTB Bbould see and study this beau- 9tb batteries ; 1 at and 2nd companies of 
tiful memento of a gallant regiment. .Andrew Bharpahooters; and Ist eav- 

airy. The monament of 
the 28th iofanlry will be 
erected in tbe near fu- 
ture. MasBacbuBettBaleo 
appropriated $500 to 
four MaBsacbusetts com- 
panies that were in the 
Fortieth New York, 
("Mozart" regiment), for 
the erection of a monu- 
mental structure. 

The material employed 
by two commands was 
marble; by one, marble 
and granite; by one, 
bronze and granite ; and 
by twenty, granite. In 
tbe granite employed 
uoNUUEMT THiBTT-BKOoNi) UASSACHUSETTS. fooT Commands used 
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KaaaRdmsetts sranite, (Cheeter and 
Qaincf) ; two, Feuuaylvania battle-field 
granite ; five, New HampBhire,(Ooncord) 
gianite; and eleven. Westerly, (E. I.,) 




ored and beloved maefistrate who occn- 
pied the executive churof the commcm- 
weatth during the stormy days of the 
rebellion. It isthe finely carved atatae 
of a soldier, over seven feet high. He 
is facing the enemy with the stock of a 
gnn in his hand, resting on a stnmp, as 
if he was preparing to fire. His atti- 
tade indicates that he is in the act of se> 
lectmg bis victim. It is planted on one 
of the boulders used by the company as 
a shelter during the terrific fighlingupon 
tbisspot. Itbearsthe inscription, "Jnly 
2d, 1863; Second Company Andrew 
Sharpshooters, Massachusetts Volno- 
teers." It was designed by H. H. 
Murpby, of Worcester, and made from 
a single block by the Boston Marble 
aud Granite Comoany. It was dedicated 
October S, 1885, the ceremonies being 



granite. In addition to the $13,000 do> 
nated by the state, 110,975 was contrih- 
nted by the survivors and their friends. 
This statement was, however, mad*^ 
when several of the costliest mona- 
ments were not yet erected, so that it is 
fair to assume that Massaebosetts has 
expended more than t30,000 in me- 
morials upon this field, the monument 
of the f^rst infantry alone costing 
14,000. 

XLVm. — SEGOKD COHPAHV ANDREW SHARP- 
SHOOTERS 07 MASSACBC9ETT8. 

About fifty yards west of the monu- 
ment last described is the elegant and 
cottspicnous memorial of the Second 
company of the Andrew sharpshooters 
of Uafsachnsetts, named after the 1: 
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under the direction of Captain Newell 
S. Sweet, the only survivor present, 
members of the Eighteenth infantry and 
other organizations assisting. A poem 
prepared for the occasion by Daniel 
Wares was not read on account of the 
falling rain. 



XLIX. — TWENTY-SECOND MASSACHUSETIS. 

Near those already described is the 
handsome monument of the Twenty- 
second Massachusetts, built by the 
Smith Granite Company of Westerly 
granite. The Twenty-second was also 
a Fifth corps command, belonging to 
the First brigade of the First division. 
The other regiments of the brigade were 
Eighteenth Massachusetts, whose monu- 
ment will be next described, One 
hundred and Eighteenth Pennsylvania, 
whose monument was described on 
Round Top, and First Michigan. The 
regiment in this engagement was com- 
manded by Lieut. Col. Thomas Sher- 
man, jr., its Col., Wm. S. Tilton, being 
brigade commander. 

The monument presents an imposing 
appearance being nearly eleven feet 
high and planted on a native boulder 
three feet high which gives it an actual 
height of about fourteen feet. Four 
stones are used in its construction. The 
two bases have rough quarry faces with 
hammered edges and hammered 
washes. The lower base at its foun- 
dation bed measures four feet, nine 
inches. The second base on its lower 
bed measures three feet, nine inches. 
Hammered margins unite the lines of 
symmetry upon these two stones as they 
rest one upon the other. Upon these 
two bases rests the die or record stone 
which is about three feet square and 
four feet high, having upon each corner 



of its four panel faces wide pilasters 
with grooved lines running from top to 
bottom. Between these pilasters on 
each side of the stone are deep sunk 
panels for the inscriptions and orna- 
ments. The front panel of the monu- 
ment has a raised polished ornament 
representing the Massachusetts coat of 
arms. The other three panels are 
polished and contain suitable inscrip- 
tions. The capstone is gothic with wide 
margin at the point of contact with the 
die, then swelling with an overhanging 
moulding, and then falling away grad- 
ually as it ascends, until it reaches a 
height of about four feet from its bed, 
.where it terminates in a finely carved 
Fifth corps badge. On the four faces 
of the wide margin of the capstone are 
cut the numbers of the regiment, bri- 
gade, division and corps. 

THE STORY OF A PRIVATE IN THE TWENTY- 
SECOND MASSACHUSETTS. 

Lieutenant R. G. Carter, United 
States army, then a private of Company 
H of this regiment, gives us the follow- 
ing graphic bketch : 

** The Twenty-second, 'Wilson's 
Regiment,' reached Rock Creek in rear 
of the battlefield at 1 a. m., July 2d, 
where we cooked coffee. At 4.30 we 
moved on the Baltimore pike, crossed 
the Rock Creek bridge and took posi- 
tion on the prolongation of Powers' 
hill. Here we got a few hours sleep in 
spite of the sound of battle. 

" About 4 p. m. we were ordered for- 
ward. Crossing the Taney town road we 
passed under a shell fire to the right of 
Little Round Top, across the lane that 
leads to the Emmettsburgroad, and en- 
tered the woods south of the 'Trostle 
farm,' west of the 'Wheat-field.' We 
formed a line of battle on the edge of 
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the ravine that lower down joins 'Flam 
Eun,' and became at once engaged 
Longstreet forced back a portion of the 
Third corps and endangered our right. 
The Twenty-second executed a change 
of front, through a dmsion of the Third 
corps which was marching by the flank, 
carrying their wounded in blankets, and 
all their guns, etc , emerging from the 
*Oak Glade' just in time to see Wof • 
ford's Georgians pouring through the 
gap where Zook's monument now 
stands. A fearful struggle ensued. 
General Barnes, (division commander), 
was wounded; General Tilton's,(brigade 
commander), horse was shot; Colonel 
Sherwin was struck down ; and the regi- 
ment, rallying on color-bearer George 
B. Martis, retired slowly, still firing,un- 
til it reached the northwesterly slope of 
Little Round Top, where it lay in line 
for the night. 

'*A11 day long, July 3, the Twenty- 
second covered the woods in front of 
Devil's Den, receiving a deadly fire 
from the Arkansas sharpshooters. At 
night the regiment went on picket, 
where the Twentieth Maine repulsed 
the Texas brigade, the ground being 
thickly strewn with the dead. 

''On the 4th it gathered up the 
wounded, buried the dead, watching the 
left flank. In the afternoon it made a 
reconnoissance to the southwest of 
Bound Top, in a heavy thunder storm, 
and skirmished with the rear guide of 
Lee's army as it retired from the field 
of Gettysburg. The regiment went in 
with sixty-seven guns and came out 
with twenty- nine, a loss of fifty- eight 
per cent. Lieut . C. K. Knowles was 
mortally wounded, and Lieuts. John 
Rock and Orrick Look severely 
wounded. At 4 p. m., July 5th, the 



Twenty-second started with the Fifth 
corps in pursuit of the enemy." 

MORE MONUMENTS OF THE CORN EXCHANGE 

REGIMENT. 

A little to the right of tho Twenty- 
second Massachusetts will be erected in 
the near future two additional memen- 
toes of the One Hundred and Eighteenth 
Pennsylvania, whose monument on the 
side of Round Top, (No. xxxv), has been 
already described. One will be erected 
by the regiment to commemorate their 
conflict and services in the Wheat-field. 
When the Round Top monument was 
erected the Battle-field Association did 
not own the Wheat-field, or that spot 
would have been then selected by the 
regiment as the site of their principal 
monument. 

The other tablet will be erected by 
the widow of the brave Captain Davis 
on the spot where he fell. It is quite 
likely that this example will be imitated 
by others who lost loved ones on the 
field of Gettysburg, and thus the me- 
morial erections of the battle-ground 
will assume a yet more varied charac- 
ter. Without invidious distinction, it 
can be truthfully said that the Com 
Exchange regiment had no nobler man 
or braver officer than Captain Davis. 

APPEARANCE IN FRONT OF THE UNION LEFT 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 

Emerging from the woods and ascend- 
ing the highest swell of the rocky ridgey 
we find in a commanding position the 
elegant monument of the Eighteenth 
Massachusetts. It stands in full view 
of the Rose house. From here there ia 
an excellent view of the fields and 
woods around which were the scene of 
such desperate conflict. The Wheat- 
field extends to the east; west of us i» 
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the line of the Emmettsbarg road less 
than one-fourth of a mile distant, and 
the location of the Peach Orchard is 
plainly visible. On arising knoll a short 
distance away are the Rose buildings, 
whOe a small, marshy stream flows be- 
tween and pursues its way past the 
spring* house into the woods below. 
July 2d, 1863, thb stream was clogged 
with the dead bodies of Confederates 
cut down by the fire of the infantry 
whose monuments we are viewing, and 
the terrific missiles of Bigelow's artillery 
whose monuments will be shortly de- 
scribed. Immediately after the battle 
were heavy rains, and in this valley, so 
much was the course of the stream ob- 
structed that great ponds were formed 
where the waters were dammed up by 
the swollen corpses of the Southern sol- 
diery. 

The writer wandered over these fields 
immediately after the fierce strife had 
ceased, and the vivid impression of the 
horrible sights there beheld can never 
be effiiced from the memory. Death in 
its ghastliest and most abhorrent forms, 
everywhere. Festering corpses at every 
ptep ; some, still unburied ; some, hastily 
and rudely buried with so little of earth 
upon them that the appearance pre- 
sented was almost as repulsive as where 
no attempt at burial had been made. 
All the fields and woods from the Em- 
inettsburg road to the base of Round 
Top were one vast hideous chamel 
house. The dead were everywhere. 
In some cases nothing but a few mu- 
tilated fragments and pieces of flesh 
were left of what had been so late a 
human being following his flag to death 
or victory. 

In the garden of the Rose house in 
full view, but a short distance from this 
monument, nearly one hundred rebels 



were buried. All around the barn, 
even within the house yards, within a 
few feet of the doors, were, in numbers, 
the scantily buried followers of the Con- 
federate cause. Two hundred and seven- 
ty-five were buried behind the barn ; a 
rebel colonel was buried within a yard of 
the kitchen door. No pen can paint the 
awful picture of desolation, devastation 
and death that was presented here to 
the shuddering beholder who traversed 
these localities July 4, 5 and 6, 1863. 
Fences and fruits of the earth had alike 
disappeared before the withering besom 
of destruction. All was a trodden, 
miry waste, with corpses at every step, 
and the thick littered debris of battle, 
broken muskets and soiled bayonets, 
shattered caissons and blood-defiled 
clothing, trodden cartridge-boxes and 
splintered swords, rifled knapsacks and 
battered canteens. When a description 
of a scene such as was presented on 
these fields, July, 1863, is attempted 
words have lost their power and lan- 
guage is weak. 

A battle has never yet been described 
by the most brilliant writer so as to 
give the reader a full conception of its 
intensity of both splendor and horror. 
It must be seen and experienced to be 
understood. But if the most skilled of 
word-painters have failed to adequately 
describe the rage of battle, how utter 
must be the failure to describe the fi^d 
of conflict when the passionate strife 
has ceased — when the splendor, the 
pomp and the circumstance of battle's 
magnificently stern array have gone, 
and only the horrible remains in its 
ghastliest and most terrible forms. As 
thebe lines are penned, from the walls 
around, cartridge-box and cap-box, 
bayonet and sword, canteen and can- 
ister, with a hundred other relics gleaned 
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twenty-three years ago from the fields 
and woods we are now traversing, look 
mutely down upon the writer and vivid- 
ly recall the sorrowful appearance of 
the hloated and distorted and black- 
ened dead that lay close beside ; noble, 
stalwart men were they, arrayed in 
garb of gray, who had bravely fought 
for what they deemed the right. Alas I 
in how many a sunny Southern home 
aching hearts waited through weary 
months for news from loved ones that 
never came, until the void of suppense 
was replaced by the dread certainty 
that the absent one would never greet 
them more— that he had helped to swell 
the unknown dead of that Wheat-field 
of a northern land. 

We may perhaps say that Longfitreet 
won a victory on the afternoon of July 
2, 1863 ; but never did warrior obtain 
a costlier victory. When the conflict 
of that day had ceased the divisions of 
Hood and McLaws were as fearfully 
decimated as was that of Pidsett after 
the contest of the following day. The 
survivors of the gallant regiments and 
batteries of the Second, Third and 
Fifth corps, whose monuments we are 
now describing, know, that for every 
inch of the advance from the Emmetts- 
burg road to Round Top, they exacted 
from the forty thousand men in gray 
that Longstreet and Hill were hurling 
on them a fearful toll of blood and 
d&th. But it was in the Wheat-field, 
that, of all that well fought ground, the 
bolts of death flew thickest and deadli- 
est, and, thick as were the Union slain, 
the Confederate dead were yet thicker 
and more closely piled. 

It was a fearful price that the South- 
ern commander paid for a seeming 
temporary triumph. Regiments that 
crossed the Emmettsburg road that 



summer afternoon commanded by 
colonels, re-crossed it, twenty-four hours 
later under the command of corporals. 
What had been a regiment of one 
thousand muskets, had, in many cases, 
dwindled to a handful scarcely sufficient 
to form a company. 



L. — EIGHTEENTH MASSACHUSETTS. 

The monument of the Eighteenth 
Massachusetts is firmly perched on one 
of the massive rocks of this locality. 
This regiment was in the same brigade 
as the Twenty-second, of whose monu- 
ment we have just spoken. No brigade 
did more efficient service in the Wheat- 
field, July 2nd, than these brave follow- 
ers of the Maltese cross. The monu- 
ment is four feet, eight inches square at 
the base and nine feet high. It has 
two solid, rough, quarry -faced bases, 
surmounted by a massive square block 
of granite, having wide, chamfered 
edges at the foui corners upon which 
is cut in bold relief the corps badge. 
This upper stone runs to a sharp point 
at the top. Upon its front face are 
finely carved a stack of muskets. As 
the raised surface of the muskets is 
highly polished and the back- ground 
fine hammered, there is a marked con- 
trast between the surfaces, so that the 
guns stand out sharply and distinctly. 
On the rear panel is an inscription show- 
ing the numbers of the regiment, bri- 
gade, division and corps, with the now 
celebrated sentiment, "Let us have 
PEACE." The right and ^ left panels 
show that the regiment was in this posi- 
tion, July 2; and on Little Round Top, 
July 3. The monument is made of the 
excellent Westerly granite by the Smith 
Granite Company. 

The monument was unveiled Oct! 8, 
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1885. The address on the occasion was 
delivered by Col. Wm. B. White, three 
other survivors being present. He paid 
a glowing tribute to the regiment and 
the commonwealth which they had the 
honor to represent 

The Eighteenth regiment was from 
Norfolk, Bristol and Plymouth counties, 
and left for the front, August 27, 1861. 
They were noted for extreme proficiency 
in drill, and bravely participated in all 
the prominent engagements of the bloody 
campaigns of 1862 and 1863. The regi- 
ment was commanded at Gettysburg by 
Col, Joseph Hayes, who had gone out 
originally as Major. 

LIEUTENANT HEMENWAY's ACCOUNT. 

Lieutenant Hemenway, of the Eight- 
eenth, at the request of the writer, con 
tributes to this work the following 
graphic sketch, which is especially valu- 
able on account of the outline it gives of 
the sufferings of the noble Army of the 
Potomac in reaching Gettysburg. What 
the lieutenant says of his regiment is 
equally true of all the commands of the 
Union army. No words can adequately 
portray the sufferings of the march from 
Falmouth to Gettysburg, or the ex- 
hausted condition in which the men 
reached the bloody scene of conflict. 

" In the advance toward Pennsylva- 
nia the Fifth corps was in the centre 
column of the army. The night of June 
30th found our regiment at Liberty ,Md., 
on picket duty. From the continuous 
marches since leaving Virginia the men 
had become so tired out and footsore 
that it was no uncommon thing to find a 
man with blisters on both feet as large 
as silver dollars, and not a few were 
marching in their stocking feet. This 
with the chafing of the equipments and 
luggage ^poJi tbe body required no 



small amount of physical endurance to 
enable the men to get over the rough 
roads, even when urged on by the stem 
commands of the officers. 

**At Hanover, Pennsylvania, we 
made a short halt. There was present- 
ed an inspiring scene. The streets 
of this good old town were packed with 
soldiers of different commands all mov- 
ing towards the battle-field. We re- 
ceived there an enthusiastic ovation 
from the loyal-hearted citizens. On a 
balcony of a private residence several 
young ladies were assembled dressed in 
red , white and blue, who entertained 
the passing soldiers with patriotic songs^ 
prominently the " Star Spangled Ban- 
ner," Many of our braye boys there 
heard it for the last time. From Han- 
over we moved for Gettysburg. Never 
since the formation of the Union armies 
were men put to the crucial test of hu- 
man endurance to the same extent as 
during this famous march. General 
officers in command, during the nighty 
became unusually anxious to move for- 
ward the troops more rapidly, and va- 
rious means were used to urge the men 
along. General Barnes, commanding 
our division, suggested that the men 
close up the ranks and join in sing- 
ing the old army songs To the strains 
of "Old John Brown," etc., the men 
for a time forgot their exhausted con- 
dition. The draft upon a man's zeal 
and courage to perform the march from 
Falmouth to Gettysburg was fully equal 
to any effort that would be required to 
face the enemy in battle. Indeed this 
march may well be considered as no 
small part of the victory won on the 
soil of the Keystone state. 

"The early hours of July 2nd, 1863, 
found the Eighteenth in the vicinity 
of Gettysburg, the gallant Col. Joseph 
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Hays commaading. As the combat of 
the afternoon of that day opened, we 
were advanced into the Wheat-field 
where we were formed in line of battle 
f onr ranks deep, with orders to hold our 
fire till we got the word. Those few 
moments seemed hoars, but the Con- 
federate line had started and on they 
came, only to receive the well directed 
fire of the Eighteenth and other regi- 
ments. Their lines wavered, but were 
soon re-formed and steadily advanced 
until they reached out beyond the 
right of our brigade, which, under 
a heavy fire, was obliged to change 
front by the right fiank. This 
movement brought us in rear of a 
stone wall, which formed a substan- 
tial protection for a few minutes, 
from which we delivered an effective 
fire, but were soon forced still further 
back by overwhelming forces of the 
enemy. On our right was posted the 
fifth Massachusetts battery, whose 
gnns, retiring by "prolong," delivered a 
terrible fire of grape and canister into 
the ranks of the advancing foe. In 
falling to the rear the men of our regi- 
ment were for a short time thrown into 
confusion consequent upon the fiauk 
movement of the enemy, and became 
considerably mixed up with them. 
Many of our men were here captured 
«nd paroled, but their parole was not 
recognized by our officers. The Penn- 
sylvania Beserves were at this point 
thrown in, and by an impetuous charge 
pressed back the rebels, capturing a 
large number of prisoners. The monu- 
ment of the Eighteenth stands at th 3 
pcnnt where we first engaged the enemy 
on that bloody afternoon. 

** At early morn of July 3il, the Firtt 
^vidon of the Fifth corps was sent into 
I^e Round Top. From the stones of 



this rugged hill the men constructed 
breast-works that were proof against 
the bullets of the rebels opposite us. 
Our orders were that ''Little Round 
Top MUST be held at all hazards." The 
sharpshooters around the Devil's Den 
compelled our boys to keep close to the 
ground* As the day wore on all became 
for a time wonderfully quiet. Then came 
the signal gun and that terrific cannon- 
ading which was intended to crush out 
Hancock's corps. This artillery was 
the most awful that our troops had ever 
witnessed, but was to be followed by an 
infantry charge yet more terrible. 
From our position the formation of 
Pickett's lines and their advance were 
distinctly seen. I have never before or 
since witnessed so grand a sight. When 
the terrific onslaught on Hancock's line 
had been repulsed shouts and huzzas 
for victory won rang along the entire 
line." 



LI. — ONE HUNDRED AND FORTIETH PENNSYL- 

VANU. 

No braver regiment than the One 
Hundred and Fortieth Pennsylvania 
ever dared the flame of battle. None 
are worthier than they to have their 
heroism and sufferings perpetuated in 
enduring granite. Leaving the monu- 
ment of the Eighteenth Massachusetts 
and passing out the Wheat-field avenue 
for a few yards in the direction where it 
angles off towardd the east, we reach the 
beautiful and appropriate monument of 
this noble Keystone regiment. It is 
made of battle-field granite by Jno. W. 
Flaharty, the skillful Gettysburg work- 
man, who has made six of the memor- 
ials now on the field, viz: the monument 
and Bliss House tablet of the Four- 
teenth Connecticut, and the monuments 
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of the Second and Thirty-third Massa- 
chusetts and Seventy-second and One 
Hundred and Fortieth Pennsylvania. 

The One Hundred and Fortieth was 
recruited. in Washington, Beaver and 
other western counties, and was organ- 
ized at Camp Curtin, Harrisburg, 
September 8, 1862, with Richard P. 
Roberts of Beaver as Colonel, The 
reeciment received their firstsevere bap- 
tism of blood at Chancellorsville, eight 
weeks before Gettysburg, a fitting ini- 
tiation for the carnival of death they 
faced in the Wheat-field. Sickles 
after performing almost superhuman 
feats of bravery with his two 
divisions commanded by Birney 
and Humphreys had been shat- 
tered, on the afternoon of July 2d, 
by the dense masses of Longstreet 
preEsing upon him. Three thousand of 
his men were dead or wounded. A 
portion of the Fifth corp sent to his re- 
lief had been routed . Hancock sent over 
CaldwelFs division to stay the tide of 
defeat. He first sent in the brigades of 
Cross and Kelly to penetrate the Wheat- 
field, and the woods beyond where the 
fiercest fighting had been. Cross was 
soon killed and his command was ter- 
ribly torn as they advanced into this 
fatal field with the enemy concealed on 
three sides. Caldwell then sent in the 
brigades of Zook and Brooke. Zook, as 
already told, was killed on the very 
edge of the field, before fairly in action, 
and the command of the brigade de- 
volved on Col. Roberts of the 140th. 
Gallantly did he lead forward his 
brigade consisting, in addition to his own 
regiment, of the 62d,57th and 66th New 
York 

These two little brigades gallantly 
swept forward under a terrific fire, drove 
back the enemy and gained the rugged 



ridge where we now stand, but the angle 
at the Peach Orchard had been hope- 
lessly broken and dense masses of the 
rebels, swarming in, were turning Cald- 
welFs right flank so that all their gal- 
lantry was of no avail, and the division 
was obliged to withdraw to the position 
in the line which we have seen them oc- 
cupy on the third day along the Grand 
Central avenue. The regiment lost 241 
in this engagement, being nearly one- 
half of their effective strength. Amongst 
the killed were the brave Colonel Rob- 
erts, Captain DavidAcheson, Lieuten- 
ant Alex. M. Wilson and Quartermaster^ 
Sergeant Smith. Smith had been com- 
missioned, but not mustered, and need 
not have gone into the engagement. 
But he considered it his post of duty and 
bravely fell fighting for the flag. Lieu- 
tenant Purnam lost a leg and gave a 
rebel his watch to place him in the 
shade. Lieutenant Vance lost a hand 
from a shell. Lieutenant Stokes, an arm 
at the shoulder. Major Rodgers and 
Lieutenants Cook and Paxton were cap • 
tured. Captain Campbell was wounded. 
As he fell a rebel grasped his sword. 
He held on to it and said he needed it. 
A charge was made, the rebels were 
driven back and he was rescued. Cap- 
tains Bingham, McCallister and McOal- 
lough and Adjutant W. S. Shallen- 
berger,since a member of congress from 
Ohio, were among the wounded, Adju- 
tant Shallenberger being also captured. 
After going through the war, untar- 
nished by a single stain, the regiment 
was mustered out, May 31, 1866, with 
ranks that were but skeletons of what 
they had once been, for on many a 
fiercely fought field the withering fire 
of battle had wasted the ranks of this 
heroic command. 
This elegant and appropriate moaa- 
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G, A. B., Department of Petina., tho 
oratioQ being delivered b^ Hod. W. 8. 
Shall enberger. It was an eloqaent review 
of the aervicea of the regiment and tlia 
part it had taken in that memorable 
July day. Many of the survivors were 



meat ie constracted in the form of a 

sarcopbagos, 5 faet long, 3i wide and 6i 

faigh. It bears the following inscription : 

"140th Regiment, Penna. Vols., Col, R. 

F. Soberts commandini^, Zook's Bri 

gade, Caldwell's Division, Hancock's 

Oorps, Jnly 2nd, 1863; (succeeded present to renew with Adjutant Sbal- 

£lfth corps troops). Carriedinto action lenberger the memories of that spot on 

20 officers, 560 men. Lost in action 14 ! which many of them had shed their 

officers and 227 enlisted men, as fol- blood. The monnment was transferred 

Iowa: Killed, 3 officers and 34 men; t> the Association,and received by (Jol. 

died of wounds, 1 officer and 16 men;, Jno. M. Vanderslice. Col. Dankssang 

wounded, 7 officers and 120 men; cap- "The Blue," and the exercises were 

tared and missing, 3 officers and 57 concluded with an eloquent address by 

men. In memory of our comrades, ! Gen. B. A, Barnum. 

1885." The workmanship of the mon- 1 

ument is tasty, and the outlines clear 

and pleadng to the eye. ithe irish brigade.— twenty- eighth mas- 

The monument was dedicated August bachcsetis. 

11, 1885, during the encampment of the I The celebrated and valiant Irish bri- 
gade, commanded or- 
iginally by the gallant 
Meagher, consisted at 
tbislime of the Twen- 
ty-eighth Massacha- 
setis , Sixty-third , Sii- 
ly-nintb and Eighty- 
eighth New York and 
One hundred and 
Sixteenth Pennsylva- 
nia. It formed the 
Second brigade of the 
First division of Han- 
cock's corps, and was- 
commanded by Col. 
Patrick Kelly, of the 
Eighty - eighth New 
Tork. Bravely and 
well they fought in 
this terrific conflict, 
jbiit this is simply their 
.record on every field 
of carnage on which 
tbey followed the 
StaTS and Stripes and 
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Erin's green Bag. Braver men never 
lived than the veteran heroes of the 
Irish brigade. In the Sixty-third 
New York, Lieutenant Colon e] Bent- 
le^ vaa wonnded and the regiment 
cameont of the Wheat-field commanded 
by a captain. The Sixty-ninth New 
York went into the engagemect com- 
manded by Capt. Richard Maroney, 
who waa woanded,and ca Me: our under 

THE COMMAND OF A LIEUTENANT. 

The monument of the Twenty- 
eighth MassacbusettB of this brigade, 
commanded by Col. Richard Byrnes, 
baa not yet been erected, but will be 
located along Ihe Wheat-field avenne, a 



short distance east of the 140th Penn- 
sylvania. 

THE NEW YORE REGUEHTS. 

Not only the brave Irish regiments 
just mentionpJ, but all the commands 
) of the Empire state in the Army of the 
Potomac, ought to have memorial sbaf Is 
oo this field of glory. It is to be hoped 
that many regiments will speedily imi- 
tate the example of the "Orange Blos- 
soms." The writer never thinks of the 
hundreds of wounded of the Escelsior 
brigade stretehed out in dreary rows of 
EuSering in the Third Corp Field Hos- 
pital, or the swollen and blackened 
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DtlGBAH OF THE AnACE OH BICELES. 
The ibgvedeu and salisfacloiy diagram ii taken from General Doubleday's well Iiiidwii woik, "ChanceUotm- 
vil]eandGellyjburg,"oneo£theexcdlenIjerieiof'Campaipi.Dfih=CivilWar,"publijhed by Scritner. It 
will maleriaU/ suist Ihe batile-£eLd siudenl. HI reproenli Ihe line of rebel batleris, all of which bear on tbo 
angle A, and some of which enfilade Ihe [ids AB. EFis Ihe Une sf ihe Union batteries, which wlU be dscribad 
in the opening of the oexl chapter, which wete obliged ID retire when ihe angle A wai btolun in. Thli enabled 
WoBbrd to come forward and tiUie the poitioD D£, Hankinf the utheu-eld. DG ceptesenu the line of rebeii 
bum the Rose home to Ihe Devil's Den, opposing Ward and DeTrobtiand and die diviiions of CaldwEl^SjiItet 
and Barnes, who went to their auiitaiice. Brooke'i brigade of Caldwell 'i division at one time charged almait 
10 the pohit H. Finally the enemy, havhig fonoed on Ihe line GL, advanced on the Round Tops, but wera 
idna back by the Penuylviuiia Rwrra. 
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corpses of the heroes of the 14th of 
Brooklyn, that lay at almost every step 
of the first day's battle-field for a mile 
m len^h of the Chambersbarg pike, 
but he feels an ardent wish that he may 
soon see the monuments of the brave 
New Yorkers thickly mingled with those 
of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, In- 
diana, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware and New Jersey, that already dot 
the field. 

A REVIEW OF THE LINE OF WARD AND DE 

TROBRIAND. 

The engagement of the afternoon of 
the second day at Gettysburg was the 
most complicated in its details and move- 
ments of any of the battles of the three 
days. It IS the most difficult for the 
visitor to grasp and requires a close 
study to be properly understood. So 
many different commands were involved 
that the student of the battle is apt to 
become confused in the coosideration of 
their movements. In some cases the 
same ground was fought over at differ- 
ent periods of the afternoon by brigades 
and divisions of several different corps. 
This was especially the case in the 
Wheat-field. Consequently we find 
monuments of the Second, Third and 
Fifth corps, and of the Reserve Artil- 
lery all grouped in close proximity. 

We will endeavor to briefly outline 
the work done on that Thursday after- 
noon on the line we have just passed 
over from the Devil's Den to the limits 
of the Wheat-field. It will be remem- 
bered that Sickles had but two divisions 
present on the field. It will also be 
borne in mind that one division, com- 
manded by Birney, held the line from 
the Devil's Den through the woods and 
Wheat-field up to the Peach Orchard 
and, angling there, extended off along 



the Emmettsburg road. Bu-ney's head- 
quarters during the engagement were at 
a gum tree some two hundred feet from 
the principal monument of Bigelow's 
battery, which will be described in the 
opening of the next chapter. He had 
Ward's brigade on his extreme left, 
where we viewed the monuments of the 
Ninety-ninth Pennsylvania, One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fourth New York and 
Twentieth Indiana. Then came De 
Trobriand's brigade through the Wheat- 
field and toward the Peach Orchard 
and then Graham's holding the Peach 
Orchard angle. Birney's line is sub- 
stantially indicated by the avenue we 
have traversed from the Devil's Den to 
the monument of the One Hundred and 
Fortieth Pennsylvania, and thence 
across the fields and the Peach Orchard 
to the Emmettsburg road and along that 
road to the point where he joined Hum- 
phreys' division. 

When General Meade learned of the 
advance Sickles had made, he rode 
hurriedly to the point and indicated to 
Sickles his fear that the line was not a 
defensible one. The Confederate ar- 
tillery, advantageously posted, were al- 
ready playing with terrific effect upon 
the Union line. Opening upon the ex- 
treme rebel right, battery after battery 
had commenced to fire until all were in 
active operation as far as the Theologi- 
cal Seminary in the dim distance. Gen- 
eral Sickles replied that, if General 
Meade did not consider the line a de- 
fensible one, he would withdraw. But 
Meade promptly answered that the 
enemy would not allow him to do so, 
and in confirmation of this there came 
from the extreme Union left the sharp 
rattle of heavy musketry where Hood 
had already opened the attack upon 
Ward. Longstreet promptly pressed 
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forward brigade after brigade. Ad each 
became engaged he sent forward his 
next command toward his right, till in 
a short time he had attacked Sickles' 
entire line. 

We have already told of his attempts 
npon the Kound Tops and how they 
were thwarted. When the Ninety-ninth 
Pennsylvania at theDeviPsDen had re- 
pulsed the first assault they were 
strengthened by the Seventeenth Maine 
and Fortieth New York of De Trobri- 
and's command, and other regiments, 
which, advantageously posted, gave the 
impetuous advance of Hood's men a 
bloody reception and again hurled them 
back before a withering fire. Gen- 
eral Sickles by direction of General 
Meade, had called on Gen. Sykes, of 
the Fifth corps for reinforcements. 
Barnes' division was the first to come up. 
We have already shown how General 
Warren, detaching from it Vincent's 
brigade, had with it saved Little Round 
Top. The other brigades of the divi- 
sion, (Tilton's and Sweitzer's), were 
pressed forward into the Wheat- field, 
(where we have just viewed their mon- 
uments), to support the sorely pressed 
brigade of DeTrobriand. 

The impetuous assaults of Kershaw's 
Confederate brigade, advancing across 
the fields between our present position 
and the Peach Orchard, however forced 
back the men of Barnes' brigades* 
Ward was at length, being out-flanked, 
compelled to partially retire from the 
Devil's Den ridge. The rebels, crowd- 
ing into the woods, took the Seventeenth 
Maine of DeTrobriand's brigade, posted 
behiLd a low stone wall, in the flank, 
and rushing across to the Wheat-field 
fence, forced Winslow's guns to the rear 
and further menaced on this side De- 
Trobriand's weak lines, whilst he was at 



the same time furiously assailed by 
Anderson in front. The men at the 
Peach Orchard could give him no as- 
sistance, for the artillery which they 
were supporting was menaced by Ker- 
shaw's left. Indeed the Eighth South 
Carolina made a gallant charge upon 
these guns, but were stopped in their 
career by an appalling fire from the 
boys of the One hundred and Forty- 
first Pennsylvania of Graham's brigade,, 
who suddenly arose from a sunken road. 
Under cover of this success the gan& 
were hauled back to a safer position, 
but this still further uncovered DeTro- 
briand on his right. 

In the meantime Ayres' division of 
the Fifth corps had arrived and, whilst 
Weed was sent into Little Round Top ta 
the succor of Vincent, as already related, 
the two brigades of regulars were ad- 
vanced to near Ward's position to, if 
possible, stay the tide of disaster in that 
direction. As the other division of the 
Fifth corps, Crawford's Pennsylvania 
Reserves, came up, they were '^massed 
in column by division" on the slope of 
Little Round Top, from which point 
they subsequently made the effectivQ 
and brilliant charge to which reference 
was made in Chapter III. 

Caldwell's division of the Second 
corps now came in to the relief of the 
decimated ranks of Barnes, DeTrobiand 
and Ward. Cross' brigade advanced to 
the support of DeTrobriand : Kelly's,, 
which had crossed Plum Run, supported 
Ward. This is the famous Irish Bri- 
gade inseparable linked in a nation's 
grateful recollection with the name of 
the gallant Meagher. When within 
range of the enemy the command was 
halted, the men knelt, and their chap- 
lain, a priest of the Roman Catholic 
church, taking for his pulpit one of the 
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massive rock^, pronounced for the com- 
mand a general absolution. Simulta- 
neous with his **Amen'' was the **For- 
ward" of Kelly, and with the church's 
benediction still ringing in their ears 
tliese brave men drove back in tracings 
of blood the advance of Anderson. 

In the meantime Birney had rallied 
around Cross what was left of De Tro- 
briand's command and the Seventh and 
Eighth New Jersey of Burling's bri- 
gade, Humphreys' division. These 
regiments had for the afternoon been 
assigned, with other troops not of his 
brigade, to Graham for the purpose of 
strengthening his salient at the Peach 
Orchard, but when the angle was furi- 
ously assailed and partially broken, had 
been driven in at this side and forced 
toward the Wheat-field- With these 
troops Bimey urged forward an impetu- 
ous attack on Kershaw's advancing lines 
which were unable to resist his assault 
and were driven back on Somms', (orig- 
inally Benning's), brigade, one hundred 
and fifty yards in the rear. These 
troops now advanced upon Caldwell's 
first line which, having lost heavily, was brief outline can give but a very inade 



speak in the foUifwing chapter. Suffice 
to say that the Orchard was captured 
after a prolonged and brilliant defense 
during which prodigies of valor bad 
been performed by the Union's brave 
defenders. The salient of Sickles' line 
was irretrievably broken, and from 
every side Confederate masses were 
pouring in to completely out-fiank and 
surround the heroes of the Wheat field. 
Retreat was unavoidable, and with 
hearts bowed with sorrow, the deci- 
mated ranks slowly and sullenly pass 
out of the bloody field toward the line 
of Round Top, leaving many of their 
bravest in their gory sleep of glory em- 
balmed by a Nation's boundless and 
never-ceasing gratitude. 

On this part of the field, as already 
mentioned, had fallen Zook, Cross^ 
Brooke and many other noble officers 
and men. On the Confederate side Gen- 
eral Semmes had been killed and Ander- 
son wounded ; whilst all the fields and 
woods were piled with the corpses in 
gray. 

The author is well aware that this 



relieved by the second line, consisting 
of the remaining brigades of Zook and 
Brooke. By a f arious charge they drove 
Somms in confusion and dislodged Ker- 
shaw from his advanced position. 
In fact Brooke's brigade charged almost 
to the rebel line of batteries in rear of 
their infantry. Hood's troops had been 
thoroughly exhausted in their futile at- 
tempts upon our extreme left, when 
McLaws, seeing that Somms and Ker- 
shaw could not hold their ground, deter 
- mined to concentrate all his efforts upon 
thoroughly crushing the angle at the 
Peach Orchard. Of the desperate strug- 
gle here and the final success of 
the Confederate effort, we will briefly 



quateidea of the varied and shifting 
movements of this fiercely fought por- 
tion of the line ; but, our space and the 
extensive field to be traversed forbids 
more than a general epitome of promi- 
nent points In the following chapter 
we will give an outline of the fighting 
of Graham's brigade at the Peach Or- 
chard and of Humphreys' division on 
the line of the Emmettsburg road. 

TRIBUTE TO GENERAL BIRNEY. 

No more distinguished or remarkable 
man— no purer patriot or braver sol- 
dier, was evolved by the fierce strife at- 
tending the great rebellion than Major- 
General David Bell Birney. Bom 
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in the heart of the elave reBion, at 
Huntsrille, Alabama, he was, like Lia 
tliatingaisbed father, an ardent lover of 
Eberty and juatice. The father, Jamea 
G. Birney, twice candidate of the once 
despised Liberty party for tbe Presi- 
dency, bad dared tbe wrath of the min- 
ions of alavery and shown the eatnest- 
Dess of his convictions by manumittinp; 




MA JOS- GENERAL DAVID 

his own slaves, over twenty in number. 
Afterwards, when at Cincinnati be 
establiehed a paper that advocated 
emancipation, be was mobbed, narrowly 

d with his life, and bad bis press 

d into the Ohio river. 



The son inherited the devotion to 
duty transmitted from the father. Early 
in 1861, he was made a brigadier, gene- 
ral. At Fredericksburg and Chancel- 
loravdle he proved himself an able com- 
mander, who combined sagacity with 
the greatest personal courage and an 
intuitive power of inspiring the troops 
that fought under him. It is at Gettys- 
burg, however, that his name was 
wreathed by an unfading garland of 
glory. Able and courageous, be was a 
fit commander for aucb lieutenants as 
Ward,DeTrobriand and Graham who 
handled hia brigades. When Sickles 
was borne from the field bo succeeded 
in command of the corps, and did all 
that judicious arraagementand personal 
valor could do to stay the tide of dis- . 
aster and secure the retreat to a safer 
lioe. He fearlessly esposed himself 
everywhere along the line where tho 
danger was greatest and the need of a 
commander mott keenly felt. Twice 
struck and slightly wounded, he kept 
the saddle till the last regiment had been 
established on the new line. Hia lau- 
rels won on that disastrous July day 
will never fade in a Nation's greatful 
ri^coIJectiou. Elevated in 1S64 to the 
command of the Tenlh army corps, bis 
untimely demise Che same year brought 
sorrow to all bis former comrades in 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The Peach Orchard and Vicinity. — The Salient of Sickles' Line. — Along the 
Emnnettsburg Road. — Massive and Beautiful Monunnents. 




!EERE all were heroes it is 
invidious to make any dis- 
tinction, and yet, above 
every other portion of the 
consecrated ground at 
Gettysbui^, appears to loom up the 
Devil's Den and the Wheat-field that 
we have » just left and the Peach 
Orchard that we are ahout to pass. 
Grand and noble— sublimely heroic — 
was the stubborn, but hopeless struggle 
of Reynolds and Howard on Wednes- 
day; awful was the terrible onset and 
annihilation of Pickett on Friday; 
ghastly was the wrestle of death in 
Gulp's Hill through weary hours of 
fading twilight and dawning day, but 
fiercer, ghastlier than all was Sickles' 
fight of Thursday. This was undoubt- 
edly the bloodiest struggle of the three 
days. The losses of each army were 
greater than in any other conflict of the 
engagement. 

Even among the brilliant galaxy of 
marshals that stood around Napoleon 
Hej was "the bravest of the brave.'' 



To the mind of the writer Sickles has 
ever stood forth as the Ney of the Army 
of the Potomac at Gettysburg. Ever 
since that July afternoon when the 
writer watched, as best he could, a por- 
tion of this mighty contest, and saw, 
amid lurid flames of battle, brigade after 
brigade rush to sweeping fires of death's 
high carnival ; and then saw the noble 
chieftain borne with shattered leg to the 
sombre brick house on the Baltimore 
pike, at that time occupied by Daniel 
Sheaffer, Daniel E. Sickles has beeu 
his personal ideal of the perfect hero 
and the fearless soldier. If he should 
imbue the reader with the same feeling^ 
trust him for the assurance that their 
views will not be erroneous. Let the 
tourist walk with bated breath and rev- 
erend tread for we are on holy ground. 
At every step heroic deeds for an im- 
perilled nation have consecrated it. And 
first of all we will pause where stood 
Bigelow's battery amid a scene of 
slaughter that surpassed anything re- 
corded of Lodi bridge or Marengo ridge. 
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Ln and Liu.- 

B^elow's battery has three monu- 
ments on the field. One has been 
described in onr stroll along tbo Grand 
Central avenue, (No. vii). Two are 
located neat together on the Trostle 



road, already referred to, we find one 
of the monuments quite near this road; 
another, some distance from the road, 
quite close to the Trostle bnildings viu- 
hie across <he fields at the distance of a 
few hundred yards. 
In our view from the summit of Little 
farm, east of the Wheat-field. Passing Sound Top we have already spoken of 
ont the Wheat-field avenue to the ciosb ' the invaluable services and matchless 
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berotsm ag&iiiBt fearfal odds of this 
commaiid, in Sickles' bloody figbt of 
Juij2ad. The masdve monament at 
the load, fdciog as the battery faced 
from 4 to p. m., consiBts of a rongb 
boalder just as it was quarried, 
standiog ten feet above the foun- 
dation, four feet and one-halt wide 
at the base and three aud three - 
foarths at the lop ; three feet and a 
half thick at the base and two and one 
half at top. On tbe top ie a sculptured 
tablet in bass-relief, sunk in about four 
inches, having a shotted border formed 
of twelve pound sbot, a pair of twelve 
ponnd crossed cannon, a portion of tbe 
centre being covered with a scroll on 
which is the legend, number of casual- 
ties, officers, non commissioned officers 
and enlisted men. Above is the Massa- 
chusetts coat of arms, the motto of tbe 

Blate,"ENSE PETIT PLACIDAM SCB LIBEBTATE 

<jciETKM," (with the sword we seek quiet 
peace under liberty), being especially 
appropriate. Above, in large block 



lettersgis "Ninth Massachusetts battery, 
Captain Bigelow commanding." Tbe 
tablet is surmounted by a wreath of 
laurel intersected by a palm branch— 
significant of honor to the dead and 
peace amongst the living. Tbe mona- 
ment is appropriate and chaste in con* 
ception and faultless in execution — 
simple, classical and antiqne, and studi- 
ously avoids imitation of the ordinary 
cemetery sculptare. It is of Qnincy 
granite and weighs eleven tons. All 
tbe monuments of tbe Ninth battery 
were constrncted by tbe Boston Marble 
and Granite Company of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Themoaument at tJie Trostle house 
is also appropriate and elegant. It 
marks the position of their last stand 
from 6 to 6.30 p. m. on the afternoon of 
Jnly 2d, of which we shall presently 
speak, and ia in the form of a dismounted 
limber chest of the artillery service. It 
is firmly planted on a maeeive rock at 
tbe angle of the stone wall where they 
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fought hand to hand. All the mona- 
ments of the Ninth were designed hy 
Chas W. Keed, an eminent artist of 
Boston, who is President of the Ninth 
Battery Association. At the time of the 
Massachusetts excursion of 1885 the 
Association was not ready to receive 
their monuments, and consequently they 
were not then formerly dedicated, hut 
Major John Bigelow delivered an inter- 
esting address to a large concourse who 
had gathered around the principal 
monument, six of the survivors of the 
battery being amongst the number. 

We know of no better way of giving 
the reader a clear idea of the import- 
ance of the work accomplished by the 
Ninth and the bravery of its officers and 
men than by using the substance of this 
address. It is the most terse and forcible 
presentation of their portion of the 
conflict on this bloody July afternoon 
that we have ever seen. Any history 
of the battle would be incomplete, with, 
out a conspicuous mention of the Ninth 
battery, which here, for the first time, 
fired a hostile shot. Personally Major 
Bigelow is the most unassuming of men, 
and the reader will notice a lack of all 
egotism or personal mention as he re- 
counts with honest pride the actions of 
bis brave boys. It is only fair to say, 
as were the subordinates such was their 
conmiander. 

MAJOR BIGELOW'S ADDRESS. 

Comrades: 

"A score of years have passed since you 
were soldiers; the echoes and passions of war 
have died away; there are no "Yanks," no 
"Johnnies," but the charm of your soldier- 
life, its honds of friendship and its glorious 
memories, still linger. With depleted ranks 
you have met to-day to dedicate three monu- 
ments erected to mark the different positions 
where the Ninth Massachusetts "battery, to 
Which you belonged, did heavy fighting and 



rendered eflScient service on this historie 
field of Gettysburg. 

"This massive granite bowlder, bearing the 
coat-of-arms of Massachusetts and a table of 
your casualties, marks your "first position. 
An 'ammunition haversack' your third. On 
this spot, near the famous Peach Orchard 
and on the cross road leading from the £m- 
mettsburg road to Little Round Top, which 
you have marked as your first position, you. 
received your ^baptism of fire.' 

"Here you galloped forward *into battery' 
under the converging fire of eighteen Confed- 
erate guns, that, at the distance of 800 yards 
from you, were enfilading the Third corps 
lines at the Peach Orchard. Before you 
could 'open,' Crosson was killed, and the- 
gallant Erickson was severelj' wounded.* 
Amid the zip of bullets, whiz of shot, and the 
explosion of shells, you maintained the 
steadiness of veterans. Your gunners aimed! 
with coolness and accuracy, and you soon 
succeeded in silencing the fire of your oppo- 
nents, exploding several of their limbers. 
Hardly had you accomplished this work be- 
fore Kershaw's and Semmes' Confederate 
brigades appeared on your immediate right 
front, extending from the Peach Orchard par- 
allel with the Emmettsburg road to and 
around the Rose house, 400 yards distant. 
These you shelled heavily. One of your shots, 
it is said, killed General Semmes, and over 
one hundred dead bodies left around the 
Rose buildings again attested the accuracy of 
your fire. Nothing daunted, however, Ker- 
shaw's Confederate brigade, at a distance of 
200 yards, charged across your front towards 
Little Round Top on your left. Then, with 
an enfilading fire and easy range, your double 
shotted canister tore through their ranks 
with terrible effect, until, apparently a mob 
they disappeared behind yonder woods* 
They recognized the attentions you had paii 
them by immediately sending up against 
your left front a body of sharpshooters, that 
followed you as long as a man or a horse re- 
mained serviceable. 

"At this time Colonel MeGilvery rode up 
and ordered the battery to be withdrawn, as 
Sickles' line at the Peach Orchard had been 
broken, all of his artillery and Infantry had 
been driven back, and you were left alone on 
the field. Your position at this moment was 
indeed critical. If you stopped firing, Ker- 
shaw's shai'pshooters would quickly empty 
evei'y saddle; while only two hundred yards 
on your right, extending to your right and 
rear as far as one could see, was Barksdales* 
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Confederate brigade, flushed with the victory 
which their stubborn fighting had won at the 
Peach Orchard and preparing to cut you off. 
Tou could not 'limber up,' but, connecting 
the traU of your guns to your limbers, with a 
rope or prolonge, in order to keep your align- 
ment correct, with a slow, sullen fire you al- 
lowed the recoil to withdraw your guns, keep' 
Ing the sharj^shooters back with canister, and 
rlcochetting solid shot through the ranks of 
Barksdale's men. Thus one thousand yards 
in advance of our own lines, without Infantry 
support or a single friendly shot from any of 
our batteries, with the enemy advancing on 
our front and flank, 'by prolonge' you 're- 
tired flring' for nearly four hundred yards, 
until you reached your second position, which 
you have marked with a monument at the 
angle of the stone- wall which borders this 
fleld near Trostle's house. 

•*lt was now six o'clock in the attemoon. 
So well had you kept the enemy in check, 
that you might have withdrawn through the 
narrow gateway in the wall and reached our 
lines, but Colonel McGilvery again came up. 
He said, except the defence you were making, 
our lines were entirely open (left by Sickles' 
corps) ftom the foot of Little Bound Top to 
the left of the Second corps (Hancock), and 
he ordered that, at all hazards, you should 
continue to hold the position you were in, 
untU he could establish a line of artillery 
behind you. 

"What a position then was yours for a light 
battery I Y our retreat under flre was cut off 
by the stone wall; your flanks were exposed, 
(for not an infantry man was near you), and 
a swell of the ground in your front allowed 
Barksdale's advancing line to approach within 
fifty yards. You had already been fighting 
steadily for two hours and a half, most of the 
time at close quarters, and had suffered heavy 
losses. Though delay meant that your sacri- 
fice must be complete, you promptly obeyed 
the order to 'Halt, double shot with canister 
and lay the contents of your limber-chests by 
your guns for quick work.' Scarcely were 
you prepared before the enemy appeared 
above the swell in your front, and again you 
were actively engaged, firing canister and 
cutting the fuses of your case-shot and shell 
so that they would explode near the muzzle 
of your guns. The enemy kept re-forming 
and charging, but each time your heavy flre 
repelled them . 

♦'The left section, under Lieutenant Milton, 
by Its recoil became entangled among some 
large bowlders and was ordered to be taken 
out. Milton got his guns through the gate- 



way Into the narrow lane, when he recived a 
shower of bullets from a body of the enemy 
who were coming down the lane and closing 
In around your right flank. His horses were 
killed and his men more than decimated, yet 
that brave officer and equally brave men 
would not leave their guns, but righting one 
which was overturned, drew both off the fleld 
by hand. As soon as the flre of Milton's guns 
ceased, Kershaw's sharpshooters, being un- 
checked, quickly came upon your left and 
poured in a murderous flre. At the same 
time Barksdale's men, (Twenty-flrst Missis- 
sippi), came in on your right flank until fln- 
ally the very unusual spectacle was presented 
of the enemy standing in your limber-chests 
shooting down the cannoneei's who were still 
sei'ving their guns against those in front who 
continued to rally and charge. 

"Such fighting could not last long. Thus 
suiTounded men and horses were soon shot 
down and you were finally overcome but not 
until the pui-pose of your sacrifice had been 
accomplished. At 6.30 o'clock, p. m., just as 
your filing ceased, Col McGilvery had his 
second line of artillery ready. This opened 
heavily, and prevented for three-quarters of 
an hour the further advance of the enemy at 
this point of the field. Only at 7.15 o'clock 
were Wlllard's and part of Lockwood's bri- 
gades brought up and the long gaps in our 
lines to which McGilvery referred filled with 
Infantry, Well may you be proud of these 
three hours' fighting. 

"You expended over three tons of shot and 
shell, including ninety-two rounds of can- 
ister, firing in all 528 rounds. Y"ou lost, killed 
and disabled eighty of eighty-eight horses 
taken into action. You lost three of your 
four commissioned officers present." (Two 
were killed and Bigelow himself fearfully 
wounded). 

"You lost six of the seven sergeants on the 
field, two being killed. Seven corporals 
were killed, twelve wounded and two taken 
prisoners. The statistics of the War Depart- 
ment show that with the single exception of 
a battery that was captured by a sudden 
charge at the battle of luka, you sustained 
HEAVIER LOSSES In this engagement than any 
other light battery suffered in a single en- 
gagement during the whole war. 

"At the last when surrounded by the 
enemy, you were ordered to cease firing and 
get back to our lines as best you could. The 
few survivors had to fight their way with 
hand-spikes and sponge-staffs. Private Ligal, 
you will remember, with his rammer-head, 
brained a Confederate who tried to capture 
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him. The four guns, which, after this long 
struggle, had finally lost all their officers, 
men and horses, were re-taken the same 
evening, returned to you the next day, and 
afterwards did good service on more than 
twenty fields of carnage, but never again left 
your possession till the close of the war." 

The subsequent record of the Ninth 
Massachusetts battery was such as 
might be expected from the start they 
made at Gettysburg. When they 
were discharged imder Captain Milton, 
at the close of the war, they received 
the especial commendation of General 
Hunt, chief of Artillery of the Army of 
the Potomac. At the hot Bee-hive of 
Bethesda church, in front of Petersburg, 
they dropped their guns *^in battery" 
within two hundred yards of the Con- 
federate entrenchments and, when the 
infantry were driven back by the fire of 
a masked battery, and they were, as at 
Gettysburg, left alone on the field, they 
stubbornly held the advanced position 
till night-fall. 

In the door yard of the Trostle house 
where the last stand was made '^Carle- 
ton," after the battle, counted sixty 
dead horses. Here was shot Mr. Nor- 
wood, who, as the lepresentative of the 
battery, in 1883 selected the sites for the 
tablets. He lay where he fell all 
through that day and the furious con- 
flict of the next day, with shot and shell 
and leaden rain sweeping the air above 
bim. 



Liv , — FIFTH Massachusetts battery. 

Advancing a short distance from the 
principal monument of Bigelow's bat- 
tery toward the Emmettsburg road, we 
reach the monument of the Fifth Mass- 
achusetts battery. In Sickles' desper- 
ate conflict, the Fifth Massachusetts 
battery was stationed in the same line 
with the Ninth, the margin of the fields 



immediately east of the Peach Orchard. 
On its left was the Ninth, on its right, 
still nearer the Emmettsburg road, 
Clark^s New Jersey battery. These 
three batteries all had their guns facing 
south so as to sweep the "JVheat-field 
which we recently left. Still nearer 
the Emmettsburg road was Hart's New 
York battery . Beyond this was Thomp- 
son's and Hampton's Pennsylvania 
battery, of which we have spoken in 
noticing their monument on the Central 
avenue. Next to them in the line was 
Amies' New York battery, and, when 
we reach the Emmettsburg road, Ran- 
dolph's Hhode Island battery, who have 
erected at that point a magnificent 
monument, which will be next de- 
scribed. 

The Fifth battery was recruited at 
Lynnfield, and started for the front, 
Dec. 25, 1861. The battery was con- 
spicuous in the engagements of the cam- 
paigns of 1862 and 1863 It was com. 
manded at Gettysburg by Captain 
Charles A. Phillips, and with the Ninth 
Massachusetts battery, belonged at the 
time to the First volunteer brigade of 
Tyler's Reserve artillery . This brigade 
was under the command of Lieut. Col. 
F. McGilvery. It however served dur- 
ing its entire career, except at Gettys- 
burg, with the Fifth corps. Captaio^ 
Phillips, who btarted out as its junior^ 
and youngest officer, became its captaiix- 
in less than ten months and served witt»- 
distinction to the end of the war, bein^ 
brevetted major for gallant conduct oi9- 
the field. It had fifty three men killedL 
and wounded during its term of service. 
Captain Phillips gives the following: re - 
port of their services at Gettysburg: 

"The Artillery Reserve arrived at Gettys- 
burg on the forenoon of July 2, 1863, and was 
parked between the Taneytown road and the 
Baltimore turnpike. About 3 p. ni., Mc- 
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OUvery'B brigade was ordered Into position 
on the left centre, between Ihe TIilFd and 
riftb corps, tlie right of the brigade extend- 
ing tothe Emniettsbuig roadand the left to 
a strip of woods held by the Fifth corps. 
The Ninth Masaachnsotta battery, Captulu 
Slgelow.badthelBftDfthe brigade, and tlie 
Fifth battery was next to thera, our front 
beingona cross-road running from the Taney- 
towa to the Euunettsburg road. Abont S 
o'clock the enemy succeeded In driving bock 
Ihc Third corps on our right, and we were 



forced to retire. We bad lost so many horsea 
that we had great dlffloulty In bringing off 
our ganfl, and the left piece was brought off 
by hand, the limber, with Its dead horses, 
being left on the field. First Lieut. H. D. 
Scott was shot through the face and seTerel; 
wounded while superintending this move- 
ment. We retired through a hollow by Mr. 
Trostle's house and took a position about 

position. We remained here until dark, when 
wo retired. 
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"The next dBf we were placed on the left 
oC the line, occopiea by the Seoonfl corps, 
and Area witli apparent good effect at the 
attacking colnmiiB of Longstreet's corps. 
During the two daya the battery lost, klllea j 
anddledofwouQils.BeTen; woandea.one of. | 
ftoer and twelve men. Two of the killed and j 
three of the wonnded were members of the i 
Tenth Now York battery, they having been | 
attached to oar battery on account of our I 
small number. Tifty-nlne horsea were dis. I 
abled, and aeron hundred rounds flred. The ! 
limber left on the fleld was afterwards brought ' 
Off." i 

Themonamentbof Westerly granite , i 

manufactured by the Smith Granite 
Company. It is seven feet high, and ' 
the base is six feet in length by five in 
width. It conaiatg of two basea and a i 
die with beveled top. On one of the 
fiidea of the die is an enormous Maltese ^ 
cross on the arms of which are inscribed 
in lai^e letters, "Fifth MaBsacbusetts 
Battery." The apper part of the die | 
slopes from either side to a ridge, and . 
on one of these sloping sides is neatSy i 
carved croeeed canuon-rammera and I 
spoDges. Oa the right baeeisinscribed, i 
"Artillery KeeervB," and on the leftside ■ 
is the inscription, "July 2, 1863." Its' 
l^end is "seven men killed; one officer 
and thirteen men wounded. . C. A j 
Phillips, commanding." The mouu- 1 
mentis pleasing to the eye and well pro- 
portioned. It was erected at a coat of 
$560. I 

It was originally placed on the Grand I 
Central avenne in the position held by | 
the battery, Jnly 3; but, October 8,1 
188S, the preseatlocation was dedicated, I 
and the monunment soon after removed ' 
thither. From this position the battery ' 
did effective work on July 2nd, 1863, 
untiljSickles'iiifantryline being broken, 
they were compelled to retire. On the 
Srd they again did effective work, sweep- 
ing Longstreet's advance with whirring 



oaessengers of death and doinl; mach to 
check the impetuous onslaught. 

At the time of the dedication of the 
present location nine survivors were 
present with a namber of their friends. 
The exercises were conducted by John 
F. Murray and UapUin H. D. Scott of 
Newport, R. I., the ranking officer atjU 
livinf;. Capt. Scott's dedicatory re- 
marks were able, interesting and touch- 
ing. His concluding sentence was: 
"When we cease,even in memory, to 
visit the battle-field of Gettysburg, may 
our children visit this historic field; and 
when they look upon this monument to 
the memory of the old Fifth Massachu- 
setts battery, erected on the spot where 
every one of its men did his full duty, 
may they have pleasant memories of 
their fathers, who sacrificed so much for 
BO glorious a cause— a cause involving 
not only the perpetuity of the Union, 
I but the happiness and prosperity of th» 
I American people for all time." 



H's RHODE ISLiST BATTERY, ■ 

Continuing on oat the cross-road at 
iU intersection with the Emmettsbuig 
road, we reach the handsome and mass- 
ive monument of Battery E of the First 
Rhode Island Artillery, the command of 
the heroic Captain George E. Randolph, 
who was, at the- time of the Gettysburg 
fight, commander of the Third corps 
artillery brigade. This brigade con- 
Hsted of the following batteries: E of 
the First Rhode Island; B, (Clark's), of 
the FirstNew Jersey;D,(Woodbury'B), 
of the Rrst New Jersey; K, (Seeley'a), 
] of the Fourth U. S. ; D, CWInslow's); 
I of the Rrst New York and Smith's 
i Fourth New York artillery. 

Randolph's battery in this engage- 
I ment was under the command of Lieut. 
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JohnK.Bncklyn, wbo was woanded, 
and Bucceeded by Dent. Benj. Free- 
bom. In the hot and importAnt posi- 
tion which Randolph's men held at the 
Peach Orchard angle of Sickles' line, 
they nobly and heroically did their full 
duty, and, like all the artillery of this 
line, lost heavily. 
Their beantiful moanment, made of 



Westerly granite by the Smith Gramte 
Company, is a model of el^tance. 

Quite similar in general design to the 
monument of Arnold's battery on the 
Central avenue, it is yet essentially dif- 
ferent. "We present here to the reader 
the culs of both on adjoining pa^es, 
that they may be enabled to mark the 
points of excellence and the contrasts in 
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each. 'Vbe Randolph monument is 
composed of a base about five feet sqnare 
and a die, the entire height bdug eevea 
and one-half feet . The cost vaa |SO0 . 
It was erected Febroaty 2, 18°6. 

In the constmclion of the monument 
the npper part of the die slopes rapidlf 
to an apex, whilst on the slope is pre 
seated the diamond of the Third corps 



On one of the faces of the die,beneath the 
slopu, is in large, bold letters, ' 'Battery 
E." Beneath this is a beaatifnl design 
covering the greater part of this side of 
the die and which is highly elaborated 
and accnrate in all Its details of woik- 
manship Grossed cannon rammers 
have for their centre the elegaotly dis- 
played arms of Shodel8luid,whichare 
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again encircled by a wreath. Beneath 
this, to balance the inscription above , 
are a nnmbcr of well worked and finely 
displayed cannon-balls. On an adjoining 
face are appropriate inscriptions. 



THEPKACH ORCHARD. 

The Peach Orchard of 1863, the trees 
of which have long since disappeared , 
was sitaated at the southwest angle 
made by the intersection of the Emmetts- 
barg road with the cross-road wo have 



sketches of the most reckless and san- 
guinary fighting at the point where we 
now are and along the line of the Em- 
mettsbnrg road. 

Bat the reader and visitor must bear 
in mind that from beyond this point on 
the west to within less than a mile of 
Gettysburg on the east— from the Em- 
mettsburg road to the sides of Round 
Top and Cemetery ridge, every acre, 
yea, every square yard was fought over 
just as desperately, not once or twice 
only, but often half a dozen times, by 
men of as many different commands. 



traversed at various points in coming 

from Little Round Top. Here was the Every yard of sod over all these fields 

angle of Sickles' line when he advanced and woods stretched out before us was 

to the Emmettsburg road; Graham, a drenched with blood. The dead, the 



brave and skillful brigade commander 
of Birney's division, held this point. 
Graham's left extended through the 
Peach Orchard and fields near the cross 
road, and almost parallel with it, to 
where it joined De Trobriand's right, 
near the Wheat-field. His right ex- 
tended from the Peach Orchard along 
the Emmettsburg road to the point 
where be joined the left of Humphreys' 
division. 

We have already spoken of the diffi- 
culty of grasping all the details of the 



mangled and the moaning sufferers were 
everywhere. As the battle ebbed and 
flowed it was no unusual thing, in the 
fierce, desperate, hand to hand conflict 
for the blue and gray to become so 
mingled that neither side could deliver 
their volleys without endangering their 
comrades as much as the enemy. 
Often, as one portion of the line would 
be broken whilst another firmly held its * 
ground , the advanced brigades of the 
Unionists would find brigades in gray 
and butternut moving far in their rear, 



fight of the 2nd without long, close, and sometimes would be obliged to re< 
persistent study of details. It is almost treat fighting on two sides at once. Just 
impossible within the limits of a work of I at that moment a fresh division or corps 



ordinary length to present all the move- 
ments of that death- dealing afternoon. 
W e have given some of the leading feat- 
ures of the fight — some of the desperate 



would arrive, and by an impetuous 
cLarge, the relative positions would be 
changed, and it would be the daring 
rebel advance that would be endangered 



0tr aggies that occurred on Little Round i and cut off from friendly succor. Thus 



Top, in the dell between the two Round 
Tops, among the piled up rocks of Plum 
Ban, at the DeviFs Den, through the 
Bose Woods, in the Wheat-field and 
along the cross-road as it approaches 



with ever shifting success was this field 
furiously fought from 4 o'clock till night 
had settled on the sanguinary scene. 
Who then will wonder that in all its de- 
tails it is the most complicated to de- 



the Emmettsburg road. We will, as we ! scribe, the most difficult to understand 
proceed with this chapter, give similar I of all the engagements at Gettysburg I 
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GiTN. Graham's command. 

Graham's brigade was composed en- 
tirely of Pennsylvania troops, consisting 
of the 67th, 63rd, 68th, 105th, 114th 
and 141st infantry of the Keystone 
Commonwealth. On account of the 
importance of the position. Sickles had 
also assigned to Graham's line the 
Third Maine of Ward's brigade, and 
the Second New Hampshire and Seventh 
and Eighth New Jersey of Barling's 
brigade, of Humphreys' division. Gra- 
ham therefore had ten regiments of in- 
fantry at his disposal. But it needed a 
greater force than this to hope to suc- 
cessfully defend this exposed angle, 
unprotected by entrenchments, against 
the pitiless assaults that were destined 
to beat upon it from overwhelming forces 
assailing both projections of the line 
simultaneously. 

Longstreet, it will be remembered, 
held the rebel right, (opposite the Union 
left) . Of his corps, Pickett's division was 
not yet up. Hood's division formed his 
extreme right. Of this division, it will be 
remembered,Robert8on's Texan brigade 
and Laws' Alabama brigade had attacked 
Ward and tried to possess Liitle Hound 
Top, whilst Anderson's Georgians were 
in De Trobriand's front. In front of 
De Trobriand's right commenced Mc- 
Laws' division. The Georgian brigades 
of Somms and Woffard and Kershaw's 
South Carolinans beat upon him and 
Graham from the direction of the Rose 
house, whilst Barksdale's Mississippians 
pressed upon Graham's line of the Em- 
mettsburg road. Next to Long&treet's 
corps came Hill's, his right division being 
Anderson's, from which the brigades of 
Wright, Wilcox and Perry were assist- 
ing to break the line of the Emmetts- 
burg road. 

Thickly as the Union batteries were 



planted in tliis locality, the rebel bat- 
teries were yet more numerous on the 
encircling crest of Seminary Ridge op- 
posite us. Where it intersects the Em- 
mettsburg road was posted Henry's 
artillery battalion of Longstreet's corps 
in such a position as to have an enfilad- 
ing fire on the Union line on that road ; 
whilst the guns of Lane, posted at the 
edge of the wood almost directly west 
of us, had a similar fire on the Union 
line that extended toward Round Top. 
In the two armies more than two hun- 
dred cannon took pai;! in Thursday's 
artillery contest. 

INCIDENTS OF THE FIGHT AT THE PEACH OR' 

CHARD. 

The fighting at this point was of the 
most furious description and was re- 
newed itgain and again. Desperate 
assaults were bravely and bloodily re- 
repulsed by Graham's Pennsylvanians 
and their supports. The Peach Orchard 
was fought through backward and for- 
ward, as brigades in gray were hurled 
against its brave defenders, or, again 
the charging ranks were broken and 
followed by the Pennsylvanians' gleam- 
ing bayonets. The thickly planted 
trees were shattered and mutilated, 
bereft of fruit and foliage, till, in many 
cases, nothing but shattered trunks 
remained. At length there came a 
simultaneous charge uppn both projec- 
tions of Graham's decimated lines that 
he was unable to withstand. Barksdale 
attacked him upon the Emmettsburg 
road; Kershaw and Woffard, from the 
other side, advanced into the Peach 
Orchard. Here Barksdale was first 
wounded near Sherfey's barn, but kept 
his saddle till, later in the day, he re- 
ceived the fatal messenger that termin- 
ated his life. Gen. Graham, fighting 
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like a hero, was beverely woanded .and 
eoon after made prisoner, whilst his 
tried troops melted away hefore a 
iTithering fire, and those that remained 
were forced to sullenly retire. Ahout 
this time the noble Sickles was borne 
from the field with a shattered leg:. 

It was now, when the salient was 
hopelessly beaten in, that the other 
brigades that had been keepmg up the 
fight against fearful odds, were forced 
to retire to the new line extending from 
Bound Top to the Cemetery. Woffard, 
let in through the gap made by Gra- 
ham's retreat, fell upon the rear of 
Sweitzer's brigade in the Wheat- field, 
obliging them to abandon their position 
and cut their way to safety. The U. S. 
BegularSyin advance of Plum Run, were 
also flanked and compelled to fall back. 
More than one half of all the men of 
Bimey's division, who went into the 
fight of Thursday, were killed or 
wounded in two hours' time. 

In the nfty- seventh Pennsylvania, 
Lieut. Col. Neeper was wounded, the 
regiment coming out under command of 
Captain Nelson. In Tippin's Sixty- 
eighth Pennsylvania, all the field of- 
ficers were wounded. In the 114th 
Pennsylvania, Lieut. Gol. Frederick K. 
Cavada was captured. In the Third 
Mame, Col. Lakeman was captured, 
the regiment coming out under command 
of Captain Morgan. The Second New 
Hampshire, which was placed right in 
the Peach Orcha rd, suffered terribly. 
Both the Colonel and Major were 
woanded. In the Seventh New Jersey, 
Col. L. B. Francine was killed. In the 
^Eighth New Jersey, Col. Jno. Ramsey 
was wounded, the regiment coming out 
commanded by Captain Langston. 

During the battle the Sherfey barn 
was burnt and with it were consumed 



the bodies of many dead and wounded 
of the 114th Pennsylvania, who were 
posted at this point and lost heavily, 
many of the wounded having taken 
refuge there. John Wentz and his wife, 
aged respectively 87 and 85, lived in a 
humble cottage close by. A son, who 
had gone south before the war, belonged 
to a rebel battery, which, after they had 
gained this ridge, was planted close bo- 
side the house, the son affording what 
protection he could to his parents and 
sister, who remained at home during all 
this terrific storm of battle. 



SIXTY-EIGHTH PENNSYLVANIA 

On the highest crest of the exposed 
ridge at the Peach Orchard angle stood 
the Sixty-eighth Pennsylvania. Here 
they have erected a beautiful mouument 
which was placed in position too late to 
be properly numbered or fully described 
in this work. It is a plain marble shaft, 
eleven feet high, surmounted by an urn, 
and contains suitable inscriptions. This 
celebrated regiment, sumamed the scorr 
LEGION was recruited in Philadelphia 
and vicinity in the summer of 1862. 
Many of the officers and men were 
veterans of the Mexican war. In the 
exposed position occupied by this regi- 
ment on the crest of the ridge they were 
obliged to receive the full force of the 
enemy's artillery fire, which went 
sweeping through their ranks cutting 
down rows of men, long before the 
infantry at this point had become en- 
gaged. As already stated, when Gen- 
eral Graham was wounded and captured 
Col. Tippinof the Sixty-eight succeeded 
to the command of the brigade. Both 
the Lieut. Col. and Major were wounded, 
and of the fourteen company officers, 
ten were killed or wounded. Amongst 
the killed were Captain McLean and 
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laeutenants Black, Reynolds and 
Ealer. 

On the third day the raiment lay in 
support of the front line on the left 
centre, at the lowest portion of the 
ground, where they were exposed to the 
full sweep of the merciless artillery fire. 
Here Colonel Tippin's horse was killed 
under him. The loss of the regiment 
at Gettysburg was sixty per cent, of the 
entire number engaged. 



ONE HUNDREDTH AND FOURTEENTH PENN- 

SYLVANU. 

As already stated, the 114th Penn- 
sylvania occupied the position at the 
Sherfey buildings, the centre of Graham's 
line. Here now stands their handsome 
granite monument, seven and a half 
feet in height. It consists of bases, a 
die and cap-stone, which are highly 
polished, and contain suitable inscrip- 
tions. The monument was erected too 
late to be properly numbered or illus- 
trated in this work. 

The nucleus of the 114th was a Phila- 
delphia company mustered into the U. 
8. service, August IV, 1861, which was 
recruited by Chas. H. T. Oollis. The 
company was known as the Zouaves 
D? Afrique, and was recruited at the 
suggestion of Gen. Ban&St who had suc- 
ceeded Gen. Patterson on the upper 
Potomac, for the purpose of acting as 
his body-guard. It was a finely drilled 
body of men, most of whom had seen 
service in Europe. In May, 1862, they 
heroically covered the disastrous retreat 
of Banks along the Shenandoah Valley, 
when hard pressed by Stonewall Jack- 
son's victorious forces. For his services 
on this occadon Gapt. Collis was author- 
ized to recruit a Zouave regiment. The 
officers of the new regiment were gen- 



erally taken from the original com- 
pany. 

Near where this monument stands 
the valiant Cavada was captured, as his 
brave boys were falling around him 
He was succeeded in command by 
Major Bowen. As already stated, some 
of this brave regiment are supposed to 
have been consumed in the burning of 
the Sherfey bam. The writer has in 
his possession the burnt fragments of a 
U. S. waist-belt buckle and some parts 
of a musket, taken, a few days after the 
battle, from the ruins of this bam. 
These may have belonged to some on& 
of the martyr heroes of this noble com- 
mand. A Confederate officer in one 
of the hospitals told Col. Bachelder, 
that it was not correct that any bodies 
had been consumed in the bam. This, 
however, is different from the general 
impression in the neighborhood imme- 
diately after the battle, supported, to 
the best of the writer's recollection, by 
pretty strong corroborative evidence. 

After much hard service. Gen. Meade 
honored the 114th, by selecting them, 
on account of their fine drill and soldierly 
appearance , as his head-quarter guards. 
But when, on that eventful and bloody 
Sunday, April 2, 1865, it seemed for a 
time doubtful whether the Unionists 
could keep, against the fierce rebel on- 
slaughts, the foothold they had gained 
within the entrenchments of Petersburg, 
City Point was stripped of all avail- 
able forces, and even the gallant 114th 
were sent to strengthen the wavering 
line. The writer well remembers the 
magnificent appearance they made on 
that occasion, as they crossed the shot- 
swept zone between Fort Hell and the 
rebel works, and how terribly their ranks 
were torn by death's missiles as they 
advanced. His recoUectipn is that in 
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this cbat^e they lost o' 
few minatea. 



LVI. — SIXTEENTH MASSACHUSETre. 

Passing alonfj the Emmetteburg road 
a short distance toward Gettysburg, we 
are on the line of Hamphreys' division 
of the Third corps, Oarr's brigade bold- 
ing the advance, with Brewster's escel- | 
sioB BRio^E as their support. Ttie | 
fighting along thisline of the Emmetts- 1 
borg road was also of the most desperate 
character. Tho Escelsior brigade went 
into the action with 1,600 effectives and 
brought ont 800. 

A nomber of the regiments of Carr's 
brijcade have nrected magnificent mon- 
omeata along this line which we will 
now describe. The first we reach is 
the stately and appropriate memento 
of the Sixteenth Massachusetts, made 
hy the Hallowell Granite Company of 
Maine, at a cost of abont |S00. It con- 
sistB of a base sis feet sqcare, snb-hase, 
die, plinth and cap, the whole reaching 
■ height of eleven and one-third feet. 
Upos each side of the cap stands forth 
the Third corps badge. On Ihe front 
of the highly polished die, upon an in- 
laid bronze plate, is the inscription : 
"Sixteenth Massachnaetts, First bri- 
gade, Second division, Third corps, 
Army of Potomac. On this field, July 
2nd, 1883, 4 officers and 23 enlisted men 
were Ulled, to whose memory this mon- 
ument is erected by the Commonwealth 
of Massachosetts." On the second base 
stands forth in large letters; "16th Mass. 
VolnnteeiB." The monument b not 
only a fine piece of workmanship, bat 
also exceedingly pleasing to the eye by 
the regular foA symmetrical decrease 
in the width of the five blocks of which 
jt is composed. All the parte are ac- 



curately proportioned to each other. 
The Sixteenth was commanded at Get- 
tysburg by Lieat. Col. Waldo Merriam. 
TTiey ware especially conspicnous by 
their daring rescue of Turnhnll's bat- 
tery which tbey saved by dragging off 
the pieces by hand. 

So braver officer or more effident 
commander fought at Gettysburg than 
Brigadier- General Joseph B. Carr, 
recently a candidate in the Empire 
State for the niEce of Lieut. Governor. 

Of Irish blood, his name ranks with 
ileagher, Corcoran, KeLy and the many 
other heroes of that oppressed people 
that BO bravely fought to npbold oar 
national integrity. His brigade, (known 
as Hooker's old brigade), consisted of 
the First, Eleventh and Sixteenth Mass- 
achusetts, Eleventh New Jersey, 
Twelfth New Hampshire and Twenty- 
seventh and Eighty-fourth Pennsyl- 
vania, the latter regiment not being 
engaged at Gettysbui^. In the Elev- 
enth New Jersey, Col. McAllister was 
wounded and Major Philip J. Kearney 
killed, the regiment coming out nnder 
the command of Captain Dunning. 

Lvri.— ELETENTH MAasACHoaHrra. 
Advaniung along theEmmettsburg road 
a little further, we reach tho position of 
the humble cottage occupied during the 
battle by Peter Rodgers. Mrs. Rodgera 
won the admiration of the boys in blue 
alons thb line by her bravery in bak- 
ing for them, whilst the air was alive 
with the whistling balls of the advancing 
foe. Quite near this place, on opposite 
sidesof the road, we find the monuments 
of the Eleventh and First Massachusetts, 
both made of Westerly granite by the 
Smith Graoito Company. The mooo- 
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ment of the Eleventh is on tbe southern 
side of the road, directly opposite where 
the Rodgers house stood during the bat- 
tle. The position of the house has since 
been slightly changed, it being now an 
annex to a new building erected near 
where stands the monument of the 
First. 

The monument is a shaft fourteen 
feet in height surmounted by a granite 
arm and hand, the latter clasping a 
drawn bronze sword, as if in the act of 
striking a foe. This figure is a fac- 
simile of the arm and sword represented 
upon the Massachusetts coat of arms. 
On a massive lower base, which is five 
feet square, rests a sub-base, upon the 
front face of which, in large, raised, 
polished letters, is the number of the 
regiment. This again is surmounted 
by a square, polished die on the front 
face of which is the following inscription : 
"First Brigade, Second Division, Third 
Corps. Upon this spot stood the Elev- 
epth Massachusetts regiment during the 
second day's battle of Gettysburg, July 
2,1868. Twenty-six were killed, nine- 
ty~three wounded and ten misding. 
Assisted by the state and generous 
friends, the survivors of the regiment 
have erected upon this historic field this 
monumental tablet in the year 1885. 
'All's well that ends well.' " 

Above the die rises the shaft already 
mentioned, which has in front upon its 
fine-hammered surface two flags carved 
in bold relief and entwined about each 
of the flag staffs. Above these stands 
forth the diamond of the Third corps. 
Of the execution, James H. Cruff", Chair- 
man of the Regimental Committee, 
says: "Visitors can but join in a unani- 
mous opinion that the sculptor's work 
equals, if it does not exceed, the senti- 
ment of the designer. The Smith Gran- 



ite Company have here certainly placed 
a lasting evidence of their complete 
ability to furnish perfect realization of 
a peculiar or eccentric ideal." 

The Eleventh was a Boston regimentt 
recruited in May, 1861. It served with 
distinction from the First Bull Run bat- 
tle to the close of the war. It reached 
Gettysburg early on the morning of 
July 2nd and, with the remainder of the 
brigade, was advanced soon after to the 
Bmmettsburg road, where the brigade 
received, in the fight of the afternoon, 
the attack of Wilcox's Alabama brigade. 
Of this attack Chairman Cruff in his 
dedicatory address says: "Who can 
describe how you stood here hour after 
hour expecting, dreading, hoping for the 
coming of the enemy, until at last expect- 
ation, hope and fear, all are realized, and 
you are wrestling with the long awaited 
foe ? Although the previous moments 
have seemed eternal, time is not meas- 
ured now; the eilemy's advance over 
the hill and across the road is like that 
of a whirlwind, mid flame, and smoke, 
and hissing shot, the rebel host, as brave 
as our own fearless troops, press 
quickly forward, while scores of stalwart 
men go down like grass before the 
mower's scythe, and their blood pours 
out from gaping wounds, staining the 
flowers and herbage, and forming pools 
and rivulets. The trodden ground^ so 
freely does the red life-current nm oat 
upon it, becomes a moistened soil, and it 
seems that only by a miracle can a^y 
portion of this line of battle escape with 
life. Captain Monroe of Company K, 
has told me that out of thirty men stand- 
ing in line when the attack was made, 
in ten minutes but eleven remained 
nineteen having fallen "wounded or 
dead." 

Falling back the brigade was attacked 
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by Barksdale on the flank, and compelled 
to execute the celebrated change of 
front to the rear of which we shall es- 
pecially speak further on. Surrounded 
by foes, the brave men stubbornly 
fought their way back to the base of 
Cemetery ridge, assisting during the 
retreat in saving the gans of TumbulFs 
battery, (F and K of Third U. S. ar- 
tillery) . On the third day , although not 
actusJly engaged, they were subjected 
to the full force of the artillery fire. 
The loss of the Eleventh is said to be 
the greatest percentage of loss of any 
Massachusetts regiment engaged at 
Gettysburg. 

The monumentwas suitably dedicated, 
Octobers, 1885. It was unveiled by 
Miss Lillie C. Blaisdell , daughter of the 
late Colonel William Blaisdell, who had 
gone out as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
regiment. Mrs. Blaisdell was also pres- 
ent. The finely worded dedicatory 
address was delivered by James H. 
Cruff of Boston, concluding with a poem 
from which we cull the following gem : 

** Where we saw the hot shells burrow and the 

struggling armies close, 
Now the plowshare cuts its furrow, and the 

bee sings in the rose; ' 
And the pinK and the white of the clover, and 

the daisies, yellow-eyed, 
Are twining the low graves over that grew 

from war's red tide. 

"Yes, in the graves our dead are sleeping, but 
their deeds, their deeds remain. 

And we clasp them in our keeping, made sa- 
cred by tears and pain; 

Their blood was a fierce libation poured out 
• to the kiss of the sword, 

But the end was a rescued nation,. in the light 
and love of the Lord." 



LVin. — PmST MASSACHUSETTS. 

This is undoubtedly the most imposing 
regimental structure upon the ground, 
and a triumphant tribute to the ability 
and genius of the designers and sculp- 
tors employed by the Smith Granite 
Company. It is a worthy and deserved 



tribute to the first volunteer regiment 
that left the Bay State. It is unneces- 
sary to speak especially of the services 
of the First at Gettysburg, as the re- 
marks already made of the other regi- 
ments of Carres brigade are equally 
applicable to its men. We will therefore 
confine ourselves to a description of 
their stately monument, which has been 
erected at a cost of $4,000. 

The monument consists of two stones. 
The base stone is ten feet long, five feet 
wide, and three feet thick, and weighs 
about twenty tons. It presents a rough 
quarry face. The dimensions of the 
diamond, the badge of the Third corps, 
are ten feet vertical, eight feet horizon- 
tal and three feet thick. It looks as 
though the diamond were a separate 
stone set into the supporting boulders, 
but in reality the diamond and the rough, 
hewn boulders are one enormous stone 
which formed the comer of a block of 
granite weighing 365 tons. Upon the 
face of the diamond is a figure of a 
soldier, six feet tall, in alto-reUevo. 
The point of the soldier furthest from 
the face of the diamond stands out six- 
teen inches. The \First Massachusetts 
regiment on the day of the fight were 
detailed as skirmishers, and the identical 
rail fence at which they fought on the 
Emmettsburg road on July 2, 1863, has 
been copied. The figure was modeled 
from a member of the regiment who 
posed for the artist to get the profile. 
Upon the reverse side of the diamond 
is an inscription and data in raised, 
polished letters. The height of the 
monument from the top of the mound is 
fourteen feet. It weighs fifty tons and 
rests on a solid foundation four feet high, 
which is covered with earth and turf so 
as to appear as a mound. The entire 
height of the structure is about twenty 
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feet. In order to convey tLe 
fltooea to GettysborK a epecial railroad 
car was built, and to traosport tbe stone, 
from the depot to the battle-field a carts 
shaped like a triangle placed horizon- 
tally, called a catamaran, was con- 
■tracted. The tires of this catamaran 
^rere three feet and a half wide to keep 
it from sinking in the earth. 

THB nOHT OS HCMPHHET3' IINE, 

One of the moat vivid accoanta of 



MAB'AlHI SETTS 



Humphreys' despera.* fight) after Gra- 
ham's salient at the Peach Orchard had 
been broken, is given by Major John 
W. Mahan in his "Irish- American 
Heroism in the War of the Eebellion." 
He says: "Shot and abell were tearing 
throngh tbe ranks of Carr's brigade, 
dmt and smoke envelop them; then 
sheets of livid flame penetrate tbe dark 
mass and showers of leaden rain follow; 
the rebel yell is heard and answered 
by the hearty Union cheer, as tbe beroie 
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boys in blae prepare to grapple with the I 
foe, who oatnumber them, and fioally 
gncceed in breaking Urabam's line 
There occurrs a lull, and three fresh 
brigades of Confederates reinforce their 
attacking column. The danntless 
Sickles receiveB a terrible wound and 
Bimey assames command. The fury 
of the fight increases every moment; 
the Second brigade of Humphreys' 
division, commanded by Colonel Wm. 
R. Brewster of the Foarth Excelidur, 
nobly sapporis Carr's brigade, which 
stands the terrible shockof battle as firmly 
as Napoleon's Old Guard. The Second 
brigade was originally commanded by 
Gen. Sickles— more than half its men 
are of Irish birth or descent — and they 
are anxious toavenge the fall of Sickles, 
whom they believe to be wounded unto 

"Major Michael W. Bams, now in 
command of Brewster's regiment, his 
]rish blood up to fever heat, foaming at 
the mouth, diBmonnts, and sword in 
hand, bis coat unbuttoned, his red shirt 
making bim a conspicuous target, leads 
bis men forward. They dash with a 
wild yell against the Confederate line 
and its recoils. Barksdale's brigade 
then changes direction to the left for the 
purpose of striking Carr on the left and 
rear, and at the Eame time Wilcox, 
Perry andWright of Anderson's division, 
Hill's corps, sweep down on the right. 
Humphreys' little division, (Carr's and 
Brewster's brigades), cannot stand up 
long against such a fire and such adds. 
Its position is critical. Volleys on the 
right, volleys in front, volleys on the 
left — each of these decimating tlie Union 
ranks. What chance is there left ex- 
cept to nobly die in that vortex of fire t 
That grand fighter,General Humphreys, 
turns to Carr, and quickly that officer 



gives some direction to his staff. It 
cannot be 1 Yes, snre enough it is— 
Oarr is direcHng 'a chaise of front ti> 
the rear,' and Brewster's brigade fol- 
lows. It seems impossible of execution, 
but nothing is impossible to such heroes- 
commanded by such leaders. 




MAJOB-GKNERAL ASDBEW A. HCMPHSEYB. 

"Captain Chester of General Humph- 
reys' staff ttiros to his chief and ex- 
claims, 'General, I'm shot,' The gen- 
eral Bostaina bim in the saddle, till gal- 
lant Harry, (the general's son), comes 
to his aid. An orderly attempts to lead 
Chester's horse from the field, when a 
round shot kills both horse and orderly. 
Almost at the same moment General 
Humphreys' horse, whose flankand neck 
are covered with bioud from seven bul- 
let wouada, is struck by a shell. He 
springs convulsively into the air and bis 
rider is thrown violently to the ground. 
Captain Harry Hnniphreys,too, is down, 
shot through the arm, but father and 
BOO are op agsin, and they witness the 
successful handling of the troops by 
Carr. The charge of front is made, and 
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their breasts are presented once more 
to the foe. 

"Above the din is heard the clear and 
rin^Dg voice of General Carr, 'Steady, 
my men, we're not whipped yet.' The 
words are hardly uttered when his 
horse is killed and its rider severely in- 
jured. He is upon his feet again ; he 
runs his sword scabbard in the ground 
and leans upon it for support. The 
members of his staff urge him to retire, 
but he asks for another horse, once more 
he is in his saddle and raises his hat in 
return for the cheers that greet him. 

"It is now nearly seven o'clock and 
Longstreet in person directs the move- 
ment of the enemy. Wright, Wilcox 
and Perry pass by Humphreys' right, 
but the gallant 69th Pennsylvania volun- 
teers under command of Dennis O'Kane, 
(Second corps), receive the advancing 
foe — Wright's brigade — with a defiant 
shout, as they shake out the folds of their 
green flag, and pour a withering fire, at 
short range, into the faces of their ad- 
versaries," (see page 45). "Then back- 
ward propelled by another volley the 
men in gray and butternut uniforms in 
confusion are driven down the slope and 
across the ground over which they had 
charged Wilcox's brigade,taken in flank 
by theUnion batteries under McGilvery's 
direction, is suddenly confronted by 
General Carr's brigade in perfect order 
and staggers from the terrific blow this 
little band of heroes indicts. Hancock 
orders forward fresh regiments that 
Meade had hurried up from every por- 
tion of the field and, encircled by a 
cordon of fire, the enemy sullenly retires 
to the Emmettsburg road. 

"It is now dark and still ; the musketry 
fire has ceased ; the artillery is silent — 
but one last cheer goes up from Carr's 
brigade, is borne on the rising night- 



breeze to their comrades on the left, is 
caught up and re-echoed along the rocks 
and ravines of the Devil's Den, through 
the 'Valley of the Shadow of Death,' 
and ascends to the heights of the two 
Round Tops. Longstreet is foiled and 
Lee's situation grows desperate." 

When Humphreys was being assailed 
in front and on both flanks and was be- 
ing slowly forced back, a considerable 
portion of the Second corps was brought 
into action, to assist him, Hancock him- 
self taking command of the field when 
Sickles was wounded. Meade hurriedly 
brought up for Humphreys' immediate 
support Willard's brigade and about 
forty pieces of the reserve artillery, 
which were placed under McGilvery's 
command. Lockwnod was called from 
the right,closely followed by the whole of 
Williams' division and one of Geary's 
brigades, leaving Gulp's Hill almost de- 
fenseless and an easy prey for Ewell, 
as will be shown further on. So press- 
ing was the emergency of the situation 
that General Newton, commanding the 
First Corps, was called on to weaken 
the important position of Cemetery Hill 
all he could to furnish men to check the 
advance of Longstreet and Hill. 

The final assault of the rebels upon 
the entire Union line was led principally 
by Anderson, McLaws, Wilcox and 
Barksdale, Longstreet himself directing 
tbeir movements in person ; but on the 
extreme Union left, the advance of 
Hood's division, as already told, was 
bloodily checked and crushed back by 
the Pennsylvania Reserves, whilst 
Longstreet waited in vain for Somms 
and Kershaw to join the advance. It is 
true they had gained the Wheat-field 
for which they had fought so desperately 
but it was a victory which had proved 
so disastrous that they were incapable 
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MONCMENT BISTEEOTH MASSACHUSETTB.— (SEE PAGE 135.) 

of any fnrthn serviee. In the mean> 
time, the impetnoas Barksdale preBsinfc 
forward, fonnd his cammaud in a com- 
paratively isolated position. Woffard, 
on hifl light, could made no headway 
against the Sixth corps which confront- 
ed him, whilst, on his left, Anderson's 
division had become separated from him. 
Still he attempted to pash on. Ue was 
cut down by a scathing fire from one of 
Builing's r^ments, and though his 
MisBissippians rallied desperately to res- 
cue his body, they were driven back in 
confnaion and obliged to leave it in the 
bands of the Unionists. 
About the same time that Barksdale 



fell, Anderson's division, amid the gath- 
eriog darliness of evening, scaled the 
slopes to which Hnmphreys' ranks had 
retired and where Gibbon's men were 
posted. Of his brigades, Wilcox was 
on the right .followed by Perry ;Wrighl^B 
Oeor^ns were on the left. Tbey re- 
ceived the obUque fire of several gnna 
posted near the copae of trees, bat, 
rushing forward, captnred them; It 
was tboD, when tbey had almost ac- 
complished, by a bold dash, the great 
object of so much desperate fighting, the 
severing of the line of the Potomac 
Army, that they received the gallant 
and effective charge of Webb's Phila- 
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delphia brigade, and lost, in ten min- 
utes, two-thirds of their entire force. 
How had it fared with Wilcox ? Li the 
gathering twilight he supposed he was 
porsaing a retreating mob. He, on 
the contrary, was surprised by the gall- 
ing flank fire from McGilvery's artillery 
advantageously posted, and when, a 
moment after, he suddenly came upon 
Humphreys' division in good order and 
the supports that Hancock had brought 
up, he lost by a single volley 500 of the 
1,600 men he was leading. 

THE MOST DESPERATE CHARGE OF THE BATTLE. 

On page 26 we Spoke of the little 
monument in the National Cemetery 
that stands beside the graves of fifty-two 
dead of the First Minnesota. Before 
we leave this portion of the field' and 
the fight of July 2nd, we want to tell 
of the most heroic charge, of all the 
heroic deeds performed at Gettysburg, 
the chaise by which the majority of 
these graves was filled. It occurred 
during the retreat of the Third corps 
and the impetuous forward dash of 
Wilcox's brigade, supported by Perry's 
Florida troops, to capture the Cemetery 
lidge. We present it in the thrilling 
words of one of the participants, Hon, 
Martin Maginnis of Montana. 

'^When Sickles advanced, eight com- 
panies of our regiment were placed as 
a reserve support to a section of U. S. 
artillery. Below and before us, on the 
plain, the battle was fiercely raging. 
Soon the view became more obscured, 
for, though the sun shone brightly, the 
«ir was damp and the smoke hung 
heavily over the fight, sometimes in 
rolling, cloudy masses, and again like a 
well-defined wall, conforming to the 
lines of battle. Throagh this 
could be seen the charging battalions, 



the darkened forms of the combatants, 
and the banners wildly tossing to and 
fro above the struggling masses, looming 
gigantically in the maze between us and 
the declining sun. Again the sulphur- 
ous pall would hide everything from 
view, save when the flashes gleaming 
redly through the darkness, revealed 
the position of the batteries. We would 
intently listen, endeavoring to tell from 
the yelling and the cheering, which came 
up from the chaotic turmoil, to which 
side the advantage leaned ; while the 
rattle of small arms and the deep bass 
of the artillery made the music of the 
battle and Round Top re-echoed the 
grand diapason. Then the breeze 
would roll up the smoky curtain, and 
none could repress a shout of joy to see 
that our men were crowding the fight 
and 'Our flag was still there.' 

"At length Sickles' angle was broken. 
Our troops in front gallantly endeavored 
to check the enemy, till still fresh battal- 
ions of the foe came down and our gal- 
lant boys gave way carrying back their 
colors and slightly wounded, and rally- 
ing by squads now and then to empty 
their guns again at their pursuers . The 
rebel batteries poured grape and can- 
ister into the retreating groups, and 
their infantry, advancing with triumph* 
ant yells, showered rapid volleys of 
leaden balls into the broken ranks. 
Thomas' battery, which had necessarily 
been silent till these troops had cleared 
its front, now opened upon the rebel 
infantry at short range. This turned 
their attention to an objective point, 
and soon a group of crimson battle^fiags 
were advancing through the smoke to- 
ward it supported only, as it was, by 
eight companies of the First Minnesota 
— 262 oflScers and men all told. 

'^Just then Hancock rode up and. 
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unable to conceal his agitation, asked, 
in almost angnished tones, 'Great God, 
is this all the men T^e have here V and 
turned toward his right from which was 
hastening Gen. Alpheus Williams' di- 
yi'sion, but still five minutes distant; 
and before they reached us the foe 
would have the battery and gain the 
very heart of the position. Not a hun- 
dred yards behind us was the Taney- 
town road crowded with our wagons and 
beyond them the hospitals and trains. 
If Hancock could only stop that charg- 
ing mass for five minutes I A hope lit 
up his face, and pointing to the smoke- 
covered masses of the advancing foe, 
he cried : * Colonel Colvill , advance and 
take those colors.' 'Forward,' shouted 
our gallant colonel, and as one man the 
regiment arose, and, as if on review, 
stepped down the slope toward the 
enemy. Their cannon opened on us 
and shell and solid shot tore through the 
ranks, and the more deadly Enfield rifles 
of their infantry were centered on us 
alone. At every step fell our men, yet 
no one wavers. Every gap is closed up, 
and bringing down their bayonets, the 
boys press shoujder to shoulder. 

*'Five color-bearers are shot down, 
and five times our flag proudly goes 
forward as before. Within a hundred— 
within fifty yards of the foe; one-quarter 
of our men already fallen, and yet no 
shot has been fired at the enemy, whose 
foremost rank, consisting of Forney's, 
Herbert's and other regiments of the 
Alabama brigade of Wilcox and por- 
tions of Barksdale's Mississippi brigade, 
had lost their alignment and become 
mingled in one advancing mass in their 
pursuit of the Third corps. Behind 
them came the Florida brigade in align- 
ment. As soon as our movement was 
noticed the advancing mass stopped and 



opened a murderous fire on us at not 
more than fifty yards distance. 

'' 'Charge, men,' rang the order along 
the line, and with a wild cheer we ran 
at them. Their extended line swept 
around our flanks like the waters aronnd 
a rock. But before us they give way, 
for we empty our guns with the muzzles 
at their very hearts), and but little am- 
munition was wasted at that volley. A 
perfect swath 6f men sink upon the 
ground, and their living recoil back on 
their second and third lines, whilst the 
body of many a chivalric Southerner 
lies beneath the feet of our men. Their 
supporting lines, cofifused and excited, 
wildly commence firing through the 
mass in front, slaughtering their own 
men by hundreds and throwing the 
whole column in confusion, while their 
artillery, from the rear, fired on friend 
and foe alike. Our object had been at- 
tained. Time had been gained. At 
that instant a battery on our left opened 
and, pouring a few rapid volleys into 
the confused mass, swept it from the 
field. Before we had recovered from the 
shock, we found oui selves amongst 
groups of disarmed prisoners. The 
enemy had disappeared, all but their 
dead and wounded, and over their pros- 
trate bodies ring the hearty cheers of our 
reinforcing troops. 

'*The almost fatal attack was repulsed, 
but where was the First Minnesota ? But 
forty-seven men now gathered around 
our colors. Great heavens I is it possible 
that the other two hundred and five lie 
bleeding under them I Yes, they are 
all there within a hundred square yards 
of crimson sward — Two hundred and 
five, killed and wounded — and none 
missing. It was indeed the Thermopy- 
lae of the regiment. Our colonel, lieu- 
tenant-colonel, major and adjutant were 
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aU voimded, eacb mortally hb waa then 
feared, for all were pierced wilh more 
tfaaaone ball, whicb was the case with 
most of the wounded ; wbiht Bome of the 
corpses were perfectly riddled, and few 
escaped without a scratch. Uut of 
twenty-one line officers, but five were 
£t for duty. The command devolved 
on Captain Messicb, and as genioi 
lienlenant, I acted as his adjatant, turn- 
ing over to another lieuteoaal, five mea 
3eft of my command of thirty-five, thir- 
teen being killed and seventeen 
wonnded." 



PassiQ^ OD the Emmettsburg road to 
the point of its intersection wiih the 
Hound Top extension of the Gettye- 
burg and Harrisburg R. E,, we next 
reach the beaatiful monument erected 
fcy tbe £^fteenlh Massachusetts to the 
memory of Col. Ward, who fell in the 
figbt wehavejust been describing. The 
Monament, (No. xvm), was described 
OD page 40, in our stroll along Grand 
Central Avenue. We present at the 
end of this chapter aa illustration of it. 

LIX — ForilTEKNTn CONNECTICUT: BLISS 
HOUSE TABLET. 

Going on toward Gettysburg, we pass 
the fields to the left, where was tbe 
National Guard encampment of I8S4. 
In tbe heart of this camping ground 
'stoodjin 1863, the Bliss buildings, baraed 
l)y tbe Fourteenth Connecticut by order 
of Gen Alexander Hays. Reference 
has already been made to this in our 
description of tbe regime olal monument, 
<No. sl) , In commemoration of ihis event 
the Fourteen th Connecticut have erected 
hero a largo tablet, made of battle-field 
sracite, by John W, FJabarty of Get- 
tyebntK- 



On tbe polished, sloping top is tbe 
inscription: "The 14th Regiment Conn. 
Volunteers, A. M., July 3, 1863, cap- 
tured here, from Confederate sharp- 
I shooterp, tbe large bam of Wm. Bliss 
, and bis dwelling house near, and, upon 
retiring, burned both buildings by order 
of tbe Division Commander. Centre of 
; barn site." Under this u the Second 
i corps hndgo in relief in a medallion, and 
ionther6Br;"14tbC. V." 

The reader will remember the situa- 
tion of the monument of the Fourteenth 
Connecticut, which indicates Bubstan< 
tially the position of the regimentintbe 
liDB, Now let him look at the distance 
whicb this line islrom the locatiou where 
the Bliss buildings stood, and he will at 
once see that Ihis^as one of the most 
brilliant episodes of the war. We will 
narrate it briefly. 

The large barn with its brick lower 
story had afTurded fiueshelter forsbarp- 
hbooters, who were picking off the Union 
officers, artillerymea and skirmishers. 
The Twelfth New Jersey had been sent 
on tbe Snd to clean them out, whicb it 
did in fine style, but with the loss of 
many men. Upon their withdrawal, 
however, the enemy bad immediately 
re-occupied. The 108th New York, 
ftflsifited by the First Delaware, again 
drove them out, and again tbn building 
were re-occupied. On the forenoon of 
the 3d, eight campanies of tbe Four- 
teeuth Connecticut were sent over In 
again dislodge the enemy. As soon as* 
the Connecticut boys appeared in sight 
they were picked off by sharpshooters, 
when General Hays shouted to them the 
order to ''Scatter and run," whicb they 
aceordlDgly did, thus disconcerting the 
rebel aim. Tbe left wing drove the ' 
siiArpshooters out o! Ihe bani, whan they 
retired to the honse. The right wing 
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drove them from thence, when they 
rallied in an orchard in the rear, some 
of the trees of which are yet standing, 
and from that position kept np their 
fire. The rebel skirmish line was 
strengthened until it outnumbered the 
Connecticut boys three to one, and as 
soon as a head, a band or a foot appeared 
outside the buildings, there was a "bead" 
on it, whilst the rebel artillery was drop- 
ping shells through the roof of the barn. 
Just then a single horseman left division 
headquarters and rode direct to the 
buildings. It was the gallant Captain 
Postles of the First Delaware with or- 



ders to bum the builduigs. He de- 
livered his orders and returned in the 
same dashing, fearless manner in which 
he had advanced. Although the target 
of more than a hundred rifles, he 
reached the crest of the ridge unharmed, 
when, seated in his saddle, he turned, 
lifted his hat and waved it in triumph. 
The rebels, filled with admiration of his 
gallant act, cheered him with a hearty 
will. The distance traveled between 
the points is about two-fifths of a mile. 
The buildings were quickly fired, and 
the Fourteenth retired, bearing with 
them all their dead and wounded. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Along Reynolds Avenue and the Seminarv Ridge. — Where the First Corps 
Fought. — Gallant Bufotd. — Fourteenth N. Y. — Pennsylvania's Sons. 




BUILDINGS OF LLTHEBAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 



— HstfSAVlNG reached Gettysburg ' 
^m Bgamby tboEmmettsburg 

, _J!^Ik ''**'"^ ^^ ^ " '^^^'' B^i^'^ 

along tbe 1 ne of the firs'' 

day B engagement The 

-Battle-field Memorial Association have 

CouBtmcted an avenae which they have 

appropriately named after the great 

f dmsylvania hero who here fell, Bey- 



Qolds' Avenue, which, starting on the 
Hagerstown road, passes along the most 
important positions of tbe first day's 
line as far as the Mummasbnrg road, 
crossing, as it progresses, the Springs 
Hotel road, Chamhersburg pibe and tbe 
celebraled "Tape-worm" R. R. The 
Union line of the first day was sub- 
stantially the Seminary ridge and the 
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low ridges immed lately west of it, but 
varied somewhat as the tide of battle 
ebbed and flowed. On this ridge, in a 
commanding position, in full view of the 
town beneath it, are located the stately 
brick buildings of the Theological Semi- 
nary of the Evangelical Lutheran 
church. This is an ably officered insti- 
tution, of high rank . It is from this Sem- 
inary that the ridge receives the appel- 
lation by which it is generally known. 
This building, of which we here present 
an excellent cat, figured conspicuously 
in the battle as a prominent point. 
Beneath the shadow of its consecrated 
walls the noble First corps, on the Ist of 
July, 1863, struggled for weary hours 
to hold the line against the overwhelm- 
ing masses in gray that were surging 
upon them. At its very portals many 
of the Union Army fell dead or sorely 
wounded. On the subsequent days of 
the battle it was held in force by the 
rebel line. From its groves and lawns, 
Confederate cannon belched forth death. 
From its cupola, General Lee viewed 
the long lines of blue, that he vainly en- 
deavored to crubh, as they stood in 
battle array on the plains beneath his 
elevated points of observation. After 
the battle it was for many weary weeks 
a hospital, (as was indeed every promi- 
nent or public building in Gettysburg 
and vicinity), from every rooui of which 
resounded the groans of agony and pain. 
Within its walls Federal and Confeder- 
ate were impartially nursed by tender 
hands to a new lease of life, whilst there 
many brave men breathed their last, far 
from their loved homes amid northern 
hills, or on western prairie, or on sunny 
southern plain. In this building the 
writer several times conversed with the 
valiant Kemper and the chivalrous 
Trimble, both sorely wounded prisoners 



in the land they had hoped to prostrate 
before the arms of the Confederacy. 

PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE. 

Another celebrated institution, lo- 
cated on the first day's battle-field, is 
Pennsylvania College, which was char- 
tered in 1832, and has for nearly half a 
century ranked amongst the leading 
colleges of the land. It is also under 
the supervision of the Lutheran Church, 
but unsectarian in character , being pat- 
ronized by all Prote&tant denominations, 
from almost every state of the Union, 
and even Roman Catholics from Mexico, 
attracted by its reputation, have been 
enrolled amongst its students . Its alumni 
now fill responsible positions in every 
portion of our Republic and even in 
foreign lands. 

The college is situated on a plain in 
the northern suburbs of the town, near 
the point where the Gettysburg: and 
HarrisburgR. R. enters, and nearly a 
half mile from the foot of the Seminary 
ridge, the sides of which, now crowned 
with vineyards, are plainly visible across 
a few intervening fields. When on that 
sunny July day the ruthless storm of 
battle so suddenly burst upon the quiet 
town nestling amongst enclosing ridges, 
there were only fragments of classes 
present to have their recitations rudely 
closed by the screeching shells from 
HilFs artillery that, flying over the heads 
of Buford's cavalry, were bursting in 
mid- air above the lovely campus that 
engirdles the stately college buildings. 
For, when Lee crossed the Potomac, 
Gov. Ourtin called on Pennsylvanians to 
rally for their imperilled homes, and 
promptly did the brave boys of Penn- 
sylvania college respond. In a few 
hours, from its students a full company 
was recruited for the "Emergency," 
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and with the benediction of the vener- 
able and patriotic Dr. Bangher, of 
blesaed memory, those bravd young 
men, many of very tender years, ei- 
chaoged tlie reGnementa of a student's 
life for the perils of the camp Scarcely 
a Gtudent remained behind, except those 
physically unable to enlist. The com- 
pany was attached to tho Twenty sixth 
regiment, commanded by Col. Alleman, 
and was in a few days sent to Gettys-' 
bnrg lo face the rebel advance, and did 
efficient service in tbe operations pre* 
ceding the battle of Gettysbui^. 

The first ficreaming shell that flew 
across Seminary ridge, July let, effecta- 
ally closed the collegiate work of the 
day, and before ni^ht, the few that re- 
mained saw shattered regiments in blue 
Bnllenly retreating before the exultant 
foe in gray; saw the dead and tbe 
wounded falling at every step; saw 
thousands of brave soldiers hemmed in 
fay tbe narrow streets and shot down or 
captured; saw for miles on every side, 
far as vision could reach, mighty hosts 
above whom gleamed long extended for- 
eets of shining steel, tramping to the great 
battle- centre. For weeks these classic 
halb resounded not to the recitations of 
ambitious youths, bnt to the groans of 
Btrong menastbey realized that for them 
life was rapidly ebbing. Prom its cu- 
pola. General Lee is said, beneath the 
hospital flag, to have scanned closely 
the Union battle- line of the third day. 

At the present time the college is en- 
joying theprosperity it so richly deserves 
officered, as it is, by one of tbe ablest 
faculties to be found in the land, headed 
by the learned and courteous Dr. Mc- 
Knigbt, a worthy successor of the 
sainted Dr. Bangher, and the able Dr. 
Valentine. We present an accurate 
illuBtration of the main college btiilditig, 



together with some of the more promi- 
nent of the surrounding collegiate build- 
ings, inclnding the spadons collie 
chnrcb in Chambersbni^ street which 
also was occupied as a rebel hospital. 




JOHN BDRK3. 

Passing into the western suburbs of 
the town on our way to Reynolds Ave- 
nue, we see, just where Chambersburg 
street merges into the country, the 
humble building where dwelt John 
Burns, "(he hero of Gettysburg." He 
has acquired so world-wide a celebrity 
that any history of the battle would be 
incomplete withont some mention of him. 
Bret Harte has embalmed him in fairly 
good poetry of which there is scarcely a 
line that is correct, as to the details 
presented. Barns had made several 
futile efforts to enter the service, bnt 
had been rejected on account of age and 
physical infirmities. When however 
the fighting opened within a mile of his 
own house, he saw his chance, tookdown 
his rifle, pitched in and was severely 
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wounded. He was found by the rebels 
amongst the wounded, when the Union- 
ists retreated, and invented a plausible 
story to account for bib being there when 
not in uniform. We give a portrait of 
Bums which is an excellent likeness. 

There has been a good deal of unnec- 
essary "gush" about Bums being the 
only man who would fight for his home, 
all the rest of the citizens running away, 
and equally silly stuff. It should be 
remembered that Adams county had at 
that time its full quota of men in the 
armies of the Union, and that the blood 
of its sons dyed almost every field of 
battle east and west. Those able- 
bodied men, who were not- already on 
the tented field, were, whilst the battle 
raged, just where duty called them, 
protecting their own families and the 
families of those who were in the Na- 
tion's service— unselfishly ministering 
to the wants of the suffering, the hungry, 
the wounded and the dying of the two 
mighty contending hosts. They could 
not have done this, had they placed 
themselves, as guerillas, outside of the 
protection of civilized warfare. 



ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY FIRST PENNSYL- 
VANIA, 

Passing out the Hagerstown road, we 
find, a short distance west of Seminary 
ridge, a second and lower ridge which is 
the commencement of Reynolds avenue. 
The first monument on the avenue is 
that of the gallant 121st Pennsylvania. 
It was erected too late to be properly 
numbered or fully described in this 
work. It is of granite having a square 
base surmounted by a series of square 
blocks from which rises a shaft, the 
whole reaching a height of fifteen feet 
and terminating in a representation in 
blue marble of the full moon, badge of 



the First Army corps. The cost was 
$600. 

The 121st belonged to Rowley's brp. 
gade of Doubleday's division — the First 
brigade, of the Third division,— of the 
fighting First corps After the fall of 
Reynolds, General Rowley, for the re- 
mainder of the day, commanded tho» 
division, and Colonel Chapman Biddl*' 
of the 121st, the brigade. Major Alex- 
ander Biddle succeeding him as regi*^ 
mental commander. The other regi- 
ments of the brigade were 142nd and 
151st Pennsylvania and 20th New York^ 
S. M. The Third division did not come 
up until Wadsworth's division had been 
engaged for some time, and then held 
the extreme left of the Union line^ 
Biddle's brigade being next the Hagers- 
town road and Stone's joining them and 
extending to the Chambersburg pike. 
In the terrific and unequal contest of 
the first day all the regiments of this, 
brigade, as of every brigade engaged^ 
were obliged to stand up against over^ 
whelming odds, and lost most heavily. 

The 121st was recruited from Phila^ 
delphia and Venango county in Septem- 
ber, 1862. A brief account of their 
work at Gettysburg will serve to indicate 
those qualities which characterized them 
on every field. During the weary 
and bloody hours of July 1st, the bri- 
gade was frequently compelled to change 
front, as the attacks of the enemy came 
at various times from the north or west. 
Sometimes they were obliged to take a 
poEition at right angles with the balance 
of the line. About 2.30 p. m. the final 
attack was made in tremendous force, 
and ai^ the deep, over-lapping lines 
advanced simultaneously from both 
north and west, the little brigade wa& 
arranged as judiciously as possible, to 
receive the onslaught. The 121st wa& 
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on the extreme left of the line; to their 
right was the Twentieth N. Y; then a 
battery; and then the 142nd Pennsyl- 
vania, the 151st Pennsylvania having 
been previously detatched for temporary 
assistance in the support of the position 
occupied by Stone's Second brigade. 

The 12l6t received the enemy advanc- 
ing directly on their front with so with- 
ering a fire that they were driven back 
in confusion, but their bravery was of 
no practical value, as the dense masses 
of the foe overlapping and enfolding 
their extreme left and getting far in 
their rear, compelled them to fall back. 
Their wounded men, left on the field, 
report, that so destructive had been the 
fire the regiment delivered to the front 
that none but scattered squads of the en- 
emy ever crossed that portion of the field 
during the retreat of the Union troops 
and the Confederate pursuit. Com- 
pletely outflanked on the left the 
regiment withdrew to the high ground 
immediately in rear of the Seminary and 
nearer the Chambersburg pike than their 
present position. Here, protected by a 
rail barricade which had been thrown up 
earlier in the day, the shattered rem- 
nants of this and other regiments made 
a most gallant resistance against many 
times their own number, until most of 
the artillery had been withdrawn, and 
the line of retreat on Cemetery hill was 
securely established. When the brigade 
reached Cemetery hill, fresh cartridges 
were issued and they stood prepared to 
resist the expected onslaught. t\The 
enemy, however, had suffered too se- 
verely in almost seven hours of desperate 
fighting to make the hazardous at- 
tempt. 

The 121st entered the engagement of 
the 1st with seven officers and 256 men, 
of whom at night there remained two 



officers and 82 men, being a loss for the 
day of 179, or more than sixty-five per 
cent, of all engaged. These figures 
tell the terrific nature of the opening 
encounter of the great battle* On the 
third day the regiment occupied a 
position in the left centre, just in front 
of Doubleday's headquarters. There 
was at this point a slight barricade of 
rails and earth, which would have 
afforded some protection from the in- 
fantry attack, but it was soon demolished 
by the artillery fire that preceded 
Longstreet's assault. After the close of 
the engagement the men that were left 
of the gallant 121st were employed for 
two days in burying the dead. 

The other regiments of the First 
brigade of Doubleday's division also 
lost heavily in this desperate fight. In 
the 142nd Pennsylvania, Colonel Robert 
P. Cummings was killed, being succeeded 
by Lieutenant- Colonel A. B. McCal- 
mont. In the 151st, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Geo. F. McFarland of Harrisburg was 
desperately wounded and lost a leg, im- 
mediately in rear of the Seminary, just 
previous to the final retreat from this 
portion of the field. He was succeeded 
in command of the regiment by Captain 
Owens. 

THE RETREAT OF THE FIRST DAY. 

The annals of war present no instance 
of more desperate, stubborn, gallant, 
persistent fighting than that offered Jnly 
1st, 1863, by the First Army corps. 
The Confederate officers were compelled 
to give most hearty praise to the won- 
drous valor and reckless bravery, witii 
which this little force met for many 
continuous hours all their repeated and 
protracted onslaughts.^' So determined 
was their resistance aiid so '^ great tJie 
impression made upon the enemy bj^ 
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thmr valor,that the retreat from this por- 
tion of the field was orderly and ^ well 
coodacted; for, even when retreating, 
if the foe pressed a little too cloaely, the 
sorely wasted r^ments 'would 



of the line where the retreat Zconld.b^ 
made tbrongb open^dds, bot^wj^nn- 
wonnded Unioniats were t^ptared. ,I| 
was only on the extreme right o( tbe 
FiiBt corps and the line' of the BleTeath 



liberately receive them with snch.wast- j corps, that, entangled as they,-WBr6_iD 
ing volleys that they soon learned. that the narrow streets of the town^^la^ie 
It would not be safe to goad to^despera- nnmhers were_ made .prisoners' dnring 
toon the retiring Uuionists.lfAt this end the retreat.) 




Reynolds' memorial tablet. 
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UL. — GEN. REYNOLDS! MEMORUL TABLET. 

_The next monument on this avenue 
is, as we reaeh the edge of Reynolds' 
tgrove, the heautif ul structure erected to 
mark the spot where fell the noble hero, 
Major-General Jno. F. Reynolds. The 
Le^lature of Pennsylvania in 1885 ap- 
propriated $1,0C0 for this purpose, and 
the competent gentlemen employed by 
the state approved of the design sub- 
mitted by the Smith Granite Company, 
who have constructed from the handsome 
Westerly granite the shaft of which we 
liere present an excellent cut. 

The choice was made by the Adjutant- 
General of the state, acting in conjunc- 
tion with a committee of the local Post 
No. 9, of the G. A. R. Col. J. G. Rosen- 
garten, an intimate friend of General 
Reynolds and a member of his staff when 
befell, also met with them and fully 
identified the position where the monu- 
ment was placed as the correct one. 

We have already, iil the opening 
•chapter of this work, spoken at length of 
General Reynolds. He was born at 
Ijancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1820 ; had 
served with distinction in the Mexican 
War, and had during the rebellion risen 
mipidly until made a Major- General in 
January, 1863. It has cften been 
tinted, rather than asserted, that 
Heynolds was the victim of his own 
xashness, and that he impetuously en- 
(gaged the enemy when he ought not to 
hsive done so. It is high time that such 
ideas should be exploded. We propose 
to show briefly in the following section 
that General Reynolds acted judiciously. 
We believe that had he not promptly 
ordered up all his forces to Buford^s 
support, July 1st, it would have been a 
matter of lasting regret to all lovers of 
national unity. The remains of General 



Reynolds rest in a beautiful cemetery at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Rest hero in thy peaceful grave, 
Where weeping comrades bore thee; 

Long may the land thou diedst to save, 
Her bannered flag wave o'er thee. 

And on her history's brightest page, 
And on Fame's glowing portal. 

She'll write thy grand, historic rage, 
And grave thy name immortal. 

WHY REYNOLDS ADVANCED TO THE SUPPORT 

OF BUFORD. 

When Hooker crossed the Potomac, 
it is not probable that he had any very 
precise plan for a campaign,but intended 
to be guided by the exigencies that 
might arise and the movements of the en- 
emy. When, on the 28th of June, he was 
replaced by Meade, Lee was pushing 
toward the Susquehanna . On the same 
day Lee learned from Longstreet that 
the Army of the Potomac had not only 
crossed the river, but, instead of merely 
coveringWashington, were concentrating 
in force at Frederick, in a way that 
indicated that they intended to threaten 
his line of communication. He accord- 
ingly immediately countermanded an 
order already issued to Hill and Long- 
street to follow Ewell, Hill was di- 
rected to proceed from Chambersbui^ 
toward Gettysburg , and Ewell , to retrace 
his steps from the vicinity of Harrisburg 
toward the same point. 

On the same day Meade commenced 
an advance, moving his troops in paralle] 
columns to compel Lee to loose his hold 
upon the )Susquehanna, unaware that 
he was already withdrawing from that 
river. Meade's primary object was to 
cover Washington, but, whilst interpos- 
ing the army between that city and the 
foe, to find him whenever he could and 
bring him to battle wherever it could 
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be sdvantaKeonBl? fonght, and, if poau- 
ble, teiminate the mTanon by a Union 
victory. Each commander , without the 
knowled^ of what the other was doing, 
commenced the change of route on the 
same day. The inevitable conseqnence 
was that a collieion must occnr eomfl- 
where. Neither kuew where the clash 
of meeting would come and the 
battle be fought, but both knew 
that come it must, and that epeed* 
Hy, and that the reauit would de- 
termine whetberthe great invasion 
should be a success or a failure. 
Both great generals were straining 
every nerve to gain every possible 
advantage of position in the com- 
ing fray. 

Whilst Meade had noted the 
advantages of Pipe creek as a de- 
fensive line from which he coald 
protect the capital and give advan- 
tageous battle if crowded by the 
«iiemy, he had also sedulously 
collected information, in the few 
days he had heeti ia command, in 
regard to other more advanced 
poiitions, includiog Emmettsbn^ 
and the line of tiettysburg. To 
Beynolds he had entrusted his left 
wing, consisting of the First, Third 
and Eleventh curpi of infantry and 
Bttford'a division of cavalry, and, 
as this portion of tbe army, as it 
advanced from Frederick to Em- 
mettsbnrg and Gettysburg, was 
marching on almost a parallel line 
with tbe supposed line of tbe rebel 
advance toward the Susquehanna, it 
was most liable to come first in collision 
with tbe foe. Meade had therefore 
granted to Beynolds tbe largest discre- 
tionaty powers. 

In tfaegeneral line of advance, Buford, 
preceding the infantry, had entered 



Gettysburg, June SOth, and very prop- 
erly posted bis force on tbe Seminary 
ridge, interposing his command between 
tbe rebel picKets that he soon discovered 
to be beyond Marsh creek and tbe town 
with its numerous converging roads, that 
it was so necessary for tbe Unionists to 
command in developing their advacoe. 




GENERAL BEY.N0LD3. 

July 1st, at 5 o'clock in tbe morning, 
Hill commenced to advance his infantry 
in force from the vicinity of Gasbtown, 
down the Chamberaburg pike, to drive 
outliuford. We will tell presently of 
the stubborn resistance of the cavalry. 
Un the nioruing of July Ist, when 
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Hill started from Cashtown and ea- 
couotered Bnford's pickete at Marsh 
Greek, Reynolds' First corps was on the 
Emmettsburg road. Reynolds himself 
in the advance withWadsworth's division 
was at Marsh Creek, not more than four 
miles away. The other divisions were 
farther back, whilst the Eleventh corps 
was directly in rear of the First. At 8 
o'clock the First corps, unaware how 
rapidly they, by converging roads, were 
nearing the enemy, were put in motion. 
At 9 o'clock, Calebs U. 8 artillery on 
Bnford's line opened the ball, and the 
men marching along the Emmettsburg 
road, not far from the Peach Orchard 
of Sherfey, saw, off to their left, shells 
bursting high in air. At the first sound 
of battle Reynolds dashed impetuously 
forward, quickly reached the Seminary 
cupola, took in the situation at a glance, 
and wiselyv and valiantly decided that 
Buford must be sustained and the rebel 
advance must be warded off from march- 
ing further into the heart of Meade's 
line of advance. Wadsworth's grand 
division was already in sight. As they 
neared the town they were quickly 
turned off, through the fields on their 
left, toward the line of low ridges we are 
now traversing. Soon the brigade of 
Cutler and the Iron brigade were en- 
gaged in the wrestle of death of which 
we shall presently tell, whilst Reynolds, 
before he fell, had sent swift couriers to 
Howard on the line of the Emmettsburg 
road, and Sickles marching on the con- 
verging line of the Taneytown road, to 
hasten to join in the fray. 

Thus opened the battle of Gettysburg, 
and as soon as Meade, who with head- 
quarters at Taneytown, was directing 
the advance, was satisfied that the 
position must be held, not only the left 
wing, (First, Third and Eleventh corps), 



but also the centre, (Twelfth and Fiftb 
corps, near Littlestown and Hanover),, 
and the right, (Sixth corps near Man- 
chester), with the Second corps and the 
balance of the cavalry, were ordered ta 
concentrate on Gettysburg. By the 
close of the first day's fighting nearly 
the entire commands of Hill and Ewell 
were on the field, and the other portions 
of Lee's army rapidly converging toth» 
same point. The crisis of the nation is- 
at hand, bat he that had done so muchi 
to locate the world's most important 
battle, heeds not the war-tempests whose 
rumbling is borne on the ripipg night- 
winds. He has fought his last fight and 
nobly died au honored hero's death. 

THE IRON BRIGADE. 

From the Reynolds memorial the* 
avenue angles off' sharply running due 
west, along the line of the grove, iUl 
we reach, at Willoughby's run and the 
artificial lake there constructed for the 
pleasure of the guests of the stately 
Springs' Hotel, close at hand, the monu- 
ment of the Nineteenth Indiana. Then 
proceeding in close proximity to the 
little stream for some distance, it returns 
back on the side of the grove next the 
Chambersburg road until again nearly 
opposite the Reynolds tablet, from which, 
point it angles off in the same general 
direction as the line from the Hagerstown 
road to the Reynolds monument, until 
it intersects the Chambersburg pike,, 
and still proceeding toward the Union 
right crosses by an iron bridge the= 
"Tape worm." All this space through 
the grove to the banks of the little marshy 
stream, and on both sides of the pike and 
the railroad, has been consecrated by 
blood as precious, as freely- and as co- 
piously poured, as ever was known on 
field of slaughter. Here fought Wads- 
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worth's division, the first infantry en- 
gaged at Gettysburg; Mere(lith's Iron 
brigade, through the grove we are about 
to traverse; Cutler's, a little to the right, 
along the line of the pike and the^ rail- 
road. 

If there is a brigade that ^above and 
beyond all others is entwined in the 
writer's memory with feeling of pro- 
foundest veneration, it is the Iron bri- 
gade—the First brigade, of the First 
division, of the First corps. If there is 
a regiment that above all others ever 
stood forth as his most exalted concep- 
tion of military perfection, it is the 14th 
of Brooklyn, of Cutler's brigade. 

The Iron brigade cont?isted of the 
Twenty- fourth Michigan, Nineteenth 
Indiana, and Second, Sixth and Seventh 
Wisconsin . They came on the fi eld soon 
after the Second brigade of their divis- 
ion, (Cutler), and were placed by Rey~ 
nolds himself in this grove, just before 
he fell. Before they entered the grove 
the brave Fowler had with only two 
regiments of Cutler's brigade, his own 
14th of Brooklyn and the 95th New 
York, S. M.,held the line of Willough- 
by's run, in front of us and on this side 
of the Chambersburg pike, against an 
entire division of HiU's army. Hall's 
gallant Maine battery, (of which more 
anon), was on the Chambersburg pike, 
far in advance of the infantry on his 
right, dealing swift bolts of death into 
the dense advancing ranks, whilst the 
bulk of Cutler's brigade was desperately 
fighting, over by the railroad cuts, visible 
across the fields a short distance beyond 
the pike. 

Such was the general situation, when 
General Doubleday urged Sol. Mere- 
dith's Iron brigade, filing past him, to 
hold the grove at all hazards. Prompt 
was their reply: **If we can't hold it, 



where will you find the men that can?** 
As they entered the grove on one side, 
Archer's brigade of Heth's division, 
having forced their way across Will- 
oughby's run, entered it, on the other. 
One volley opened wide the eyes of the 
men in gray, as glancing at their antag- 
onists, they exclaimed: "Tain't the 
militia neither. It's the Army of the 
Potomac. There's those damned black- 
hatted fellows again ." Swiftly Colonel 
Fairchildj with the Second Wisconsin, 
swept around their flank and captured 
Archer himself and almost 1,600 of his 
men, who were marched as crest-fallen 
prisoners to the rear . After this reverse, 
which occurred before 11 a. m., just as 
Reynolds had fallen, and another check 
given the foe by Cutler, of which we 
shall speak further on, Heth was obliged 
to draw backward his shattered division, 
and await the assistance of Pender for a 
fresh attack. Again and again , through 
bloody hours of battle, these two divis- 
ions, consisting of the brigades of Archer, 
Uavis, Brocken borough and Pettigrew of 
Heth's command, and the brigades of 
McGowan, Scales, Thomas and Lane 
of Pender, beat upon the Iron brigade; 
upon Stone's brave Bucktail brigade of 
Doubleday's division,that hadjnowcome 
to their support ; upon Biddle to their 
left, over whose line we have already 
passed; upon Cutler on their right. 
These four weakened brigades were 
fighting eight well-filled brigades of the 
rebel army. 

For hours it was one continuous clash 
and roar of battle, now backward, now 
forward. Biddle, Morrow, Stone, Cutler 
— it is impossible to decide which was 
the hardest pressed; which fought the 
most bravely and recklessly ; which lost 
the most heavily. Through this grove, 
to and fro, rushed the storm of battle; 
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sometimes the blae was pashing the 
^ght; sometimes, the gray. At the head 
of the L:on brigade General Meredith 
was wounded, and also his successor, 
Col. Morrow of the Twenty-fourth Mich- 
igan, Col. Bobinson of the Seventh Wis- 
consin succeeding. In the Second 
Wisconsin, Col. Lucius Fairchild, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel George H. Stevens, 
Major John Mansfield ,were all wounded , 
Col. Fairchild losing an arm, and 
Captain Otis finally took command. In 
the Twenty-fourth Michigan, besides 
Col. Morrow, Lieutenant-Colonel Mark 
Flanigan and Major Edward B. Wright 
were wounded, Captain Edwards tak- 
ing command . This regiment went into 
the grove with 760 men; the even- 
ing of the third day, they had 110 
fit for duty. 

Every regiment of this heroic brigade 
ought to have a monument on this spot 
that marked their devotion, where they 
left their dead at every step ; but lost 
not a man that was not tallied with their 
onerriog rifles amongst the followers of 
the Confederacy. To indicate the fear- 
ful nature of the Confederate loss we 
will simply say that when the engage- 
ment closed, in Scales' entire brigade 
of .five North Carolina regiments, there 
was one regimental officer left. — Such 
facts tell why Cemetery Hill was not 
attacked the same evening. Every 
regiment of the Iron brigade ought to 
have a monument ; but one is yet erected. 
We will pass along the avenue, through 
the grove, to the margin of the Springs' 
Hotel lake and view it . 



iiXI. — NINETEENTH INDUNA. 

This regiment was commanded by 
Colonel Samuel Williams. The monu- 
ment was made of Barre, (Yt.), granite, 



by Whitehead and Wright of Indianap- 
olb. The. base, four feet square, is 
surmounted by a second base nearly 
three feet square, from which rises a 
die with polished sides, two feet square 
and four feet high. Above these rises 
an artistically constructed cap sur- 
mounted by a ball of about one and a 
half feet in diameter , the entire height 
of the structure being eleven feet. The 
front face of the die contains the First 
corps badge in red granite, surmounted 
by a wreath, enclosing the inscription: 
"July 1st, 1863 . First corps, Gen. J. 
F. Reynolds, killed ; First division. Gen. 
J. S. Wadsworth; First brigade. (Iron), 
Gen. S. Meredith, wounded. Iron 
brigade; 2nd, 6th, 7th Wisconsin, 19th 
Indiana and 24th Michigan Vols. 
Effective strength, 1,883 ; killed, wounded 
and missing, 1,212." (Let the reader 
notice carefully the figures just given 
and he can then form some conception 
of the terrific intensity of the first day's 
coniflct). 

The front side also contains in large 
block letters: **Indiana." On the 
north side is a list of 29 battles in which 
the regiment was engaged. On the 
south face is the inscription: ''Strength, 
officers and men, 288 . Killed, wounded 
and missing, 210;'' and a list of the 
field and line officers, 21 of whom were 
killed or wounded. On the west side: 
"Mustered into U. S. service, July 29, 
1861. Consolidated with Yth and 20th 
Indiana, October 18, 1864. Mustered 
out, July 12, 1865." This monument 
is located near the spot where Col. W. 
W. Dudley lost a leg. 

This monument with the other Indiana 
monuments was dedicated, October 28th, 
1885. During the day the Indiana 
party visited the spot, where Sergeant 
Wm. D. Holtzworth gave an interesting 
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UONUUEHT NINETEENTH IHDUHA, 



accoant of the engagement ia tbis 
vicinity. The regular exercises of the 
occasion were held Id the eveniDg in the 
Court House, as already related ia oar 
accoant of the monameat of the Twen- 
tieth. 

DrrEBUIHBD HOT TO DIE. 

In the Seventh Wiscon»n of this 
brigade, Lieutenant- Colonel John B. 
Callia was carried from the field, mort- 
ally wounded, as was supposed, and lay 
in Gettysburg for weeks, Mrs. Callis 
coining in from Wisconsin to nurse him. 
E.e finally became restive and insisted 



on being taken home. The Snrgeoa' 
Genera) of the hospital finally yielded 
to his importanities, saying: "He will 
never reach home. He will die on the 
road, but he will die if he remains, and 
his wish may as well be gratified," He 
was carried to the depot on a bed and 
started. He is to-day living in. Lan- 
caster, Wisconsin, although stUl suffer- 
ing from the wound and disabled from 
active hnsiness. 

IN THE HOSPITALS- 

During the period that followed the 
engagement the writer spent mncti time 
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in all the field hospitals, but more per- 
haps in that of the First division of the 
First corps, located at the White church 
on the Baltimore pike, within a half a 
mile of his residence, than in any other 
If he has dwelt at length on the heroism 
and services of the Iron brigade, pardon 
him, for, as he watched those noblemen 
on cots of sufiferiDg, he learned to love 
them. The strongcbt words that lan- 
guage could employ would be weak to 
express the debt of gratitude due from a 
ransomed nation to the dead and the 
living of the First Army corps of the 
Army'of the Potomac. 

springs' hotel. 

Just beyond the little stream is the 
elegant Springs' Hotel, erected since the 
battle. At the time of the conflict the 
medicinal virtues of the waters of the 
Katal) sine springs at this point were 
anknown. They have since acquired 
great celebrity Lithia is one of the 
curative ingredients, which renders the 
waters of great benefit in a very large 
class of ailments. 



FOURTEENTH OF BROOKLYN. 

Passing along the avenue, as it winds 
around the grove, back to the ridge 
west of the Seminary ridge, we reach 
the stately and classic monument of the 
Fourteenth N . Y.,(S. M .),located on the 
mvenue, not far from theCbambersburg 
pike. It was erected too late to be 
properly numbered or illustrated in this 
work. It is a statue six feet high, rep- 
resenting a private of the command 
standing in the attitude of obeying the 
order — *' Handle cartridge." It is placed 
on a pedestal eight feet high, giving it a 
total height of fourteen feet. It is one 
of the most elegant structures on the 
fidd, and cost (3,000. 



The regiment was familiarly known 
as the ''Fighting Fourteenth," "Beech- 
er's Bull-pups" and "The Red-legged 
Devils of Brooklyn." No finer, better 
drilled or braver regiment ever left the 
Empire state — and that is saying a great 
DEAL. They were^. commanded by the 
heroic Colonel E. B. Fowler. Closely 
associated with the Brooklyn Zouaves 
was the Ninety-fifth New York com- 
manded by Col. Geo. H. Biddle, who 
was. wounded and succeeded by Major 
Pye. As already stated when Cutler's 
brigade went into action these two regi- 
ments were to the left of the others and 
somewhat in advance; whilst Hall's 
Second Maine battery, the first of the 
Fire t corps artillery to reach the field, 
was, from its position on the Chambers- 
burg pike, hurling death into the Con- 
federate masses, although a portion of 
Davis' brigade had got possession of one 
of the railroad cuts upon his flank and 
was rapidly bringing down his cannon- 
eers and horses. 

Along the Chambersburg pike, on 
either side, these two brave New York 
regiments fought and charged again and 
again , although the volleys of the enemy 
had terribly thinned their ranks. The 
right of Cutler's brigade, of whose des- 
perate fight we shall presently speak, 
had lost one half of its effective force 
in twenty minutes before Davis' Miss- 
issippi brigade, and was forced back. 
The Mississippians seeing an abandoned 
gun, which Hall had been compelled to 
leave for want of horses, went toward it. 
Then came one of those brilliant, gallant, 
dashing episodes which shed unfading 
lustre on American arms. The 14ih 
and 95th were with the 6th Wisconsin, 
of the Iron brigade, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dawes, which had not come up 
as soon as the rest of the brigade, and 
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facing at right angles with their former 
position swept down on Davis' men with 
an impetuous charge, surprised them in 
railroad cut, in which they had taken 
refuge, and captured the greater part 
of what was left of the hrigade after its 
contest with Cutler, ^the Second Miss- 
issippi heing captured almost entire. 

BRAVE ANNIE ROBERTS. 

To a humble home on Lewis street. 
New York City, the early days of July, 
1863, throbbed the news that, amid heaps 
of mangled men, the Stars and Stripes 
waved victorious over the field of 
slaughter, buttbatthel4thof Brooklyn* 
that had met the first terrible swell of 
the mighty, invading wave, scarcely 
existed, except in its dying and its dead. 
Young, gentle and affectionate Annie 
Roberts, not even taking a change of 
clothing, was in less than ten minutes on 
a train swiftly gliding toward the ensan- 
guined field. At Harrisburg she was 
told she could go no further. The only 
railroad line leading to Gettysburg had 
been destroyed by the rebels, its bridges 
burned and its railswarped into shapeless 
masses, on piles of burning ties. The 
Provost- Marshall refused her a pass to 
enter the army lines What can not 
a determined woman accomplish when 
actuated by sacred love ? She had a 
husband and a brother in the 14th of 
Brooklyn , and both were dead or se- 
verely wounded on that battle-plain. 

With limited means, with no friends, 
that little, timid, shrinking, delicate wo- 
man, transformed for the time by a 
bravery sublime into a strength more 
than masculine, overcoming every ob- 
stacle, was among the first of civilians to 
tread that blood-soaked sod, even be- 
fore the dead were all buried. Then 
commenced the weary search. We 



have no heart for its sickening details. 
From hospital to hospital of the wounded 
— from trench to trench of the festering 
dead — amid ram and mud, through 
crowds of soldiery and amid sickening 
stenches, that noble woman plodded on 
— on— forever on, day after day, scarce- 
ly pausing occasionally to get, perhaps 
on the floor of some farm-house, with 
noise and groans and noisome smells all 
around, a few hours of needed sleep. 

The writer was with her over the 
first day's field. The dead were buried 
wherever they fell — right in the pike 
with teams driving over them — ^in the 
fields and through the woods on either 
side. Buried, did 1 say ? Most of our 
dead that fell the first day were left un- 
buried during the three following daya 
that the rebels held the field. When 
the Unionists again took possession of 
Seminary ridge, the Army of the Po- 
tomac was 24,000 weaker than it had 
been, July 1st: those that were left were 
needed for the pursuit of Lee and to at- 
tend to the wounded : the dead on this 
part of the field were much decomposed. 
All that could be doue was to throw 
some earth over the corpses where they 
had fallen. Often a very few inches of 
earth was the only covering, throagh 
which portions of the body and clothing 
were visible after the first heavy rain. 
Oh I the ghastly horrors of those sicken- 
ing burials of valiant men. Here, and 
here, and here, and there, and every- 
where, at the head of the rude mounds 
was a piece of a cracker box — and on it 
in lead-pencil; "Unknown — 14th of 
Brooklyn,'' or "Unknown— 95th N. 
Y. ," or, as you moved from the pike 
over into the grove; "Unknown — 24th 
Michigan.'' The stern, but sympathizing 
men, who had buried the comrades in a 
common cause that they had never 
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seen in life, had done the best they 
could with the limited means at their 
command. 

Did Annie Roberts succeed? She 
found her noble, gray-haired brother, 
with a leg torn off. At length heard 
from her brave husband, a wounded 
prisoner in Libby . This was no isolated 
case. They came by thousands — from 
far Wisconsin, from the hills of Maine — 
from the prairie and the lakes— from the 
granite cHffs of New England— all on 
one common errand of love, all torn by 
the same agonizing feeling of doubt, 
which, in thousands of cases, was too 
soon disol ved in the certainty of despair. 
They came to search for their dead — to 
minister to their wounded. Some were 
successful — some failed. Some ex- 
humed hundreds of bodies, but never 
found the dead for whom they searched. 
G-od grant our nation may never behold 
another field of fraternal slaughter. 

THE CONFEDERATE DEAD 

Thickly mingled with the Boys in 
Blue, were many corpses that were clad 
in gray. As you crossed Willoughby's 
ran and proceeded toward Marsh Creek, 
they were more numerous, many having> 
after the battle of the 1st, been removed 
to the rear ; and dying there. Nearly 
all were most scantily buried, if you 
miay dignify the few shovels-full of 
earth thrown over them with the term 
burial. In some cases where numbers 
were thus slightly intered, swine were 
found revelling in the remains in a 
manner horrible to contemplate. 

As all are 'aware, the desecration of 
the remains of the Union dead was rec- 
tified as speedily as possible by the 
action of Gov. Curtin, in the establish- 
ment of the National cemetery. We 
are glad to chronicle the fact that after 



the war the remains of the Confederate 
dead were removed to Richmond and 
properly interred. Of course, in conse- 
quence of the length of time that elapsed 
and the imperfect manner in which they 
had been buried over a very wide extent 
of country in unmarked pits and trenches 
and often in unfrequented places, this 
was imperfectly done, and even at the 
present day human bones are frequently 
turned up by the plow where their pres- 
ence was not suspected, 

hall's SECOND MAINE BATTERY. 

It would be unjust to leave the line of 
Chambersburg pike in our progress to- 
ward the Union right of the first dayi 
without especial mention of the fearless 
artillerymen, of the Second Maine bat- 
tery commanded by that genial gentle- 
man and reckless fighter. Captain James 
A. Hall. They came with Cutler'^ 
brigade. Battery A of the Second U. 
S. artillery,(Tidbair8), Second brigade 
of horse artillery, under command of 
Lieutenant John H. Calef, was already 
hotly engaged, having come the day 
before with Buford. Captain Tidball, 
its old commander, at the time com- 
manded that artillery brigade. The 
remaining batteries of the First corps 
artillery were Stevens' Fifth Maine, 
Cooper's Battery B of the First Penn- 
sylvania, Battery B of the Fourth U. S ^ 
under Lieutenant Stewart, and Battery 
L of the First N . Y. , under Captain 
Reynolds. As they quickly came up 
with the remaining infantry of the First 
corps they all did efficient, noble work 
in the seven long hours of fighting of 
that bloody, disastrous day. 

But it is of Hall* that we wish to es- 
pecially speak at the present time. 
Gettysburg was the thirteenth engage- 
ment in which Captain Hall had fear* 
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lessly stood, without a scratch, amid 
storm of shot and shell, with the brave 
falling all around him. The more he 
exposed himself, the more the charm 
seemed to hover around him and pro- 
tect him from the foe. When the re 
treat had commenced, Captain Hall was 
instructed to hold a knoll on which his 
battery was potted for fifteen minutes, 
until a new line could be established. 
He held the point for the time requested, 
but in doing so lost 22 men and 40 horses. 
The rebels rushed on him in dense 
masses with wild yells. With double- 
shotted charges he blew them from the 
muzzles of his guns. The slopes in his 
front were covered with their dead. So 
many of the two armies had fallen on 
the field that had been fought over, that 
their bodies formed a partial rampart 
for the protection of others coming up, 
from which to pick off his gunners. On 
the enemy came, again and again, till 
they were on and over his guns. His 
men fought them hand to hand. The 
rebels clubbed their muskets. The 
Maine men beat them off with stones, 
cannon-rammers and any missiles they 
could find at hand. Vehemently the 
rebels tugged at the cannon wheels to 
pull them in one direction, whilst the 
battery men were pulling in opposition, 
until they would become involved in a 
a fierce, hand-to-hand conflict with na- 
ture's weapons. Hall's men brought 
of four of his six pieces, dragging them 
by hand to Cemetery ridge. 

The next day Hall was encamped in 
an apple orchard on the Baltimore pike, 
in. the rear of the Cemetery, where the 
writer first met him . The captain found 
some half -starved refugees, a poor and 
decrepit old man and his family, who, 
driven from their humble home by the 
sudden bursting of the storm of battle, 



had taken refuge in a dilapidated bam. 
The stern man of battle had a heart 
gentle as a woman's. He hastened to 
secure for the wretched, homeless, 
trembling beings before him such food 
and comforts as could be obtained from 
the devastated homes of the vicinity. 
Well has Bayard Taylor said: 

"The bravest are the tenderest. 
The loving are the daring." 

THE BRAVE BUCKTAIL BRIGADE. 

At Eound Top, fought Crawford's 
division of Pennsylvanians ; at the 
Peach Orchard, Graham's brigade of 
Pennsylvanians ; along the Chambers- 
burg pike, Stone's brigade of Pennsyl- 
vanians endured one of the most terrific 
combats of the entire three days. 
Stone had but three regiments, the 
143rd, 149th and 150th of the Keystone 
State. No command fought more des« 
perately or suffered greater losses. In 
the near future, three beautiful monu- 
ments on the line of the pike and the 
avenue will mark the scene of their 
desperate struggle. At the head of the 
brigade fell the gallant Eoy Stone, fear- 
fully wounded. Col. Langhome 
Wister, of the 150th, was also wounded 
at the head of the brigade, and 8uc« 
ceeded by Col. Edward L. Dana of the 
143rd, Major Musser taking charge of 
that regiment. In the l49th, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Walton Dwight, in commandi 
was wounded and Captain Sofield, who 
succeeded him, was killed. Captain 
Irvin then taking command. In the 
150th, besides Col. Wister, both the 
Lieutenant-Colonel and the Major, the 
brave Huidekoper and Chamberlain, 
were wounded. Captain Widdis 
then took command and was also 
wounded, the regiment finally cominf; 
out under command of Captain G. W. 
Jones. 
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Stone's command, tlie Second bri^de 
of Doableday's division, (now under 
Rowley), as already stated, had taken 
position to the right of Biddle, and had 
rendered p^allant and effective assistance 
to Waddworth's hard pressed diviinon 
Thwarted in their various assaults the 
rebel commanders finally concentrated 
their full force on Stone's little brigade. 
Forming in two lines parallel with the 
pike and at right angles with Wads- 
worth's lines, they advanced on him. 
Stone saw the coming storm and ad- 
vanced D wight's regiment to the rail- 
road cut, parallel with the pike . When 
the foe arrived at a fence within piutol- 
shot of the cut, D wight's men gave them 
a withering fire. Still they advanced. 
Dwight's command reloaded, and when 
the foe reached the the edge of the cut, 
gave them a telling fire right in their 
faces. Vaulting the bank, the Penn- 
fiylvanians, with wild shouts, gave the 
enemy the bayonet, as they fled in dis- 
may. The rebels Jhowever succeeded 
in planting a battery ofi' to the west 
which enfiladed the cut and rendered it 
antenable and Dwight was obliged to 
return to the main line . 

Here was a single line of battle of 
three weakened regiments, in a weak 
position, with no defensive works, who 
were defying at least five times their 
number. Col. Stone fell and Col. 
Wiiter took command, but soon fell 
also, wounded through both cheeks. 
With fresh troops another charge was 
made from the northwest. The Penn- 
aylvanians were faced to meet it and 
repulse the foe, covering the ground 
with the rebel dead. Again they ad- 
vanced, this time from the north, form- 
ing their lines in the railroad cut and 
advancing carefully. They were dis- 
astrously routed by a bayonet charge . 



The next charge was made from the 
west, but Huidekoper, upon whose 
regiment the first force of the attack 
fell, valiantly held his ground and drove 
the foe, although he was then suffering 
from a wound which cost him his right 
arm. 

THE REAR OF THE SEMINARY. 

When the decimated brigades of the 
Unionists were finally, after hours of 
continuous fighting, forced to fall back, 
a determined rally was made on Semi- 
nary ridge, on the line inimedittely in 
rear of Seminary building, in full view 
from where we now are. Here some 
works had been thrown up from which the 
Unionists fought desperately, effectually 
assisted by the artillery posted on this 
hne. As Robinson's division, (the 
Second), had arrived, itii men had been 
i placed here as a second line of battle, 
I but as Hill extended his overlapping 
lines to the Union light and Ewell's 
I divisions, coming in on the Harrittburg 
: road, joined him, the exigencies of the 
case compelled the sending of Robin- 
son's two|brigades (Paul's and Baxters'), 
; to the part of the Seminary ridge over- 
! looking the Mummasburg road, where 
they became desperately engaged, fight* 
iug most bravely and losing heavily, 
and where we will presently view 
several handsome monuments erected 
by the regiments. Just across from 
the Seminary, on the Chambert»burg 
pike, is the little stone building occupied 
during a considerable part of the 
battle as General Lee's headquarters, of 
which we here present a correct illus- 
tration. 



LXII. — THIRD INDIANA CAVALRY. 

Following the avenue, as it proceeds 
at right angles from the pike toward the 
right, we cross, on an iron bridge, the 
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rtulroad cat, which was the acene of 
snch desperate fighting, and reach the 
Btatel^ monament of the Third Indiana 
cavalry of Biifurd's commaad. On this 
lineBuford bad stationed, on both sides 
of the pise, his command consisting. 



men and made snch a show of a f ormid- 
ahle force, that the rebels approached 
him with great caution and time much 
valuable time was gained. Ab eoon as 
Cutler's brigade arrived they relieved 
his troops a( this point. Devin's brigade 
besides the battery already mentioned, thea formed a. strong picket line off to 
of two brigades commanded by Colonels the right of the First corps upon the 
William Gamble and Thomas C Devin. roads by which Ewell was approaching. 
Gamble's brigade consisted of the Eighth and when his divislonscameinsigbtithey 
KewYork,EigtithIllinoia, two squadrons were for a time kept back and compelled 
of the Twelfth Illinois and three to move cautiously by tbe show of 
squadrons of the Third Indiana. Devin strength which he made, giving tbe 
had the Sixth and Ninth New York Eleventh corps which arrived early m 

tbe afternoon an oppor 
tunity of forming for 
battle m th s d rection 

The moaumeitt of the 
Tl ird IS the only cavalry 
monument yet erected on 
this part of the field It 
IB eiffhteen feet in 
height and four feet 
eight nches square at 
the base It contains a 
cavalry guidon croseed 
awords and the inscnp 
tion July let 1863 
Third Indiana cavalry. 
Col Geo H Chapman 
command ng First Bn. 
gade F rst Division, 
Caialry Cjtrps Army of 
the Potomac Enrolled, 
July 25 18()I foMhreo 
yearsor dur ng the war 
It also contains a list of 19 battles in which 
the regiment participated, besides many 
d skirmishes not enumerated. 
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the Seventeenth Pennsylvania and 
detachment of the Third Virginia. 

Safordhad taken this position, June raids 
80th, picketing in a semi-circle from the The monument was dedicated, October 
Hagerstown to the Harrisburg roads, 28,1885. Whenthelndiauaexcursion- 
and sending out videttes on all tbe roads ists were visiting tbe monuments on 
included in this arc. When the engage- that day, they drove first to this monu- 
ment opened, Jnlj 1st, knowing that ueut, where Major Geo. W. Spahr ex- 
Reynolds was near, he dismounted his | plained the regiment's part in the ea- 
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gt^ment. It wbb manafactnred b7 
A. A. McKain of Indianapolis. We 
regret the accidental destruction, jast 
when read; to stereotype, of the beauti- 
ful cut of tfaia monument which had been 
prepared for this worfc. 

Here Cn tier relieved the cavalry, and 
here Hoffman's Fifth-tiith Pennsyl- 




smiaT ov— F KST p y 10 a i 
vania fired the first nfantry volley that 
opened the battle of Gettysburg. At 
this point we present to the reader or 
tourist three diagrams which taken 
consecutively will show to the 
eye the unfolding of the battle 
along the lineof the avenue we 
have traversed past the suc- 
cessive position of Biddle, 
Honow, atone and Cutler, in 
other words the fonr brigades 
of Wadsworth and Doubleday, 
(Stannard, who had been or- 
dered to report to Doubleday, 
and formed the Third brigaile 
of his division in the subse- 
gnent days of the battle, did 
not join him till the night of 
the 1st.) 

Ootler's brigade consisted of 



Seventh Indiana, Fifty-sixth Pennsyl- 
vania, and Fourteenth, Seventy-sixth, 
Ninety-fifth and One Hundred and 
Forty- seventh New lork. On the 
momingof July 1st, the Seventh Indiana 
was detailed for special duty and did 
not move with the rest of the column. 
Cutler's three leading regiments, 66th 
Pennsylvania and 76th and 147tti New 
York, were placed north of the 
ra road cut, facing west, to 
rel eve Buford's dismounted 
men and here, asthey were ad- 
vanc ng u lino of battle toward 
the second ridge, the56th Penn- 
sylvan a under command of 
Col J W. Hofi^man, delivered 
the first nfantrj volley, on the 
Lid on side, of the battle. We 
have not space to minntely 
debcr be tbe fighting nt this 
po nt wl ich was of the most 
despente character. In the 
6th N Y., their commander 
Major Grover was killed, whilst 
n tbe 14 h L eutenant- Colon el E. C. 
Miller was wounded, Major Harney suc- 
ceeding in . command. About the time 
Miller fell, tbe regiments were ordered 
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to fall back, but the order wag not 
understood by the 147tb ; aod they were 
for a time in an isolated position and 
exposed to great peril. Of the work of 
Cutler's two other regiments, the 95th 
N. Y. and 14th of Brooklyn, we have 
already spoken. Of the important service 
of the Seventh Indiana on Gulp's Hill, 
we will speak when we reach their 
monnment at that point. 

LXIEI.— EIGHTY-EIQHTH PENNSYLVANIA. 

Proceeding on out Reynolds' avenne, 
toward the point where it terminates at 
the Mummasbttrg road, we reach the 
third marker of the Eigbty-eighih 
Peansylvauia. (See No's, vi and xxi(.) 
Robinson's division (Second), of the First 
corps, consisted of two brigades 
commanded respectively by Generals 
Panl and Baxter. The diviBioa when it 
first came up was arranged opon Semi- 
nary ridge as a support to the more ad- 
vanced troops that were already engaged , 



but the exigencies of the field and the 
overlapping of tbe rebels upon the 
right flank of the First corps nticesd- 
tated the placing of the division on the 
line we are now traversing. They wars 
compelled at this point to undergo a 
severe ordeal ia which they lost many 
gallant officers and men. Baxter's 
brigade, in addition to the Eighty-eighth, 
contained the Ninetieth PennsylvHiiia, 
Twelfth MasRachnBetls,and Eighty-thiid 
and Ninety-seventh Kew York. To 
tbe Eigbtydghth belonged the xenial 
General Louis Wagner, so well and 
favorably known inGrandArmy circles, 
who did not however participate in the 
battle of Gettysburg, being at the time 
absent, wounded. 

LSIV, — TWELFTH MASSACBUBETrS, 

We have already described the two 
markers of the "Webster" regimebt. 
(See No's, v and sxi). We now teach 
their principal monument perched on the 
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MOMUMENT TWELFTH lIABaACHUaErna. 

brow of the ridge and overlookiag the i gazes from tbe car window in approach* 
Oettyshargand HarriBbnrg R. B., which i ing the town is aware, aa eoon aa he be-, 
passOB beneath. Tbe visitor as he holds this monument and the monument 
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of the Thirteenth Massachusetts, but a 
. few yards from the track, (which will 
be next described), that he has entered 
upon the battle-ground where a nation's 
life or death was ^he subject of contro- 
versy and mighty armies the disputants . 
The Twelfth was commanded at Gettys- 
burg by the gallant Colonel Bates, (See 
page 33). Its first colonel was Fletcher 
Webster, son of Daniel Webster. It 
left for the frout, July 23, 1861. It 
made for itself an honorable record on 
many a hard-fought field. Near where 
this monument stands, Baxter's bri- 
gade captured the greater portion of 
Iverson's brigade, which consisted of 
four North Carolina regiments, which 
was one of the first of Ewell's brigades to 
reach the field and co-operate with HilFs 
men by an attack on the right of the 
First corps. 

The monument is made of Westerly 
granite by the Smith Granite Company, 
of Boston. It is in the form of a pointed , 
conical shaft, which rests upon an oc- 
tagonal base, and that in turn upon a 
eguare, spreading base, the en tire height 
of the structure being about twelve feet 
and the lower base being over hve feet 
Fquare. A medallion bass-relief of 
Daniel Wedster is cut upon the face of 
the- column, above which a flag is grace- 
fully folded. The marginal edge of the 
medallion is inscribed with those mem 
orable words of the great statesman: 
"Liberty and Union, Now and Forever, 
One and Inseparable." There is also 
an oak- leaf ornament covering the entire 
face of the shaft, disappearing behind 
the medallion and emerging on the other 
bide, accompanied by an officer's sword 
and the familiar canteen. On the bases 
are displayed in bold letters :'* 12th Mass. 
Regt.;2nd Brigade, 2nd division, Ist 
corps. An open and empty cartridge-box 



sculptured on the base will be explained 
further on. It would be difficult to 
conceive of a more beautiful or appro- 
priate monument than that of the gallant 
Twelfth. 

Tne monument was dedicated October 
8, 1885. The monutnent was veiled 
with the nag which had been presented 
to the regiment on Boston Commons, 
July 18, 1861, by the ladies of Boston, 
Hon. Edward Everett making the pre- 
sentation speech. John £. Oilman, who 
at Gettysburg lost his right arm at the 
shoulder, removed the flag. An address 
was made by Lieutenant -Colonel Ben j. 
F. Cook, who presided. Colonel Cook 
introduced Comrade George Kimball of 
Boston, a member of Co. A, who deliver- 
ed the dedicatory address. This was an 
able and interesting presentation of 
historical matter connected with the 
opening of the battle of Gettysburg. 
We present only a few isolated extracts 
which refer more especially to the opera- 
tions of Kobinsou's division at this 
point. 

"No corps of the army, I believe, 
marched harder on that long journey 
from the Rappahannock, and none fought 
more desperately than did the First 
Army corps. This was due in a large 
measure to the great soldier who rode 
atuur head. Reynolds was an ideal 
leader. We loved him and relied upon 
him implicitly. The morning of the 1st 
of July found us at Marsh Creek, four 
miles from here. We had two days 
before marched twenty-three miles 
through mud and rain to Emmettsburg 
and were well-nigh worn out by the 
hardships of the campaign. Buford's 
guns were ringing out on the morning air 
as we left our bivouac. The roar of the 
artillery ntrved us on. Wads worth's 
first division took the lead . Doubleday , 
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with the third division, followed closely 
after Wadsworth, and behind him came 
oar own division, the Second, under our 
brave and trusted leader, Major-General 
John G. Robinson. Who that marched 
that day beneath our flag can ever forget 
how swiftly ^he men pressed forward ? 
How wildly they cheered as they turned 
into the field from Cordori's house over 
yonder, on the Emmettsburg road, and 
came down to the Seminary on tbe 
double-quick? Sach eagerness tomeet 
the foe I Why was it? Somehow, 
every soldier knew that the time had 
come for him to strike an effective blow, 
and to strike it at the expense of his life 
if need be. *We have got them upon 
free soil this time,' shouted a sergeant 
in my company. 

"Some of the men were detailed to 
guard a wagon train. The men became 
uneasy. They asked what they were 
being kept there for. The officer in 
charge unable to quell the tumult, went 
forward to consult with General Baxter. 
The general rode back with him. * What 
is all this row about V ' We want to go 
to our regiments if there's to be fighting,' 
exclaimed a score of voices. *You do?' 
replied the general; 'well, if that is the 
case, go to 5 oar regiments; you are just 
the men I want there.' And every man 
of that detail ran gladly to his place in 
the ranks. The best traits of the volun- 
teer soldier manifested themselves 
here. The First and Third divisions were i 
now heavily engaged on our left, and 
the Eleventh corps, under General 
Howard, were hurrying forward to help 
us. They came in and took position on 
our right. Word comes that the enemy 
in front of the position where we now 
stand are making a demonstration. We 
make a half-wheel to the left, and ad- 
vance to the brow of this hill. Seven 



of our companies place themselves be- 
hind this stone wall. The enemy are 
down there within easy range, and we 
pour a deadly cross-fire upon them. It 
is more than they can stand, and they 
lift their muskets over their heads and 
display tokens of surrender. Our men 
clamor to be led 'forward,' so eager are 
they to rush upon the foe. Adjutant 
Wehrum leaps over the wall and cries, 
'Forward Twelfth !' We rush down, 
the enemy surrender?, and we drive 
large numbers of them back before us. 
I Simultaneous with our advance, other 
, regiments of the brigade rush upon the 
foe in their front, and the Fifth, Twen- 
tieth and Twenty-third North Carolina 
i regiments are captured entire. 

"The enemy now bring heavy rein- 
forcements forward, and another change 
of front is necessary. The Twelfth, and 
Ninetieth Pennsylvania meet this new 
danger, and the enemy are still held in 
check. Ammunition is now exhausted, 
and Paul's brigade comes to our relief, 
We are ordered to the rear, yet are kept 
there but a short time, for a new danger 
has arisen. The enemy are now crowd- 
ing forward in a desperate attempt to 
secure this vantage ground. Something 
must be done, or all is lost, so the regi- 
ment is again placed in the front line of 
battle, a little to the left of where we 
now stand. The men have no cart- 
ridges, but they fix their bayonets, and 
resolve that they will hold their position 
with that weapon alone. They stand 
there like statues for more than an hour ; 
fired at, but without the power of re- 
turning a shot. The open and empty 
cartridge-box, cut upon the base of our 
monument, typifies this fact, and vnll 
tell tbe inspiring story as long as the 
granite shall last. Nothing more heroic 
was seen in all those three days of battle 
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than that grim and silent defiance of the 
foe. 

"We were outflanked and retreat wag 
necessary. Without hurry, without the 
slightest semblance of panic, the move- 
ment began. General Robinson re- 
ported that the division 'held the ground 
after all other troops had retired, and 
fell back fighing with the enemy, not 
only in front, but on both flanks.' Out 
of 2,500 men taken into action, the 
division numbered but 833 when it ar- 
rived upon Cemetery hill. The corps 
entered the fight with 8,200 men, and 
came out with 2,450. It is said on com- 
petent authority that the enemy in the 
first day's battle numbered 27,00). Of 
the two hundred men our regiment 
carried into the fight, nine were killed 
and forty- four wounded. In addition to 
this heavy loss, sixty-one men belonging 
to our regiment were captured by the 
enemy on the retreat to Cemetery Hill 
But they were taken in every case with 
muskets in their hands, and a number of 
thera afterward escaped. 

"One incident of the battle I wish to 
mention because of its historic import- 
ance, It is not often among any people 
that citizens join with organized troops 
in opposing a common foe. The battle 
of Gettysburg has hitherto publicly 
presented but one case — that of John 
L . Burns. Happily the Twelfth Massa- 
chusetts is able now to give the world 
another. Some of you' will remember 
a young man — not more than sixteen 
years old — who joined Company A on 
the road from Emmettsburgto this place, 
because, as he said, he * wanted to fight 
the rebels.' He could not be enlisted or 
mustered in, because the company books 
were in the wagon, but he was given a 
gun, and he went into action with us, 
behaving with the steadiness of a vet- 



eran. You will also recbember that he 
was severely wounded here. From that 
day until recently his name has been 
unknown among us, but at last, after 
many inquiries, I have been informed 
by Lieut. George K- Whitman of Cotn- 
pany A, who kept a record of it, that 
our young hero's name wasC. F. Weak- 
ley, and that he was admitted to the 
hospital at Carlisle after the battle." 

The young man referred to by Mr. 
Kimball, lived in the mountains about 
four miles west of Emmettsburg. He 
had previously been in Third Maryland 
regiment, but was discharged on account 
of being subject to epileptic fits. At Get- 
tysburg he was wounded in his hand and 
thigh. He subsequently died in the 
service, in Virginia, through falling into 
a pit, when in an exhausted conditioa 
from sickness. 

With the Twelfth Massachusetts or- 
iginated the famous war song, "John 
Brown's Body." The fir&t time the 
song was ever heard in New York City 
was when the Twelfth sang it, whilst 
passing down Broadway, the evening of 
July 24, 1861. Inleaving the "Webster" 
regiment we desire to present the noble 
words now immortalized wherever the 
American Flag waves, with which 
Everett consecrated their battle-flag, on 
Boston Commons, in the speech already 
referred to: "Dust and blood may 
stain it ; the iron hail of battle may mar 
its beautiful blazonry ; it may hang in 
honorable tatters from its staff" — but 
loyalty and patriotism shall cling to its 
last shred; treachery shall blast it 
never." Following this, the gallant 
Colonel Webster prophetically said: 
"Some of us will bring it back; and it 
shall hang in our halls when, 

•Danger's troubled night is o'er 
And the Star of Peace returns.' '* 
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LXV. — THIRTEENTH MASSACHUSETTS. 

Close beside the Gettysburg and Har- 
risburg H. R., stands the noble color, 
bearer of the Thirteenth, also made of 
Westerly granite by the Smith Granite 
Company of Boston. It is the first mute 
sentinel that gracefully stands to wel- 
come the approaching tourist to the field 
of a nation's salvation. 

The Thirteenth belonged to Paul's 
brigade of Robinson's division, of which 
the other regiments were Sixteenth 
Maine, 94th and 104th iNew York, and 
107th and 11th Pennv^ylvania , the latter 
regiment having been transferred from 
the Second brigade . The entire brigAde 
lost terribly. The brave General 
Gabriel R. Paul lost both his eyes. 
Attention was recently directed to the 
suffering old hero, living on in endless 
night, by the marria^^e in Washington 
city of his accomplished daughter, Beat- 
rice. Col. S. H. Leonard of the 
Thirteenth succeeded in command of 
the brigade, and being also wounded, 
was succeeded by the brave and well- 
known Colonel Dick S. Coulter, of the 
Eleventh Pennsylvania. Col.Tildenof 
the Sixteenth Maine was captured. 
Col A. R. Root of. the 94th New York 
was wounded. In the 107th Pennsyl- 
vania, both Col. McCoy and Lieutenant- 
Colonel McThompson weie wounded, 
the regiment coming from the engage- 
ment under Captain Roath. 

Every regiment of this brave and 
severely pressed brigade is most deserv- 
ing of an enduring monument to com- 
memorate their valor. We hope the 
entire line of the brigade may be thus 
indicated in the near future. We will 
now briefly describe the beautiful and 
unique memento of the Thirteenth. 
The regiment had been recruited in 
Boston and vicinity, leaving for the 



front, July 30, 186L Near the spot 
where the monument is located they 
captured, in one charge, 132 prisoners, 
during the desperate conflict of July 1st. 
The monument is supposed to be located 
on the exact spot where Color-Sergeant 
Roland G. Morris fell, and he it is that 
is represented in the beautiful figure, so 
justly admired, which surmounts the 
pedestal. The figure is in heroic size 
and, with the flag-staff which he clasps 
by his left hand, is ten feet tall, the figure 
itself being seven feet. lie is repre- 
sented holding the colors closely pressed 
to his person , as he advances a step, and 
places his right band on the hilt of his 
sword. Looking over his right shoulder 
as if startled by a new movement of the 
enemy, he looks the very ideal of sol- 
dierly manhood. The pedestal is six 
feet square at tbe base and rit>es in the 
form of a truncated pyramid to a height 
of six feet, bearing on one hammered 
face the number of the regiment in 
raised, polished letters, whilst on the 
western face is: '*lst Brigade — 2nd 
Division— 1st Corps; , July 1st, 1863." 
A row of stars in bass-relief surrounds 
the die. 

We do not thing that anything more 
life-like and perfect has ever been sculp- 
tured from granite. The calm, resolute, 
defiant position and expression of coun- 
tenance of the color- sergeant have 
been remarked by all who have seen it. 
The cap, blouse, folds in the pantaloons, 
all the minutiae of the figure are ex- 
tremely accurate. The work on the 
flag and staff, cut from the solid stoDe, 
is extremely delicate. The cost was 
12,700. 

The monument was dedicated Sept. 
25, 1885. About seventy-five survivors 
were present accompanied by many 
friends. Major Aug. N. Sampson pre- 
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sided. The dedicatory address was de- 
livered by Captain James A. I'oz, of 
Go.A,ex-Mayor of Cambridge. Apoem, 
prepared by tbe Rev. Miaot J. Sava^, 
was read by Charlei E. Davis, Jr. 
Among the participants in tbe esercises 
of tbe intarestinf; occauon were David 
Sloss, tbe eigbth, and only surviving 
color-bearer of tbe regiment, and Capt. 
J. A. Howe, who saved the colors dur- 
ing the retreat and ciirried them safely 
tu Cemetery Hill. After being photo- 
grapbed by Tipton, tbe excursionists 
decorated tbe 168 Massachusetts graves 
in tbe Cemetery, and, under the guid- 
ance of Wm . D. Eoltzworth, visited the 
prominent poiots of the field. 

Of tbe many noble sentiments wbicb 
tbe Rev. Savage's poem puts into the 



imontbof the mute color-baarer we ex- 
tract the foUowiag gem : 

"•TiseoBy In the battle's wratb, 

To lead tbe cbarf^e wbeu foeman mn; 
But ill tbe rlllR's aeadly path. 

With empty ciartrf age-bos and gun, 
"To stand a fli-m, unyielding wail 

OriHJdies, brave enough to bleed 
And close the gaps where dead men fall, 

Tbis, this is heroes' worlc indeed." 

LXVl.— SEVENTEENTH CONNECTICUT. 

The only Eleventh corps monument 
yet erected on (he field of the first 
day is that of the Seven teentb 
Connecticut. It is oa tbe crest 
of Barlow's knob, beyond tbe coun- 
ty almshouse, some distance from 
the Uarrisburg road, but in full view of 
it, and not a great way from the little 
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stream, locally called Rock creek, which 
farther on circles around Gulp's Hill 
and flows hetween it and the Wolf Hill. 
The knoll on which the monument is 
situated has heen named after the gal- 
lant General Barlow. After performing 
feats of the most reckless valor, he had 
fallen, not far from where this monu- 
ment now stands. Some of the Confed- 
erate oflicers who had noticed his hero- 
ism had him removed to a hospital in 
the town, whilst his nohle wife went 
searching through the Union and Con- 
federate lines till she found him, aod 
nursed him hack to life. 

The monument, which cost $1 )200, is 
massive, hut beautiful and artistic in 
design . It'is in the shape of a sarco- 
phagus, ^ght feet long, seven feet high 
and five feet wide. It bears the coat of 
arms of the State of Connecticut with a 
full list of the thirty-five members of 
the regiment killed in this battle, and 
also the inscription : "Erected by the 
survivors of the Seventeenth Regiment, 
Connecticut Volunteers, 2nd Brigade, 
Ist Pivision, 11th Corps, in memory of 
their gallant comrades who fell here on 
the 1st day, and on this Battle field on 
the 2nd and 3rd days of July, 1863." 
The monument was made by W. H. 
Curtis of Millstone Point. 

It was dedicated, July 1st, 1884, just 
twenty-one years after the regiment had 
fought at this point. This was the same 
week as the dedication of the Fourteenth 
Connecticut, 124th New York, and 27th 
and 153rd Pennsylvania . The veterans 
of the 17th, accompanied by the 124th 
New York, and marshalled by General 
John M. Brown, on the staff of General 
Ames during the battle, proceeded to 
the monument, where it was presented 
to the Regimental Association by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Henry Allen and accept- 



ed by General W. H. Noble. The 
touching ceremony of unveiling it was 
performed by Miss Moore, daughter of 
Captain Moore, killed at Gettysburg. 
Private P. C. Lounsbury, an earnest , 
eloquent and magnetic speaker ,delivered 
the dedicatory oration, after which the 
monument was turned over to the Battle- 
field Association by General Noble and 
accepted in an appropriate manner by 
vice-President David A. Buehler. 

The division of the gallant Francis C. 
Barlow consisted of the brigades of 
Von Gilsa and Ames. When Ames 
succeeded to the command of the di- 
vision, Colonel Andrew L. Harris of 
the 75th Ohio took charge of the brigade, 
but was subsequently woundeid, as was 
also Lieutenant-Colonel Morgan of the 
same regiment. The brigade consisted, 
in addition to the Seventeenth Conn- 
ecticut, of the 25th, '75th and 107th Ohio. 
All these regiments lost heavily in their 
gallant struge^le of the 1st against greatly 
superior numbers and in their disastrous 
retreat through the crowded streets of 
the town. In the Seventeenth Conn- 
ecticut, Lieutenant- Colonel Douglass 
Fowler was killed and Major A.G. Brady 
wounded. In the 25th Ohio, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jeremiah Williams was cap- 
tured, and the highest officer left in the 
regiment when the engagement closed 
was A LiEUTENAST, ouc lieutenant having 
been already wounded whilst in com- 
mand of the regiment. The 107th Ohio 
was commanded by a captain. 

THE WORK OF THE ELEVENTH CORPS. 

Howard's Eleventh corps did not reach 
the field until the afternoon of July Ist, 
when the First corps had already been 
engaged for several hours! A consider- 
able portion of Swell's corps of the 
Confederate Army had already arrived* 
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Of this corps, Rodes' division had the 
n^ht before, on their retnm from the 
front of Harmburg, by way of Carlisle 
and York Springs, reached Heidlers' 
burg, only ten miles from Gettysburg. 
£well himself was with this division. 
Early's division, retarning from Toik, 
was, on the same nigbt, at Berlin aboat 
fonrteen miles from (jettysbnrg. On 
the morning of July 1st the column had 
recommenced its movement toward 
Oasbtown when Ewell received a 




GENERAL HOWARD. 

e from Hill that be was advancing 
from Cashtown to Gettysburg and EwelJ, 
when the bead of bis column reached 
Biglerville, turned it in the same direc 
tion. When tbey reached by thisruute 
the vicinity of the battle-fieid, on the 
light flank of the f^rst corps, they were 
for a time obliged to move cautionslyon 
account of the stubborn resistance of 
Devin's strong line of cavalry pickets. 
Bobinsoa'a division of the First corps, 
in the poeilion wboce we have jutit 
riewed their monnments, gave them a 
bloody receptioD. 

But by the time that the Eleventh 
corps had reached the town and were 
advancing through it to take position on 
the right of the first, the division of ' 
Bodesbad completed its arrangements I 



and was fnlly formed in a strong posi- 
tion for an immediate advance which 
would completely flank the Urst corps 
and crash it between two withering 
fires; whilBt,ofEwe]l's artillery, ('arter's 
battalion had secured a commanding po- 
sition on Oak ridge, and was idready 
sweeping Donbleday's entire line with 
an enfilading fire. Thus, when the 
Eleventh corps advanced in the flats in 
the vicinity of the college, before 
they were able to reach the po- 
sition they could have efiectively occn- 
pied,— before their formation of a line 
of battle could be completed, they were 
attacked byEwell's men, advancing from 
a strong position where a perfect forma- 
tion had alreifdy been completed. 

The Eleventh corps consisted of bat 
six small brigades, which had beenfear- 
fally thinned in the lerrific slaughter of 
Chancellors vi lie. Of these, the two 
brigades of Von Steinwehr had be^n 
very prudently retained on Oemetery 
hill. Of the four remaining brigades, 
Schimmelpfeanig's brigade of Scburz's 
I division was formed with its left restiDg 
on the Mummasburg road, with the in- 
tention that it Bliould jointhe Firstcorps. 
Next came Kryzanowski's brigade of the 
same division resting on the Carlisle 
ro«d. This was joined on its right by 
the brigade of Ames of Barlow'sdivision, 
(along the line of the kooll where stands 
the monument of the 17th Couneciicut), 
wiiilst Von Uilsa's brigade of the same 
division formed the extreme right of the 
Eloveoth corps line and extendecl along 
Bock creek. 

The fight of the Eleventh corps was 
short, but desperate. They bad scarcely, 
under many disadvantages of position 
and numbers, opened the fight with 
Rodej, when another division of Ewell's 
corps, (Early's), appeared, advancing 
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from the direction of York. He formed 
along Rock creek and extended his 
lines down this stream until they were 
able to move directly into the town, far 
overlapping the Eleventh corps on the 
right flank and threatening to entirely 
cut off both Union corps from their base 
of Cemetery Hill. 

On the knoll where we now are Bat- 
tery G of the Fourth U. S. artillery did 
effective service. It was commanded 
by the brave Lieutenant Bayard Wil- 
kenson, who was killed at Gettysburg:, 
being succeeded by Lieutenant Ban- 
croft. Further to the left of the Elev- 
enth corps' line Dilger's Ohio and 
Wheeler's New York batteries did noble 
work. Soon after the Eleventh corps 
had hastily got partly in position, the 
storm of battle burst in all its fury, the 
entire length of a line of three miles, 
extending in a semi- circular form from 
the Hagerstown to the right of the 
Harrisburg roads, along an arc of more 
than 180 degrees, following the low 
outlines of the Seminary ridge and 
its spurs. Bodes had five full 
brigades. Of these, Daniels' North 
Carolina brigade went to' Hill's aid and, 
near the "Tapeworm" R. R., joined 
Davis in his attack upon Stone. Iver- 
son's North Carolinians,as already stated 
attacked Robinson, but were nearly all 
captured. O'Neal's Alabama brigade 
became engaged at the same point, 
whilbt Doles' Georgian brigade went 
into action on their left to prevent the 
further advance of the Eleventh corps. 
As they advanced they were nearly cut 
off from O'Neal by an evolution of 
Schurz's Third division, which they 
only avoided by a skillful change of 
front. 

In front of Barlow's knoll and the 
alms-house, the Georgian brigade of 



Gordon and the fierce Louisiana brigade 
of Hayes of Early's division, covered by 
a heavy fire from Jones' battalion of 
artillery, made a direct attack; while 
Hoke's brigade of the same division 
flanked them, crossed Rock creek above 
the railroad bridge at the mouth of a 
little tributary called Stevens' run in 
honor of Thaddeus Stevens, who lived 
for many years in Gettysburg, and en- 
tered the town . Here they encountered 
Coster's brigade of Von Steinwehr's divi- 
sion that had been sent f romCemeteryhill 
to cover the retreat. At this time there- 
fore Cemetery hill was held by only one 
weak brigade consisting of four deci- 
mated regiments of infantry, whilst on 
East Cemetery hill was Wiedrick's N. 
Y. Battery. Coster was soon forced 
back by the impetuous rush of the 
rebel forces, and the entire Eleventh 
corps, unable to longer cope with greatly 
superior numbers, were obliged to re- 
tire. This retreat would have been 
orderly had not the troops been entang* 
led and impeded in the streets of the 
town. Here the greatest confusion 
naturally ensued. The rebels rushing 
on, in dense masses, hundreds were 
shot down in the streets or captured* 
Some, unable to leave the town, went 
into private houses, iu many cases closely 
followed by the Confederates in their 
eager search for prisoners. Some how- 
ever were so carefully concealed by the 
citizens that they eluded capture and 
rejoined their p'oper commands when 
the Federal troops re-entered the town 
a few days later. The Eleventh corps 
lost at least three thousand in their 
short, but bloody fight, and disastrous 
retreat, the majority being prisoners, 
many of whom were wounded. 

It was about 4 o'clock in the afternoon 
when the final retreat to the new line 
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became an absolute necessity. It was 
not more than half-an-hoUr from the 
time when the last of the Eleventh corps 
regiments had passed out Carlisle street, 
until they were being precipitated back- 
ward in wild and tumultous retreat. 
The fight had then been in progress 
seven hours, and had been waged 
along a semi circular line of almost three 
miles in length. At the time the troopi? 
retreated, not only were they pressed 
by a solid front of the foe on this line, 
from Biddle on the Hagerstown to Barlow 
on the Harrisburg roads, but were over- 
lapped by equally dense masses for at 
least a half mile on either flank. How- 
ard, as commander of the field, proved 
himself the fearless hero, cool and ju- 
dicious. He was ably assisted by the 
brave Doubleday and the cultured 
Schurz, in command of the two corps. 

A SAD SIGHT . 

On the side of Gettysburg, nearest 
the Eleventh corps' battle-line, is York 
street. After the battle, in an enclosed 
lot a few yards from this street, beside a 
small stream of water, was found a 
corpse in Federal blue. Nothing unu- 
sual that— for the dead were everywhere 
for miles of trodden, blood -soaked battle- 
field. Tightly grasped in the dead 
soldier's hand was the likeness of three 
sweet, innocent, little children, and on 
them his last gaze had been fastened as, 
alone and unattended, on the dreary 
field of slaughter, his soul had departed 
to its God. That awoke the tenderest 
sympathies of those who found him, 
dead and unknown, another of the 
numberless sacrifices on the altar of an 
unperilled nation. He was buried at 
the time on a lot of Judge Russell's, 
near where he had been found. 

Some gentleman had thousands of 
copies struck of the picture found in his 



hand. They were widely circulate d» 
and at length one 'reached Cattaraugus 
county, N. Y.,and was there recognized 
as a likeness of the three children of a 
man named Hummiston, who had left 
his humble home to enlist in the 154th 
N. Y. This regiment belonged to Cos- 
ter's brigade of the Eleventh corps, and 
Hummiston had been killed whilst Cos 
ter was striving toHsave the line of re- 
treat, as mentioned in the preceding 
section. The remains of Orderly-Ser- 
geant Hummiston now rest in grave No. 
14, section B of the New York lot in the 
National Cemetery. His children were 
for several years in the Orphans' Home, 
at one time located in Gettysburg, within 
a few rods of the National Cemetery ► 
The Philadelphia branch of the Sani- 
tary Commission oflFered a prize of $50 
for the best poem upon this touching 
incident. The award was made to 
James G. Clark of Dansville, N. Y., 
for the thrilling and well-known stanzas : 

tTpon the field of Gettysburg 

The summer sun was hlghj 
When freedom met her traitorous foe 

Beneath a Northern sky; 
Among the heroes of the North, 

Who swelled her grand array— 
Who rushed, like mountain eagles forth^ 

From happy homes away. 
There stood a man of humble fame, 

A sire of children, three, 
And gazed, within a little frame, 

Their pictured forms to see ; 
And blame him not if, in the strife, 

He breathed a soldier's prayer— 
"O ! Father, guard the soldier's wife, 

And for his children care." 

Upon the field of Gettysburg 

When morning shone again. 
The crimson cloud of battle burst 

In streams of fiery rain ; 
Our legions quelled the awful fiood 

Of shot, and steel, and shell. 
While banners, marked with ball and 
blood, 

Around them rose and fell; 
And none more nobly won the name 
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OrChamplon olthe Free, 
Than lie who pressed the little frame 

That held his children tiree; 
And none were braver In the strife 

Than he who breathed the prayer: 
"O ! Father, guard the soldier's wife, 

And for bis children care.'' 

Upon the field of Gettysburg 



And down beside a silver strenin, 

From other forms away, 
Calm as a warrior in a, dreata, 

Our fallen comrade lay; 
His limbs were cold, his sightless eyes 

Were fixed upon the three, 
Sweet stors that rose In memory's skies, 

To light lilm o'er death's sea. 
Then honored bo the soldier's life, 

And hallowed be his prayer; 
"0 ! Father, gaurd the soldier's wife, 

And [or his orphans care." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



East Cemetery Hill.— The Louisiana Tigers.— Interesting Sketches and 

Reminiscences of This Noted Hill. 




lET us retam again to the 
point from which we started 
— Cemetery Hill on the 
Baltimore pike. In chapter 
I we proceeded westward. 
Now we will view the monuments on 
the precipitons knolls jast east of the 
pike. This sod-covered summit has 
been for years the favorite camping 
ground of the Pennsylvauia Department 
of the G. A. B. From this point there 
is a magnificent view of considerable 



parts of the battle-field, as well as the Potomac stood for three weary days 



fertile fields and waving woods until in 
the dim distance the eye rests on lovely 
Tiews beyond the famed line of Mason 
and Dixon . It is a spot of surpassing 
loveliness, and gazing on the enchant- 
ments around on a bright spring or 
summer day, the mind can hardly 
realize that over those grassy hills and 



peaceful plains once swept such torrents 
oj the thunderbolts of death. 

But one is quickly recalled from mu- 
sing by the monuments that thickly 
adorn this hill to tell of brave deeds here 
done. At the foot of these slopes were, 
in 1863, great pits filled with Louisiana's 
bravest, and some of their bones are 
still there to give the turf a richer green. 
All around you are sodden embrasures 
for cannon, showing the very spot where 
the brave artillerymen of the Army of 



hurling from every side missiles of death 
into the legions in gray. The hill slopes 
rapidly to the fields of the Gulp farm 
and Rock creek beyond. On the other 
eide of the creek rises abruptly Benner's 
hill. Here the rebels made several fu- 
tile attempts to plant artillery, but so 
swift and sure was the concentrated fire 



{ 
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of the stardy Union cannoneers at this 
point that, before the foe coald deliver a 
single shot, guns and limbers, horses 
and men were swept from the hill. Off 
to the southeast, less than a mile beyond, 
are the frowning, wooded heights of 
Gulp's Hill. 

Von Steinwehr had promptly planted 
at this point, on the first day, the ar- 
tillery at his command. So practical a 
soldier as he was, could not fail to in- 
stantly note the advantages of the situ- 
ation as a strong defensive key. But on 
those high, exposed bluffs, there were 
blows to take as well as give, and with 
commendable prudence he immediately 
constructed those strong, sodded lunettes 
which proved so valuable to the artillery 
in their subsequent operation from this 
point. 

SEVENTY- FIFTH PENNSTLVAKIA. 

Before describing the monuments on 
East Cemetery hill we desire to speak 
briefly of the beautiful monument of 
the gallant Seventy-fifth Pennsylvania, 
near the entrance to the National Ceme- 

• 

tery , but a few yards from the Reynolds' 
statue. It was not erected until after 
the earlier part of this work had been 
stereotyped, too late to be properly 
numbered. This regiment belonged to 
the 2nd brigade, 3rd division, 11th corps, 
the brigade of gallant Kryzanowski. 
The Colonel, Francis Mahler, was 
wounded at Gettysburg, and succeeded 
in command by Major Ledig. Asso- 
ciated with the Seventy-fifth was the 
68th and 119th N. T., 82nd Ohio, and 
26th Wisconsin, all of which fought 
brayely and lost heavily in the disastrous 
retreat of the first day. 

The monument is erected on the por- 
tion of the line held by the Seventy- 
fifth daring the following days of the 



battle. It is gracefully and symmetric* 
ally made of five pieces of granite which 
rise to a height of ten feet. The side 
of the die is polished and contains the 
inscriptions: "75th Pa. Vols." "In 
Memory of our Fallen Comrades." 
"July Ist, 2Qd, 3rd, 1863 " On the 
front, artistically executed, is the cres> 
cent badge of the Eleventh corps. 

This regiment was originally num- 
bered the Fortieth. It was a Philadel- 
phia organization, composed almost en- 
tirely of Germans, many of whom had 
seen service in Europe. Their colonel^ 
the gallant Mahler, who went out with 
them as Lieutenant-Colonel, had been 
one of the officers and participants in 
the Baden revolution. Their place of 
rendezvous was Camp Worth, Philadel- 
phia, and they went from there to the 
front, Sept. 26, 1861. On July 1st they 
had made a forced march of fourteen 
miles to reach tde battle-field and, with 
the rest of Kryzanowski's brigade, were 
double-quicked through the town to go 
into action on the Carlisle road. Here, 
nn the short time they were in action, 
they lost 31 killed, 100 wounded and & 
captured, two of their officers bein^ 
killed and six wounded. Col. Mahler 
was wounded in the leg, his horse at 
the same time falling on him. He how- 
ever was quickly again at the head of 
his men trying to cheer them on, when 
he received a second and mortal wound, 
dying on the morning of the 5th in the 
field hospital of the corps. 



LXVII . — TWENTY SEVINTH PEKKSYLVANIA, 

Entering the grounds of East Ceme- 
tery hill not far from the Gettysburg 
waterworks and reservoir and directly 
opposite the gateway of the National 
Cemetery, we first note the monument 
of the Twenty-seventh Pennsylvania,. 
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only a few yards from the Baldmore 
road. It is planted alongside of a stone 
wall behind which the regiment, in 1863, 
p»*tly shielded themselves from the tem- 
pest of death which swept over these 
exposed heights. 

The evening of April 18th, 1861, Ool. 
Small with 500 men of the Washington 
brigade, (subsequently the 27th regi- 
ment), left Philadelphia, by order of the 
Secretary of War, for the succor of 
Washington City in hourly danger of 
capture. The following day, the mem- 
orable 19th of April, they, with the 
Sixth Massachusetts, were attacked by 
the Baltimore mob. The Sixth were 
armed and fought their way through the 
city. The Pennsylvania boys were un- 
armed and, after having several killed 
and wounded by the infariated mob, 
were driven back and obliged to return 
to Philadelphia. The muse of Pennsyl- 
vania's poet, Bayrffd Taylor, never 
silent when freedom was struck, burst 
forth on this occasion with one of the 
most impassioned poems of our language 
in which occurs the stanza: 

"We had no arms; as friends we came, 
As brothers evermore, 

To rally around one common name, 

The charter of our wealth and fame; 

We had not dreamt of guilt or shame 
In Baltimore." 

At Gettysburg the Twenty-Seventh, 
belonging to Coster's brigade of the 
Second, (Von Steinwehr's), division, did 
not reach the field in the afternoon until 
the first and Third divisions of the 
XHeventh corps were in action north of 
the town. The regiment was instructed 
to occupy the commanding hill at the 
intersection of High and Stratton streets, 
where are located the jail, public-school 
building and German Reformed church, 
XSarly's men having already formed 
along Bock creek, less than a mile north- 



east of this. With the remainder of the 
brigade they "Vi -'^e soon advanced to the 
brick-kiln in th:^ northern suburbs, to 
try to stay the retel advance. The 
134th New York was on their left; then 
came the 154th New York, with a gap 
between the two regiments. A battalion 
of the 27th was ordered to fill this gap 
but in the din of battle the order was 
not generally beard and only about fifty 
men under Lieutenant Yogelbach went 
to this place. These men and part of 
the 154th New York did not retire as 
soon as the rest of the brigade and were 
surround ed by the foe. The lieutentant 
was shot down and all the men with 
him captured or killed. It was then 
that Sergeant Hummiston fell, whose 
sad story was related at the close of the 
last chapter. 

In the position where their monument 
stands, they passed through a trying 
ordeal at the time of the fierce rebel as- 
sault of the evening of July 2nd. At 
different points on the crest of this hill 
there was hand to hand fighting. Of 
this we shall speak further on. It was 
here that their Adjutant, the brave 
Briggs, was killed. Daring the thickest 
of the fight, an officer in Federal blue» 
splendidly mounted, came dashing from 
the town, up to the stone wall and or- 
dered them to fall back to another wall 
to the rear. The men refused to obey 
and the rider turned his horse and rode 
back into town. He wis evidently a. 
rebel officer in disguise. Had the or- 
der of this daring man been obeyed the 
result might have been most disastrous 
to the Unionists. On the 3rd this regi- 
ment, with all on this exposed crest, was^ 
obliged to endure the tornado of shot 
and shell which was hurtling through 
the air from all sides. The night of the 
3rd a portion of the regiment advanced 
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into the snbnrbB of tbe town, and this 
was one of the first regiments, on the 
earl; morning of the 4th, to enter the 
town and proclaim to the terror-stricken 
citizens, by the re-appearance of tbe 
Federal blue, that the Stars and Stripes 
were victorious — that henceforth the 4th 
of Jnly was the anniversary not only 
of the birtli, but of the ransom of our 
national existence. The Ioes of the 
regiment at Gettysburg was 2 officers 
and 22 men killed ; 3 officers and 65 men 
wonnded and 1 officer and 44 men miss- 
ing. Uany of tbe brave Germans of 
whom this regiment was almost ex- 
cluMvelf composed, had seen service in 
tbe Fatherland. Philadelphia, in all 
the numerous organisations it sent to 



An eloquent oradon was delivered br 
0. H. HeiligmBD of Philadelphia, in 
which he paid a glowing tribute to the 
heroism and personal worth of Pennsyl- 
vania's hoDored son. Gen. Meade. 



tbe field, bad none braver 
than the Twenty- seventh. 

It is a matter of regret that 
a regiment, with a record 
of great historic value 
and with a monument in 
so conspicuous a position , 
do not have a memento 
of greater artistic excel- 
lence than the one placed 
here. ''It is no credit to 
the man who sold it to 
them. The monument 
is of marble, eight feet 
high, surmounted by a 
bronze eagle with corps' 
badge suspended from its 
beak. It contains appro- 
priate inscriptions. It %ij 
was dedicated the after- ^ 
noon of July 1st, 1884 
The veterans present 
were assisted In tlie cer- 
emonies by del^ations 
of the 14th and 17th Con- 
iiectiont,124thNewYork 
and IBSii Pennsylvania. 



e loyal 



D 31XIB PBSNBTL- 

We have already described the mona- 
mentof thisregiment, (No. xv). On the 
line of the stone wall, a little further 
from the pike than the monument last 
viewed, we find the handsome granite 
marker of the eight companies of this 
regiment that were sent to this position 
to snpport Ricketts' celebrated battery, 
July 3rd. The marker sets forth the 
fact thatthe regiment went from Ball's 
Bluff to Appomattox. It also very ap- 
propriately gives tbe euloginm pro- 
nounced on them by Gen. 0. Howard 
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whenhesaid: "Major, yonr batteries 
can be withdrawn, when that regiment 
rang away ." 



We cannot pass from this position 
withont a few words in regard to this 
famous battery. It was Battery F of 
the First Pennsylvania artillery .original- 
ly attached to the Penna . fiegerre corps, 
and was recruited in Sshnylkill county 
it joined the Reserves in August, 1861 ; 
bnt, on the 12th of September of the 
same year, was sent to General Banks 
and was never after connected either 
with the Reserves or tbe First artillery 
r^ment. At the time of the Gettys- 
bmg fight the battery belonged to Ty 
ler's Reserve artillery. 

The afternoon of tbe July 2nd, Rick- 
etts was sent to this exposed knoll, re- 
lieving Cooper'a battery. Scarcely had 
he wheeled in position when he became 
engaged with tbe enemy's guns on Ben- 
ner's hill, which were promptly silenced. 
Then a long column of infantry crossed 
Bock creek and advanced on Wads- 
worth's position. A few rounds of 
{Airapnell threw them in confusion and 
compelled them to make a long circuit. 
Just then, as it was beginning to grow 
dnsk.a column of infantry reaching from 
Gettysburg to near Bozk creek, which 
had secretly and silently formed in tbe 
vicinity of the Hanover road, came in 
full view,moviDglowardCiilp'shill as if 
to join in the attack on WadiWortb. 
BicJcetts opened on them. Sudden- 
ly, in perfect order, they changed 
front, and with deafening yells rushed 
on this position . It was the celebrated 
charge of tbe Louisiana Tigers ted by 
Hayes. Of tbe result of this charge 
and the desperate fighting on this crest, 
we will tell presently. 



On the 3rd, Ricketts' battery was ex- 
posed to a terrific firednring the aitillerr 
duel of that day. At the angle which 
be held he turned four of his gnns in 
the direction of Bennor's hill and two 
toward the Seminary ridge, all the time 




CAPTAIN B, B BICKffPIH. 

watching carefully for a chaq^sg col- 
umn to be formed under cover of the 
contiguous suburbs of the town for aa 
attack on this point. Tbe battery had 
nine kilted, fourteen wounded and three 
taken prisoners at Gettysbii^. The 
loss in horses was over forty. The op- 
erations of this brave battery formed a 
conspicuous part of every campaign dll 
the close of the war. 

LSIX. — BATTEKY b: FIRST PENNSYLVAMU 
ARTILLERY . 

Passing a short way around the crest 
of tbe conical hill to where it b^os to 
rapidly slope on tbe face towards Gulp's 
hill, we reach tbemonnmentof Cooper'a 
brave Battery B, of the First Pennsyl- 
a artillery. Close beude it is tbe 
observatory from which there is a com- 
manding view. The monument is in the 
form of a pedestal earmoanted by a 
wliite capping, on tbe top of which are 
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cannon. It bears a list of 24 es^age- 
ments in which they participated and 
the names of the commanding officers. 
It also has the badges of the First and 
S^ftb corpB. On the first day, their 
position was at and beyond the Semi- 
nary; OQ theseuondday, at this point 
till7p. m; on the third day, near Little 
Bound Top. 
The First Pennsylvania artillery,{43rd 



men and wonndinK three others. Dnr* 
ing their terra of service 334 men were 
connected, at varioas times, with the 
battery. In the four years of campaign- 
iog, the battery fired, In the various ac- 
tionain wliich it was engaged, 11,200 
rounds of ammunition. 




f INSIAHA. 

But a fun yards from the moanment 



i originally a part of the ! ijgt described, stands the massive me- 
morial of the Fourteenth 
Indiana of Carroll's bri- 
gade, Hays' division, 
Second corps. The other 
regiments of this brigade 
were the Fourth and 
Eighth Ohio and Seventh 
West Virginia. The 
I< ourteenth was coin< 
manded at tiettysbtii% by 
Gul John Coons. This 
brigade did effective 
work at the point where 
this monameni has been 
erected, in asBiBtiog, on 
the evening of July 2nd, 
to r<pel the furious on- 
slaught ( f the Louisiana 
in their desperate efforts to 
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Pennsylvania Reserve organization, and ' lagers _ _ _ 

consisted at first of eight batteries. | wrest Ibis crest from the Unionista. 
Of these Battery B was from Lawrence j Carroll's men were summoned from 
county and joined the Pennsylvania j their position in the Second corps' line to 
Eeserves atTenallytown,Aug. 14,1861, i gnccor the weakened and sorely pressed 
and waa assigned to Reynolds' brigide. troops on the hill, and with alacrity did 
From this day to the clo:e of the war its j [i,ey respond. 

brilliant services were a conspicuous | xhe monument, made by A. A. Mc- 
feature in every campaign of the Army I Kain of Indianapolis, b of Indiana 
of the Potomac. Its commander, Cap- lime8tone,pyramidal inform, composed 
Uin James H. Cooper, was one of the of four blocks, the entire height being 
bravestartillerymenof theUnionarmy. thirteen feot, and the weight twenty- 
Whilst in position, July 2nd, where the ! two tons. It was dedicated, Oct. 28, 
monument stands, a shell from a twenty 1 1885. When this point was reached in 
pound rebel Parrott gun exploded di- 1 the tour of the Indiana mouumentson 
ractly under one ofthe guns, killingtwoithe field. Captain David E. Beem gave 
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an iDterestiug Bcconat of the moTements ground where a hand to band strnisle 
of Carroll's brigade on that eventfal | enaned, resnltinK in drivinj; the enemy 
Jnl; ereiuDK, when Cemetery hill was fromthehill. On this spot Isaac Norris, 



almost in the Confederate ^asp. 

On the base of the monament ie cut 
in l&i^, block letters; "14th Indiana," 
whilst above the mounmeat rises the 
honored trefoil. On the massive sides 
are snitable ioscripdons. On one face 
is: "First Brigade, Third DiriaioD, Sec- 
ond Oorps; Erected by the Stat« of In> 
diana in honor of her beroee." 

On another side are engraved the 
names of twelve prominent engagements 
in which the regiment participated , 
whibt it is stated that they were in more 
than fifty minor eogagemeutB and 
skirmishes. Also, the inscription: 
"Mastered in, June 7, 1301; mustered 
out, Jane 7, 1864," The third side is 
blank, bnt the remaining face gives the 
following interesting historic record; 
"On the evening of Jnly 
2d, 1863, a determined ef- 
fort was made hj Hays' 
and Hoke's brigades of 
Early's division of Confed- 
erate troops to carry Cem- 
etery hill by storm. The 
Union troops supporting the 
batteries occupying the 
gronnd were overwhelmed 
and forced to retire. Wie- 
drick's battery was captured 
and two of Bicketts' guns 
.spiked. Carroll's brigade, 
then in poeition southwest 
of the Cemetery, was sent 
to tbe rescue, advancing in 
doable-quick through tbe 
Cemetery and across the 
Baltimore pike. The men 
went in with a cheer . The 
14th Indiana met tbe enemy 
ramaag tbe gnns on this 



tbe color-bearer of the 14th Indiana, 
was killed, and many others fell nearby. 
Tbe re^ment then took position along 
the stone fence at tbe base of this hill, 
southeast from this point, facing the 
east, the right and left flanks b^ng 
deugnated by stone markers there 
phtced, which position it held to tie 
close of tbe great battle," 



THE REPULSE OF THE LOtHSIAHA TIGEB3. 

It appears to have been the intention 
of tien. Lee that on July 2Qd, 1863, 
Ewell should attack the right and right- 
centre at the same time that Longstreet 
made bis great forward movement on 
the left. For some reason li^well did 
not promptly co-operate. Why he de- 
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layed his attack seems a matter of doubt. 
Lieutenant-General R. S. iiwell was an 
officer of great ability. He bad at one 
time been civil engineer of the Colambia 
R.^., in Pennsylvania, and had also 
for several years bad charge of the U. 
S. barracks at Carlisle. He was there- 
fore well acquainted with the topography 
of the state, and was well qualified to 
conduct Lee's advance. At the Second 
Bull Run he lost a leg and after that 
was always strapped to his horse when 
mounted. He was an indomitable and 
persistent fighter. He or some of his 
subordinates appear, however, to have 
made several blunders at Gettysburg. 
Whether he could have carried Ceme- 
tery hill by a direct assault on the ev- 
ening of the 1st is extremely doubtful ; 
but, had he moved promptly, he could 
undoubtedly have taken possession of 
Gulp's hill. It was most fortunate for the 
Unionists that he did not. 

It is generally believed that the Con- 
federates made a mistake in not attack- 
ing earlier on the second day, in case 
they intended to attack at all. When 
Longstreet did attack, had Ewell moved 
at the same time, no reinforcements 
could have been sent from the ri^ht to 
the left. When Ewell finally put his 
corps into action on the right, more than 
an hour after the engagement had 
opened on the left, his divisions did not 
act in concert. However there was 
heavy fighting at various points on the 
Union right from 5 o'clock till after 9. 
On the extreme Federal right, Johnson's 
brigades succeeded in entering the strong 
breast- works which had been stripped 
of defenders to strengthen the left. 
Early was not so fortunate. 'No im- 
pression could be made by a direct at- 
tack on Wadsworth's lino of works on 
the crest of Gulp's hill, whilst the splen- 



did charge of the Louisiana Tigers ended 
in signal disaster to them. 

Under the head of Ricketts' battery, 
we have told of the formation and ad- 
vance of their line. The weakened 
Eleventh corps regiments gave them 
withering volleys of musketry. Stevens^ 
Fifth Maine battery, whose position we 
will pass in the opening of the next 
chapter, flamed and gleamed in the 
gathering darkness with iocessaut,^ 
double-shotted discharges of grape and 
canister, until the Tigers were mingled 
with our men and Stevens could not fire 
without killing friend as well as foe. 
Ricketts and Wiedrick from the crest of 
the hill mowed down their advancing 
masses with canister, discharging their 
guns every fifteen secondd. Hundreds 
were swept away, but it was the proud 
boast of this charging column that they 
have never been defeated, and with wild 
yells they pressed on. Reynolds' N. Y» 
battery still further down the hill than 
Ricketts and Stuart's Battery B, 4th U. 
S ., in and near the pike, gave all possible 
aid. But soon the Tigers were at the 
base of the hill, and the guns on the 
steep acclivity could not be depressed 
sufficiently to reach them. They leaped 
over the stone fence down there at the 
base of the hill in the face of the mus- 
ketry, and in a moment were among the 
guns. There followed one of the wild* 
est, most terrific scenes of hand to hand 
fighting that the world has ever wit* 
nessed. 

RickettSy before the enemy reached hi» 
guns had fired in their faces 500 pounds 
of canister. Knowing the vital import- 
ance of this position. Gen. Ames had 
instructed Ricketts to hold it at all haz-^ 
ards, and Colonel Wainwright had 
added : ''In case you are attacked, yoa 
will not limber up under any circum- 
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stances, but fight your battery to the 
LAST." Now Wiedrick's battery was in 
the hands of the enemy; the Union in- 
fantry , supporting Ricketts, forced back. 
The Tigers closed on his flank; from 
the stone wall they gave him a volley 
and, leaping over, captared his left 
piece. With an iron hand the valiant 
commander held every man to his post. 
The Tigers spiked this gnu, and bay- 
onetted all the men who were serving it, 
except three taken prisoners. Still the 
remaining gans belched oat their double 
rounds of canister, officers and drivers 
taking the place of the fallen cannon- 
eers. The battery's guidon was planted 
on one of the earth- works; a rebel 
lieutenant grasped it. Young Riggin, 
its bearer) rode up, and drawing his re- 
volver, shot the daring Tiger, grasped 
the colors, but instantly fell pierced by 
a dozen balls. A desperate struggle 
ensued in the gathering darkness for its 
possession . A rebel had again seized it, 
when Lieutenant Brockway felled him 
with a stone, and the next ius^ant the 
rebel was shot with hit) own musket. 
Braining the advancing foe with cannon- 
rammers, the Pennsylvanians shouted 
to each other; '* Death on our own soil 



AdjutantYoung leapedthewall and quick 
as a flash seized them from the exultant 
enemy. The color-bearer of the 8th 
Louisiana, (Tigers), rushed forward 
exultantly waving his flag. Adjutant 
Young, revolver in hand, leaped into the 
rebel ranks, shot the color-bearer and 
seized the flag. Instantly a minie-ball 
passed through his arm and penetrated 
his lung. As he fell, a Confederate 
officer aimed a fearful blow at his head 
which was warded off by Lieutenant 
Suhrer, and Young reeled back to his 
regiment, still grasping his captured 
flag, and sank into the arms of the Ser- 
geant-Major. General Ames promoted 
him on the spot. What we have brief- 
ly related is but a sample of the character 
of the fighing all over this ground in the 
dusk of that July evening. 



I^XI AND 



LXXII. —FOURTEENTH 
MARKERS. 



INDIANA : 



At the foot of the hill, along a stone 
fence running parallel with the Tigers' 
line of advance, we find the Indiana 
markers referred to in the monumental 
inscription. They are some two feet 
in height with sloping tops, and show 



that as the regiment lay here in line it 
rather than give the enemy our guns.^' | had the Seventh Virginia on its left and 



Lieutenant Worcester, of the Seventh 
Louisiana, with his hand on one of the 
cannon, was brained by a h&nd-spike. 

It was at this critical moment that 
Carroll's brigade came sweeping in to 
turn the tide, whilst General Ames had 
rallied what was left of his bleeding 
regiments. In the 107th Ohio, daring 
Sergeant Geibel, their brave color- 
bearer, sprang on the stone wall and 
defiantly waved their flag in the face of 
the foe. He was instantly shot and the 
colors fell on the other side. They had 
scarcely reached the ground, when 



the Fourth Ohio on its right. As placed 
they inclose the monument of the 153rd 
Pennsylvania, and it is possible there 
may be some inaccuracy as to the ex- 
act location. 



LXXIII. — ONE 



HUNDRED AND 
PENNSYLVANIA. 



FIFTY- THIRD 



Along the feuce we find the handsome 
tablet of the 153rd Pennsylvania of the 
First brigade, First division. Eleventh 
corps, commanded by Ool. Charles 
Glanz. The regiment was brigaded 
with the 41 st, 54th and 68th New York, 
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forming Von Gilea's brigade of Barlow's 
division. 

The fflODameDt is six feet high, made 
of Quincyr^ranite. The top is arch- 
shaped centered with a key stone, beneath 
which is the crescent of the Eleventh 
corps. The inscription gives dates of 
Chancellors ville and Gettysburg en- 
gogements add the words; ''Erected by 
the survivors." It was dedicated, July 
iBt, 1884, immediately after ttie cere- 
monies at the 27th FenoBylvania monu- 




ment. Lieutenant J. Clyde Millar of 
Bethlehem, Fa., delivered an interesting 
and eloquent address. Bepaid a tender 
tribute to his fallen comrades. The 
15.3rd was from Northampton coanty , 
tecrnited in October, 1862, Go July 
iBt, 1863, after being double-quicked 
throughthe tonn, they deposited knap- 
sacks at the county alms-house, and 
went into action near Rock creek, where 



they lost heavily. On the evenini; of 
the second they were in the thickest of 
the fight in repelling the attack of the 
brigadeeof Hoke and Hayes, and again 
lost heavily. The entire loss of the 
regiment in the two days was over 300, 
including a considerable number of 
prisoners the first day. 

But there were losses to counterbal- 
ance theirs. The Louiuana Tigers, on 
that eventful summer evening, crossed 
those grassy plains with 1,700 men, of 
whom less than 500 went back in the 
darkness, as their valiant organization 
disappeared from history forever except 
recorded in its deed of the past, 
'e the brave Col. Avery at the head 
of Hoke's brigade fell mortally wounded. 



LIXIV. — THIRTV-TEJIBD MASSACHUSETTa. 

At the foot of EflHt Cemetery hill an 
avenue leaves the Baltimore pike tra- 
versing Oulp's hill and finally, after a 
winding coarse, reaching the pike again 
a mile below, in the vicinity of McAl- 
lister's dam. On this avenue, a short 
distance from the pike, is the monument 
of the Thirty-third Massachusetts of the 
Second or Smith's brigade of Yon 
Steiawehr's division of the Eleventh 
corps. The regiment was commanded 
at Gettysburg by Lieu ten ant- Colon el 
Adin B. Underwood, and was brigaded 
with 136th N. Y. and 55th and 73rd 
Ohio. 

The monument is a huge block of 
nndreseed battle-field granite with th© 
figures "33" prominently carved on two 
sides, whilst in a third side is annk a 
large plate containing the inscription. 
It was made by John W. Flaharty of 
Gettyabui^. The inscription is; "33rd 
Mass., detatched from the 2nd Brigade 
of the 2nd Division of the lUh corps, on 
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Jal72nd,1863,BftersnpportiDgbatteneB 
in action oa Cemetery hill, vbilc in po- 
rtion ou a line extending westward from ; 
Ibis spot, witliBtood and assbted in re-! 
pelling a charge of the enemy, opposite . 
to its front. Loss in the battle; 8 killed, 
86 wounded." 

At the time that Greneral Underwood 
eelected the ute for the monument 
"Carleton" was with bim, and going 
back to the past, thus spuke in the 
"Boston Globe" of the stern evenla 
that had transpired there more than 
twenty years agone: 

"The Fifth Mtune battery of Stevens 
was on th^r light; fticketls and Wied- 
rick. at their left. In the darkneas 
Hoke's brigade of Confederal^ sud- 
denly roshed up ^e steep slope of 



Cemetery hill, with startling yells, cap- 
taring Wiedrick's battery entire and 
spiking two of Bicketts* gnns. How 
suddenly Stevens' guns flamed with 
douhle-shotted canister I Col. Under- 
wood commanded, 'left oblique' ; and 
what a sheet of flame was given from 
the mnakets of his men ! What a tnr- 
muil on the hill ! Tbe hand to hand 
struggle ; battery men fighting with their 
rammers, hurling stones iu the faces of 
the fue I OartoU's brigade comes up the 
turnpike on the run and the rebels, 
withering under the terrible fire of tbe 
Thirty-tbird and Stevens' battery, with 
Carroll's bayonets at their breasts, flee 
iu tbe darkness, leaving the slope 
thickly strewn wiih the dying aud the 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Gulp's Hill. — Stately Monuments Where Noble Forests y/ere Destroyed by 
Musketry. — Where the First Pennsylvanian Fell on His Own Soil 




5 ASSING along the Gulp Hill 
avenae from the monQment 
just viewed, we ascend Mc- 
Knighf's hill, the position 
of Stevens' gallant 5th Maine 
battery being marked by cannon placed 
as they stood in Jnly, 1863. Thence 
we will deviate from the carriage way, 
and, keeping along the well preserved 
lines of Wadsworth's earth- works, enter 
the woods and ascend directly to tlie 
highest crest of this famous hill. As we 
enter the woods the works are in a more 
dilapidated condition. In our front to- 
ward Gettysburg is a steep and rocky 
descent. The hill was named after the 
venerable Henry Gulp, a prominent 
citizen, owner of the wide farm stretch- 
ing from the hill to the suburbs of Get- 
tysburg, a mile distant. Gulp was a 



common name in this section. One of 
them, Wesley Gulp, when a young man, 
had gone south. He entered the Gon- 
federate service and with Swell's men 
traversed the familiar streets of Gettys- 
burg, calling on his sisters, and promis- 
ing to see them again. But he came no 
more, for a few hours later, he was one 
of the hundreds of corpses in gray that 
lay amid the rocks of Gulp's hill, where 
he had once roamed and played in boy- 
hood's joyous hours. In passing through 
Ghambersburg some of the Gonfederate 
soldiers laughingly said they had got 
back into the Union. Alas I for many 
a stalwart man in those ranks that say- 
ing had a fearful application they knew 
not of. They had come to stay ; to rest 
as unknown corpses, in rude trenches, on 
northern soil. 
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LXSV. — 8EVE2iTH IHDIAJfA. 

On the highest crest of the hill etaads 
the monnment of the Serenth Indiana 
of Cntler's brigade of the First corps, 
la chapter vii we told how this regiment 
did not move with the balance of the 
brigade, on the morning of Jnly Ist. 
Sabseqaently, when they most oppor- 
tunely came up, they were hurried into 



this important position, in imminent 
danger of being seized by the adrauce 
of Ewell. With their limited number 
the brave Indiana boys made snch a 
show of a great force that the rebel of- 
ficers were pursuaded the hill was al- 
ready held by a large force of Unionists, 
and that it would be imprudent to make 
any attempt to seize it. Soon Slocnm's 
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Twelfth corps began to appear in long 
lines of blue, coming with all haste np 
the Baltimore pike. That night the 
woods were filled with men and the long 
lines of substantial field-works con- 
structed, which proved so formidable 
an obstacle to the rebels in their subse- 
quent attempts to storm the hill. 

The monument, of Quincy granite, is 
about eight feet high and four feet square 
at the base. On the base stands out 
in large, block letters ; "Indiana." On 
one side of the die in polished letters is 
the inscription: "7th Eegiment Indiana 
Vols., 2nd Brigade, 1st Division, 1st 
corps — Julyl, 2, 3, 1863. A second 
face contains: "27 battles: Philippii 
1861, to Weldon R. R., 1864; total loss, 
235." On a third face is a highly polished 
representation of the buffalo, woodman 
and those other familiar figures which 
instantly recall the Hoosier state, with 
the words; "Gettysburg, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville." On 
the fourth face is an excellent represen- 
tation of a stack of arms. The monu- 
ment is surmounted by a highly polished 
cannon-ball. 

The monument was dedicated, Oct, 
28, 1885. When visiting this position 
on that day. Sergeant Holtzworth stated 
that Col. Pickens of South Carolina had 
told him that at that point his command 
bad crawled up the hill and peeped over 
the works, and seeing no troops, sup- 
' posed the Yankees had gone, but that 
when theyattempted to mount the breast- 
works, they received so deadly a fire 
that they suffered great loss and were 
obliged to instantly retire. 

When the Seventh Indiana^ which had 
been on special duty, July 1st, joined 
their brigade after the retreat to Ceme- 
tery hill, they were sent by Gen. Han- 
cock, who had just arrived, to seize 



and hold Gulp's hill. The regiment was 
commanded by Major Ira G. Grover. 
He posted his troops to the best possible 
advantage. Whilst placing his pickets 
they capiured a scouting party of Con- 
federates who had crossed tlie hill ta 
reconnoitre and were returning to their 
command to report. Some of the party 
however made their escape and reported 
the hill held by a formidable force. In 
the face of this report Ewell's command- 
ers feared to advance their troops, and 
thus lost an opportunity which, had it 
been embraced, would have sadly de- 
ranged the entire Union line of battle. 



LXXVI. — knap's PENNSYLVANIA BATTERY. 

At the highest point of the crest of 
Gulp's hill, a few yards in the rear of 
the line of woods, stands the imposing 
monument of Knap's Pennsylvania bat- 
tery. This brave organization, as well 
as the 147th infantry, was the offsprings 
of that remarkable regiment, the 28th 
Pennsylvania, and we shall speak of the 
history of all three jointly, when we 
reach the monument of the Twenty- 
eighth. 

At the time of the Gettysburg fight 
the artillery brigade of the Twelfth 
c?rps, commanded by the heroic Lieu- 
tenant Edward D . Muhlenburg,consi8ted 
of Battery F of the 4th U. S., Battery 
K of the 6th U. S., Battery M of the 
1st N.Y.,and Knap's battery, commanded 
by Lieutenant Charles Atwell. 

The monument of the battery is a 
peculiar and unique design, made of 
Westerly granite by the Smith Granite 
Company of Boston . It represents a. 
section of a fort, surmounted by an 
enormous cannon-ball. It is three 
feet and a half square at the base and 
five feet high, with turreted top, the 
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shaft being rock face finish. It conttuns 
Id bold letters the inscriptioii : "lode- 
pendent battery £, (EJiap's), Pa. Vet- 
eran Yols. ; JaV 3, 1863; 12th Army 

The parent 28th and its twio offspring 
the 147th and Knap's battery always 
hold their annual reanton together, and 
in 1885 the reunion was held at Gettys- 



burg, on the 13th of October, on which 
occasion the four monuments of the- 
three organizations were dedicated. Of 
these exercises we will give a brief ac- 
count in connection with the monument 
of the 28th. Amongst the survivorB 
present gn this occauon was the brave 
Major J. M. Knap, whose fame is so 
iuEeparable interwoven with the records- 
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o( the valiant feats of the Federal 
Anny. In thdr aonthvestern cam- 
paign of 1864-6, the battery suffered 
severely. la one of the battles near 
Chattanooga, the brave Atwell and 
Lieutenant tieary, (hou of General), 
were killed . 



LSI\ni.— TWENTY. EIGHTH PEHNaYLVAMIA. 

From the poaition of the Seventh In' 
diaua and Knap's battery the line of 
works proceeds do vn a steep and rock- 
covered declivity. The line which we 
bave traversed from the Fifth Mune 
battery to tliis angle was held by Wadg' 
worth's division of the First corps. The 
line of works we are now following, 
which ruus almost at right angles with 
the preceding, was held by Slocam' 
Twelflh corps. From the angle at the 
two monuments we have just viewed 
the line is substantially parallel with 
Bock creek, threading its way through 
the works at the base of the hill. Thi 
works all along this descent are in i 
very dilapidated condition and do not 
by any means convey a correct idea of 
the works which in 1863 formed so 
cellent a protection to the Twelfth corps 
troops. 

At the base of the first steep descent, 
just where the ground begins for a 
short distance to be somewhat more 
level, we reach the nionnment of the 
Twenty-eighth Pennsylvania. It is in 
the form of a low sarcophagus of Wes- 
terly granite, manufactured by the 
Smith Granite Company of Boston. 

The sarcophagus is rock-face, seven 
feet long by six feet, eight inches wide, 
and four and one-third feet high. On 
polished faces, which admirably contrast 
with the undressed granite, are the in- 
scriptions: "July 2, 3, 1863. First 



Brigade, Second Division, Twelfth 
Corps." On the top is a nicely sculp- 
tured, polished fatigue-cap, bearing the 
figures "28" and the five pointed star of 
the noble Twelfth corps. As already 
staled nuder the last monument, it was 
dedicated, Oct, 13 1885. laconseqnence 
of extremely inclement weather the 
exercises were held in the Court House. 
Genera! ArioPard6e,ir., presided. On 
the part of the Twenty-eighth regiment 
the addresawas delivered by Major Wm, 
U. Lambert, whilst the 147th regiment 




MAJOR- GENERAL JOHN W. QKABT. 

was represented by Captain J, H. Lam- 
bardof Sunbury. The four monuments 
of the Twenty-eighth and its ofiopriiig; or- 
ganizations were transferred by Lieuten- 
ant- ColouelJohn Craig to the Memorial 
Asflodalion, and received, onthnipart, 
by Secretary J. M. Erautb. 

This remarkable r^ment went out 
originally under Colonel John W- 
Geary, afterwards a prominent Major. 
general of the army and for six years 
Governor of Pennsylvania. It was re- 
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craited from Philadelphia, All^bonr 
connty and other parts of the state, and 
conmsted at first of fifteen companies, 
nnmbenng 1 ,651 offioerg and men . There 
being still others that wished to be en- 
lolled in it, the aarplns was formed into 
"Knap's Battery of the 28th Peonsyl- 
Taoia Ref^ment." In the fall of 1862, in 
coDseqaence of an order of the War De- 



partment limidng volunteer re^ments 
to ten- companies, six compaciee of the 
regiment, commencing at L, were mada 

the nacleas of another regiment, nam- 
bered 147tb. At the time the change 
was made the 28th had sixteen compan- 
ies. Although Id (he thickest of the 
fight on Gulp's hill, tbej lost in this en* 
gagemeot but 25 men killed, wounded ' 
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and missing. This was in consequence 
of the ample protection afforded by the 
substantial field-works, and the admir- 
able manner in which they had been 
located so as to give at every exposed 
point an enfilading fire on any attacking 
column. 

Their division of the Twelfth corps, 
(Geary's White Star,) took, on this hill, 
200 prisoners and obtained 4,000 small 
arms. On the 4th of July they were en- 
gaged in burying the rebel dead of 
whom there were many hundreds. 

In the four years of service the casu- 
alties of the regiment exceeded 1,500, a 
number equalling their entire original 
muster . During the war they followed 
the fortunes of their idolized Geary, as 
lie led his hosts to battle both east and 
west, and saw service in twelve states. 
In consequence of deaths, promotions, 
&c., they had in all four colonels, four 
lieutenant- colonels and nine majors. 
Four officers from this regiment were 
promoted to general-ships; Major- Gen- 
eral Geary, and Brigadier-Generals 
Tyndale, Pardee and Flynn. The 
latter, then ranking as captain, com- 
manded the regiment at Gettysburg. 



LXXVIII AND LXXIX. — TWENTY- EIGHTH PENN- 
SYLVANIA MARKERS. 

At an appropriate distance from the 
monument, at either side, are the right 
and left markers of the 28th. The 
First brigade of Geary's division con- 
sisted at this time, besides the 28th and 
147th Pennsylvania, of four Ohio regi- 
ments, viz: 5th, ^th, 29th and 66th. 
Of the Second brigade, we will speak 
presently in connection with the monu- 
ment of the 29th Pennsylvania. The 
Third brigade was composed entirely of 
New Yorkers under the valiant Bri- 
gadier-GeneralGeorge^ Greene. The 



five New York regiments of this brigade 
were the 60th, 78th ,102nd , 137 and 149th. 
This brigade was left alone to hold the 
line of works on Gulp's hill, when the 
balance of the Twelfth corps was taken, 
on the evening of, July 2nd, to the left. 
Again and a^ain did Johnson desperately 
assault these brave regiments, but was 
able to make no impression on them,^ 
and finally, bafHed, his men passed into 
the deserted works on Greene's right, 
and penetrated almost to the Baltimore 
pike in the rear of the Union centre on 
Cemetery hill. 



LXXX.-— TWENTY- NINTH PENNSYLVANIA, 

In the vicinity of the monument of the 
28th Pennsylvania, on a rocky ledge 
overlooking a narrow valley, the line 
of works runs for a distance at right 
angles with the line that we have fol- 
lowed down the steep hill and then, 
sharply angling again, crosses the de- 
pression, and ascending another sharp^ 
knoll, pursues a course similar to the 
original line. Opposite to the head of 
this narrow valley and some distance 
back from the line of works stands, on 
an extensive surface of solid, ^at rock,, 
the conspicuous and imposing monument 
of the 29th Pennsylvania. The monu- 
ment states that, July 1st, they occupied 
Wolf hill , on the 2nd and 3rd, this po- 
sition. The monument states in con* 
spicuous lettering that the regiment be- 
longed to 2nd brigade, (Kane's), of the 
2nd division, (Geary's), of the Twelfth 
corps, (Williams'), right wing of the army 
commanded by Slocum. Very promi- 
nently glows forth on the monument the 
neatly chiselled, five- pointed star of the 
Twelfth corpse The monument also- 
gives in neat lettering the names of all of 
the regiment killed in this engagement. 
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On tluB Bame flat rock on which the 
monument is placed the writer saw, 
immediately after the enpagemeDt, some 
of the mangled shreds of a soldier who 
bad apparently been torn by a shell at 
tlus point, BO that probably bat little 
was loft for interment. Closely mingled 
with these fragments of some human 
being were some minute, shattered 
pieces of an old style dagnerreotype, 
which had probably been his property. 
It was most likely tbe portrait of some 
loved one, that had in life been carried 
near his heart, and had beea radely 
shattered when his own life-cord was 
suddenly snapt The writer, as he there, 
on that field of blood, picked up and 
stored away a couple of those fTagments , 
wondered what aching heart of wife, or 
mother, or child in distant home, they 
represented. 




The Secoud brigade of Qeary's di- 
viuon, commanded by the valiant 
Brigadier-General Thomas L. Kane, 
was comptMed, like several commands 
to which we have already alluded, en- 
tirelyofPennsylvaDiaregimentB. There 
were bat three re^ments, viz: 29th, 
109th, and 111th. In consequence of 
wounds and sickness General Kane had 
been absent from the time of the Chan- 
collorsvilte fight, tbe brigade coming to 
Gettsysburg under OoLCobham. When 
the chivaliic Kane ascertained that 
there was a probability of fighting on 
Pennsylvania soil, he hastened to bis 
command, in his enfeebled condition! 
reaching them the night of July 1st and 
remaining till the battle was over,wbeQ 
he was obliged to again bid his loved 
boys a sad farewell- 
The 29th was commanded at Gettys- 
burg by Colonel William 
fiickards. It was originally 
known as the Jackson r^- 
ment. When they reached 
the field tbey were sent 
into this position, but were 
removed to the left daring 
the afternoon of the 2nd 
and , returning after night, 
were received with volleys 
of musketry which killed 
and wounded a number. 
At first they sapposedtbey 
had been fired on in mis- 
take by tbe Third brigade, 
but were soon rudely un- 
deceived, as the conviction 
was forced on them that 
the works tbey had left 
were snugly filled with men 
in gray. Caring the night 
they lay on their arms 
line of battle amidst the 
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With dawn furious fighting commenced near the monument; the left, over near 

which continued without intermission the second angle of the line of works, on 

for about seven hours. At 10.30 o'clock the bluff overlooking the narrow valley 

a charge was made by the rebel forces already referred to. 
headed by Stevart's brigade. The 

Confederate line advanced steadily , . ™/ f f,^^ ^^«^- 

within ten paces of the Union battle- M'^ wonderful how rapidly during a 

line, but could then no longer endure ^'g^^^s |^ ^7 ^^^^ miles of earth- 

the withering fire they were receiving works will arise, where a battle is ant^ici- 

and wavered, broke and fled. A counter- ^**®^- ^^^ ^^^^«^ ^^^^ *^^ *^o^* 

charge of Kane's brigade drove them *^^* ^^ repeated experience. How 

out of the works, and the Federals were ^^^®°' *^*®^ * toilsome march, the hours 

enabled to once more ensconce them- ^^ ^^^^7 needed for re&t were used for 

selves in their old quarters. The enemy fortifying. It was hard labor for ex- 

in their flight left behind frightful ^^usted men, but better than to be 

massesof dead and wounded. Theshat- ^^P^otected from the bullets of the 

tered rebel brigades now took position , ®°®°^y- ^""^^ ^^ *^® earth-works built 

as best they could, through the woods, by the two armies at Gettysburg had 

between the line of works and Rock ^^^ *^®^^ ^*s'«' fence- rails, cord-wood, 

creek, and kept up the fight hotly, but ^®^«^ *^®«S' ^'^ ^sainst which earth 

all efforts to again efPect a lodgment in ^*^ thrown. These were generally 

the Unionist's line were futile. dismantled soon after the battle by the 

The loss of the regiment in this fight impoverished farmers to get the material 

was 15 killed, 46 wounded and U miss- ^^^ rebuilding their demolished fences, 

ing. With the balance of the Twelfth ^^^t of the works now standing have 

corps the regiment ^&8 called upon in ^e®^ re-constructed by the Memorial 

1864 to follow the fortunes of "Fighting Association, on the original lines: The 

Joe Hooker" and the valiant Geary in ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ *^® Twelfth corps along 

a new field of operations in the west, t^® ^i°® "^^ *^® °^^ viewing were about 

Here their glory shone again amid the *^® ^^^t massive and substantial of any 

flames of Lookout Mountain, and the on the field. They felled the huge oaks 

other engagements of that wonderful along the line and placed them log upon 

campaign that culminated in Sherman's ^^S' ^^^ *^®y ^^^ * s®^^^» ®*^®^ ^^^^ 
famous "March to the Sea." During breast-high or in some places evenhigher, 
four years of service, 2,517 men were agai^ist which ground was thrown in 
enrolled in the Twenty-ninth, and bun- ^^^S^ quantities, rendering it entirely 
dreds, that beneath their banner fought impervious to musket-balls and even an 
for the Union, filled graves on the bat- exceUent protection from artiUery mis- 
tie-fields of the nation. The monument ^^^^' The works at this point, as repro- 
was dedicated July 3,1885, just twenty- duced by the Association, are exact in 
two years after their victory on this location, but do not give a full idea of 
spot. the massiveness of the original. 

LXXXI AND LXXXII.— TWENTY-NINTH PENNSYL- ^ FOREST DESTROYED BY MUSKETRY. 

VANiA MARKERS. At this poiut occurred, what is prob. 

The right marker of the 29th stands ably unparalleled in the annals of war. 
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the entire destruction of a thick forest 
of fall grown trees by discharges of 
musketry. July 1st, 1863, it was a 
thick, unbroken forest from the Spang- 
ler farm, (off toward the Baltimore pike) , 
to Rock creek. . Now, in front of the 
line of works where it crosses the narrow 
valley and ascends the opposite knoll, 
there are acres entirely bare. The 
stately trees that flourished here were 
shot out of existence. 

All who visited this spot after the 
battle were impressed with the wonder- 
ful appearance here presented. None 
who saw it can ever forget how the 
trunks of all the trees of the entire area 
now destitute of timber, were riddled 
from the ground up, for twenty feet, so 
that scarcely a vestige of the original 
bark or its color could be seen. His- 
torical societies in different parts of the 
United States obtained here butts of 
trees which, in a length of ten or twelve 
feet, contained over one hundred mus- 
ket-balls. No pen can describe the ap- 
pearance of these woods. Those who 
did not see the wonderful sight can never 
realize it. The life was shot from every 
pore of these trees as effectually as from 
the men in gray who were piled beneath 
them . The latter were buried in wide, 
yawning trenches, all along that marshy 
valley a? it extends toward Rock creek, 
and upon the now barren hillside that 
rises from the valley. The former quickly 
rotted and were prostrated by every 
wind upon the graves of the brave, 
but misguided men beneath, mingling 
dust with dust. Neither man nor tree? 
that stood before the Twelfth corps' 
fire that swept that valley of death, could 
live. 

THE VALLEY OP DEATH. 

The writer, accompanied by a major 
of the Western Army on furlough, 



passed along this line, July 4th, 1863. 
Li that oozy valley, widening and be- 
coming more marshy as it approaches 
Rock creek — on that barren hill-slope 
to its right, just in front of the breast* 
works, which we have just spoken of as 
now timberless, were piled the dead as 
they were no where else, even on the 
Gettysburg battle-field, on the same 
limited area. Even old soldiers stood 
aghast at the terrible picture of death 
there presented. 

An area of perhaps four acres was so 
thickly covered with the dead that it was 
scarcely possible to walk anywhere 
withoat treading on them. Almost at 
the crest of this timberless knoll there 
was one spot where the earth- works were 
much beaten down and trodden, and 
here, on the outer side, the Confederate 
dead were piled against the works almost 
as high as the rampart itself. There' 
had evidently been a fierce, desperate 
rally at this point. In some places the 
dead lay three deep. 

The burials were not completed till 
the 5th, by which time the corpses had 
become so blackened and swollen that 
the spectacle was the most revolting 
that could be conceived. The dead 
here were more carefully interred than 
on almost any other portion of the field. 
Deep, wide trenches were made in which 
the corpses were placed side by side and 
well covered. On an adjacent oak the 
burial parties would hugh off the bark 
from one side and place in lead pencil 
the number buried in that trench; thus; 
''13 rebs. buried to right" : "45 rebs . in 
this trench," &c., &c. There were 
seventeen of these trenches on a space 
not exceeding five or six acres, in which 
the numbers varied from a dozen to 70 
or 80. With one accord all who, on the 
4th of July, 1863, viewed that horrid 
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valley in which the nataral mire and 
slime were crimsoned with the life-blood 
of brave men, named it, "Th?j Vaijjey 
OF Death." 

THE FIRST CONFEDERATE MONUMENT. 

Near this spot will be erected in the 
near future the memorial of the Second 
Maryland of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. This regiment belonged to 
General Stevart's brigade of Johnson's 
division, and fought most desperately 
along this line. It was the only Mary- 
land infantry regiment, on the Confed- 
erate side, that fought at Gettysburg, 
although there were considerable num- 
bers of Marylauders, sometimes entire 
companies, in several of the regiments 
that were credited as Virginia organi- 
zatioDs. 

In the Army of the Potomac, (Lock- 
wood's brigade), was the first Maryland 
Infantry, (P. H. B.), under the com- 
mand of the heroic Col. Wm. P. Mauis- 
by. This regimeat and the Second 
Maryland of Stevart's brigadej became 
locked in deadly encounter in one of the 
conflicts on Gulp's hill— brother with 
brother in a strange, unnatural conflict I 
But such are the vicissitudes of civil 
war . It has often been stated that these 
were the only Maryland troops engaged 
at Gettysburg. This is not however 
correct. Lockwood's brigade also con- 
tained the First Maryland, (E. S.), com- 
manded by Col James Wallace; whilst 
in the ranks of the Union Cavalry, the 
First Maryland of Mcintosh's brigade 
of General D. McM. Gregg's division, 
fought valiantly in Gregg's terrific 
cavalry engagement. In the rebel 
forces opposing Gregg were two Mary- 
land, batteries; viz: Breathed's and 
Griffin's Second . 

Whether the indication of the line of 



the Army of Northern Virginia will be- 
come general, can scarcely be yet de- 
termined. Should such be the case, it 
will add much to the historic interest of 
the field. The Baltimore boys have at 
least made the initiatory move and do 
not intend to let the work lag. 

LXXXIII. — ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SEVENTH 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

We have already, at Little Bound 
Top, (No. xxvii), noticed one of the 
memorials of the 14'7th Pennsylvania . 
Its exact counterpart — a granite, five- 
pointed star, three feet high, firmly 
planted on a solid rock — ^stands some 
distance back from the monument of 
tlie 29th Pennsylvania. In connection 
with their first monument, and more 
recently in our account of the 28th 
Pennsylvania, we have already spoken 
fully of the history of this regiment. 
We have also told of their lively alter- 
ations between the right and left wing. 
When they were finally returned on 
the night of the 2nd to Gulp's hill, they 
found their works swarming with the 
foe. They participated in the. seven 
hours' conflict of the next day which 
eventuated in the rebels being driven 
from the entrenchments they had seized. 
Their losses were comparatively light, 
when we consider the intensity and du- 
ration of the fight. This was principally 
owing to^the excellent shelter of their 
position. Both of their memorials are 
made of Westerly granite by the Smith 
Granite Company of Boston, and were 
dedicated October 13, 1885. 

During one of the charges made upon 
the 147th on the morning of the 3rd,and 
after the repulse of the enemy, a 
wounded rebel in their front was dis- 
covered loading his gun. A number of 
the boys of the regiment fired at him, 
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"wheniBooQ after, his gun was discbai^d , 
■and it was ascertained that be had blown 
the whole top of hta head off. He had 
been wounded throngh the thigh, and 
probably preferred ending bis misery to 
nndergoing the saSerlog; or, perhaps he 
was a deserter from the [Tnion Army. 
As the foe in one of their assaults wero 
retreating, Orderly- Sergeant Howieter 
ofCo.Qsaid; "Why don't wo charge? 
Why don't we chaise 7" when he was 
£tmck in the heart by a rebel bullet and 



fell dead in the ranks. Coring the 
battle James P. Ulrick of Co. G growled 
at one of the boys for kicking his gnn, 
while he was loading it. This bis com- 
rade denied, and when Jim came to a 
ready in order to prime, he fonnd that 
the stock bad been carried away by a 
minie-balt. 

One other incident, furnished by a 
member of the regiment, is given to 
I illustrate the horrors of this spot in July, 
1863, as well as the indifference pro- 
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daced by continued contact with the 
shocking scenes of war. Whilst details 
were bnrying the dead which had fallen 
in the attack on Calp's hill, and one of 
the trenches was ready to cover, a mem- 
ber of one of the Ohio regiments in the 
brigade asked; "How many are in this 
trench ?" "Seventy- three," was the an- 
swer . "Make it seventy-three and a foot'' 
and suiting his action to the word, he 
threw into the trench a foot, which had 
been torn from some rebel by a shell or 
shot. 



LXXXIV. — TWENTIETH CONNECTICUT. 

Passing along the line of works over 
the crest of the second hill and some dis- 
tance down its well wooded slope we reach 
the magnificent mausoleum-shaped mon- 
ument of the Twentieth Connecticut. 
Quite similar to that of the Seventeenth 
Connecticut, it is probably a still finer 
specimen of a grandly conceived and ar- 
tistically executed tribute to valor and 
worth. This is the first monument we 
have yet encountered of 
the First or Ruger's divi- 
sion of the Twelfth corps. 

The Twentieth belonged 
to the First brigade of 
which the other regiments 
were Fifth Connecticut, 
123rd and 145thNew York, 
46th Pennsylvania and 
Third Maryland, which 
was not given in our men- 
tion of Maryland troops in 
a recent bcction. The 
Twentieth was command- 
ed by Lieutenant- Colonel 
Wm. B. Wooster, and the 
brigade was under the 
command of Colonel 
Archibald L. McDougall 
of the 123rd New York. 



On one face of this magnificent mauso- 
leum is displayed the Twelfth corps star 
and the Connecticut coat of arms. On 
another, we have the statement that 
their entire loss at Gettysburg in killed 
and wounded was 28. Total loss in th& 
war: killed and died of wounds, 90; 
died of other causes, 77 ; wounded, 201 ; 
disabled and discharged, 264; prisoners, 
125. On the third face it is stated that 
the regiment formed here, July 2nd. 
At evening they were moved to the left. 
They returned in the night to find the 
position and the woods in the rear oc- 
cupied by Confederates of Johnson's 
division of E^elFs corps. During the 
night they lay in line of battle, and at 
dawn of the 3rd advanced, fought five 
hours and recovered their works. Re- 
lieved by the 123rd New York, they, on 
the afternoon of the 3rd, moved to sup- 
port the Second corps in Longstreet's 
assault. Went from Virginia with the 
Twelfth corps and marched with Sher- 
man to the sea. On the fourth face are 
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specified 1+ eogagemeutB in which they 
fought, the majority of these beioK with 
the Westem Army. The monmaent 
was dedicated with appropnate cere- 
monies, July 3, 1885. This regiment, 
like all that came from Connect! cut, was ; 
composed principally of the best and 
Doblest of the state — men who left the | 
pleasures of home and sacrificed the 
dearest ties and bright prospects for the 
f nture to fight for a holy cause. They 
were actuated by a deep, abiding prin- 
ciple, not mere impulse, anil they always | 
fought as only such men can figiit. ' 



Bvery visitor to Gettysburg wants a 
relic. Had they been in these woods, 
Jnly, 1803, their wants could have been 
abundantly gratified, The ground was 
literally covered with musket- bails, 
most of them much flattened by contact 
with rocks. They could he scooped up 
"by the handful. The writer, at various 
times, picked up along the line we have 
traversed what would amount to a peck- 
measure tilled. Some of these were 
flattened oat to a surface nearly as 
great as the palm of a man's band. He 
saw teams here gathering them.np for 
sale as old lead. It took bnt a short 
time to collect as much as the owners 
coald haul at a load. 

Belie selling, as on any great battle- 
field, is quite a basioesB. Are tbey 
genuine ? Many are, for lead and iron 
were sown thickly all over these miles 
of farms and woods. Some are not, for 
cunning will always make a supply 
where there is a demand. If you can 
find one yourself you will snow that it 
iBgenuine. Or, if you can obtain one 
from some personal friend or resident 
who does not make a business of traffic- 
ing in them, you can feel perfectly safe. 



Many are still found on the field yearly, 
especially after a tain or where a field 
has been freshly ploughed. 
spascler's spriso. 
In a low meadow at the end of the 
woods, is the celebrated and beautiful 
Spangler'a Spring — a vast reservoir of 
pure and never-failing water. In the 
darkness of tlie night of July 2, 1863, 
Federals and Confederates mingled here 
to (luench their thirst. This mingling 
in the darkness produced some strange 
encounters and thrillinf^ scenes, which 
we have not time to describe, bnt which 
! some of the participants will remember 
asloug as life lasts. 

Lsxsi-.— sEcosn H.isaACiTnaETra. 
MasbachusettswastheCommoQwealtb 
that gave the impetus to the movement 
for monumental indications on the Get- 
tysburg battle-field. All honor to her 
for it. Double honor to the regiment 
that out of 300 organizations erected the 
firiit monument, long before the state 
had moved in the matter. That regi- 
ment was the Second Massachusetts, of 
the Third Brigade of Ruger's division. 
Their monument was dedicated in 1879, 
the firdt regimental monument on the 
ground. The Second Massachusetts was 
brigaded with the 107th Kew 7 ork, 13tb 
New Jersey, 3rd Wisconsin and 27th 
Indiana, the only other regiment of the 
brigade that has yet erected a monument. 
The brigade was commanded by the 
brave Colonel Colgrove of the 27th 
Indiana. At Gettysburg the Second 
Massachusetts lust their valiant Colonel 
Charles K. Mudge, who was succeeded 
by Lieutenant- Colonel Morse. The 
colonel of the Thirteenth New Jersey 

as wounded. 

Grossing the low, marshy meadow 
from Spangler's Spring, we find the 
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iDODumeDt perched on a solid rock near 
the edfte of a wood. To the west, at 
the ead of the long, low meadow, is the 
Baltimore pike which the rebel leaders 
tried so hard to reach— aa attempt that 
was almost succeaiful : od tbe east, qoite 
nearu9, is Rock creek, at this point a 
slnggiBh, muddy stream. Jnst beyond 
the desolate hanks of the stream, in full 
view, is a little stone building which the 
rebel sharpshooters fouod a most excel- 
lent shelter during tlia battle. The 
Union artillery on Powers' hill, off in 
the distance beyond the Baltimore road, 
opened on them, and they were glad tn 
vacate. In a few minutes there was 
little bft of the house but gaping holes 
and piles of crumhliDr stoue-work 



the wooded hill behind this monument, 
July 3rd, charged on the rebels and 
took the works at base of Oalp's hill. 

They took into tbecharge22 officersand 
294 men, of whom they lost 4 officers 
and 41 men killed or mortally wounded 
and 6 officers aod 84 men wounded, a 
total loss of VJ5 out of a little more thaa 
:jOO. Gettysburg was a victory, but 
woe to the nation when it ceaeex to re- 
member with deepest veneration at how 
great a price that victory was won. 

I.XIXVI. — TffENTY-SEVENTH INDIANA. 

A few yards nearerthe sloggish creek 
than the lost is the monument of the 
brave Twenty-seven tli Indiana of the 



same brigade. It 
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dedicated, Nov. 
28, 1885. In the 
tour of the field at 
that time, when the 
monument of the 
27th was reached, 
General Colgrove 
gave an interestiug 
account of the move 
ments of his brigade 
from the time they 
reached the field on 
the afternoon of the 
^ 1st to the close of 
^ the fight. He said, 
among other things, 
that when General 
U^ger ordered him 
to charge the rebel 



The munnment is made of battle-fieldl 1 line at Spanglet's spring, occapied by 
granite by Joshua Happold of Gettys- 1 Walker's Stonewall brigade, he did not 
burg,thepredeceBsorof J.W. Flaharty. j think it the host thing to do, but he was 
It is maasive and durable. At the four in the habit of obeying orders and went 
angles of the supporting rock are placed in. The charge was rapnlsed witli great 
four stone pillars which are connected loss, hut therebels madeagreatmistake 
with the rock by subsUntial iron rods, in making a connter-chai^ in which 
From the inscription on the monument their loss was also great. Captain Bloas 
we learn that the regiment formed on gave a graphic descriplion of the chai^. 
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The monument pei^ed on a iiatnrsl 
Tock, IB of Qnincy granite, nine feet hij;h 
and four feet square at the base. Upon 
the polished die are the following in- 
scriptions: "This monnment marks the 
ground over which the left wing of the 
STth Indiana advanced in a chat^ made 



by the regiment on the morning of Jnly 
3,1663. Nnmber engaged, 339; killed 
and wonnded, 110; missing,!." Ou the 
Second face, "Silas Colgrove, colonel. 
The TweDty-serenth Indiana was or- 
ganized in Angnst, 1861. Be-enliBted, 
January, 1864. Consolidated with ^Oth 
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Indiana, August, 1864. Mastered oat, 
July, 1866." On the third face, "There 
were borne upon the rolls of the regi- 
ment the names of 1,085 officers and 
men. Of this number 154 were killed 
in battle; 616 wounded; 120 died of dis- 
ease. Total loss during term of service, 
890." On the fourth face is given a 
list of 14 prominent engagements in 
which the regiment participated. 



WHERE THE HRST PENNSYLVANIAN FELL ON 
PENNSYLVANIA SOIL. 

The Gulp Hill avenue winds around 
the McAllister dam and terminates at 
the Baltimore Pike. Here, Friday, June 
26th, 1863, fell George Sandoe, the first 
Pennsylvanian killed during the invasion 
and the first Union soldier killed by 
armed rebel forces on Northern soil, 
except one New York cavalryman i 
Corporal Rhile, of Co. C, First N. Y. 
cavalry, killed in a skirmish at Green- 
castle,Franklin county , on the 22nd of the 
same montti. Sandoe belonged to an 
Adams county cavalry company com- 
manded by Captain Robert Bell. This 
company had done efficient service in 
scouting and notifying the authorities in 
regard to the rebel advance. When, on 
June 26th, Early's division of Ewell's 
corps, Gordon's brigade in the advance, 
entered Gettysburg on their march to- 
ward York, this company was obliged 
to flee. Scattering by different roads, 
all escaped except Sandoe, who was 
pursued down the Baltimore pike by 
some of White's cavalry and shot at this 
place. 

The only other Union troops at that 
time in the vicinity of Gettysburg were 
the noble little C^ty Troop of Philadel- 
phia, under the command of Hon. 
Samuel J. Randall, since so conspicuous 



in national politics, and the 26th infantry 
regiment of Pennsylvania emergency 
men. This regiment, which contained 
the company of Pennsylvania college 
students already mentioned, was com- 
manded by Colonel W. W . Jennings of 
Harrisburg, and not Colonel Alleman, 
as inadvertently stated on page 150. 
Colonel AUeman commanded the 36th 
and was on duty on the field for some 
time after the battle. There should be 
a marker to indicate the spot where 
Sandoe fell. 



A FAREWELL TO CULP's HILL. 

We have been obliged to pass very 
hastily through Culp*s Hill, in some re- 
spects the most attractive and interesting 
portion of the battle-field. We must 
perforce leave much unsaid that we 
would like to say. The same is true of 
every section of ;his consecrated ground, 
where every step is thronged with 
holiest memories of valor and lofty 
heroism. We trust ere long we may see 
the monuments of New York and Mary- 
land mingled with the memorials of 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and Indiana, to commemorate the 
valor of their sons. We want to see 
something to tell to all time of Lock- 
wood's noble little brigade and its feats 
in arms. We want to see due honor to 
Greene's heroic New Yorkers who, when 
the only brigade in Gulp's hill, withstood 
five furious attacks of Johnson's division 
and yielded not an inch. One of his 
regiments, the 137th, had 60 men buried 
at one spot in rear of the works 

Many brave and accomplished mem- 
bers of the Confederate forces fought 
their last battle amidst the rocks and 
groves we have just left. Amongst the 
severely wounded was the cultured and 
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daring Major Kyd Douglass, originally 
of Stonewall Jackson's staff, at that 
time AdJQtant-G^neral of Johnson's 
division. 



LXXXVII. — CAVALRY MONUMENT. 

Far off beyond the extreme infantry 
right of the Union army, nearly three 
miles east of Gulp's hill, and east of the 
Hanover road, stands the imposing shaft 
commemorating the bloody cavalry 
fight at this point of General D. McM. 
Gregg's Second division of the cavalry 
corps. A fine cut of this monument 
will be found in the front of this work. 
Gregg was assisted by Custer's brigade 
of the Third division. 

Our limited space will not permit a 
description of this fight, conducted on 
so gigantic a scale that it was one of the 
fiercest and most extensive cavalry en- 
gagements of the war. It has been 
dwarfed in the popular knowledge by 
the tremendous infantry and artillery 
combats with which it was apsociated. 
On July 3, 1863, whilst Longstreet's 
assault was in progress, Stuart made a 
determined effort to reach the Baltimore 
pike in the Union rear, and was only 
thwarted by the magnificent strategy and 
superb fighting of the Union cavalry. 
Had he succeeded in reaching the im- 
mense trains and the Reserve Artillery 
crowded in rear of the Federal army, 
the result would have been most disas- 
trous. 

"The Union forces engaged were two 
brigades of General Gregg's division and 
Ouster's brigade of Kilpatrick's division. 
General Gregg's First brigade was com- 
manded by Col. J. B. Mcintosh and 
consisted of the Third Pennsylvania, 
First New Jersey and First Maryland. 
His Third brigade was commanded by 
Col. J. {rvin Gregg and consisted of the 



Fourth and Sixteenth Pennsylvania, 
First Maine and Tenth New York. 
Brigadier-General G. A. Custer, who 
commanded the Second brigade of 
the Third division, had a command com- 
posed entirely of Michigan cavalry, 
having the First, Fifth, Sixth and 
Seventh regiments from that state. Two 
regiments belonging regularly to Mc- 
intosh's brigade, (First Pennsylvania 
and First Massachusetts), were tempo- 
rarily absent on detached service. A 
section of a mounted battery, (H), of 
the Third Pennsylvania cavalry and the 
Purnell troop of Maryland cavalry were 
temporarily serving with his brigade. 

The entire Union cavalry force en- 
gaged consisted therefore of eleven regi- 
ments and a few detached companies, 
nambering about 5,000 men, of whom 
about 3,000 were actively engaged. 
They were accompanied by three bat- 
teries of artillery. The Confederate 
forces opposing them consisted of the 
brigades of Hampton, Fitzhngh Lee, 
W. H. F.Lee and Jenkins, numbering 
twenty-two organizations variously 
named regiments, legions and battalions. 
They were accompanied by three bat- 
teries. The number of Confederates 
engaged was between 6 and 7,000. 

The beautiful shaft was dedicated, 
Oct. 15, 1884. All who are interested 
in Gettysburg and its glory should read 
with care the extremely full and inter- 
esting historical address delivered on that 
occasion by Col. Wm . Brooke — Eawle. 
It is the most elegant, complete and ac- 
curate account of the cavalry fight that 
we have ever seen. 

The shaft was made of light gray 
New Hampshire granite by the Eagle 
Marble and Granite Works of Beading, 
Pennsylvania. It is in nine pieces, 
weighs twenty-six tons and stands 
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twenty- Dine feet high, being distinctly 
visible from East Cemeteryhiil fully f oar 
miles distant. The base is seven feet 
broad. On the four faces of the monument 
are lists of the Federal and Confederate 
forces that were here engaged, each 
face having an appropriate emblem, 
consisting of crossed sabres on the first ; 
on the next, crossed guidons ; on another, 
crossed cannon ; and on the face giving 
the Confederate record, crossed car- 
bines. The cost of the monument was 
$2,10 



HAND TO HAND FIGHTING. 

The loss of the Union cavalry in this 
conflict was 837 of which number 545 
were in the Michigan brigade alone. It 
is not often in modern warfare, with 
modem arms, that an actual hatld to 
hand conflict occurs. In a charge, 
generally one or other of the opposing 
ranks breaks before the touch of weap- 
ons. Here however men hewed each 
other with sabres. Stalwart men were 
cleft down in their saddles. General 
Wade Hampton was one who received a 
severe sabre wound. Gettysburg was 
conspicuous for desperate hand to hand 
fighting. We have already told of oc. 
currences of this kind on East Cemetery 
Hill and on the first day's field. In the 
Wheat-field, Colonel Jeff'ers of the 
Fourth Michigan was killed by a bayo- 
net thrust. The writer met a number 
in the hospitals with bayonet wounds 



FHILADELPHU BRIGADE, 

whose wprk has already been described 
on pages 41 to 46. The monument of 
the 69th regiment is of Quincy granite, 
27 feet high and cost $1 ,400. It is lo- 
cated on the Grand Central avenue, 
quite near the monuments of the 72nd 
and 106th already described. Part of 
the record of this noble regiment will be 
found on page 141. 

The monument of the 71 st is also 
near by. Though composed entirely of 
Fhiladelphians, it was mustered as the 
First California regiment under the 
gallant and lamented Senator £, D. 
Baler, as colonel . Many of its gallant 
men fell with their noble colonel at the 
terrific slaughter of Ball's Bluff. At 
the close of the war there were but 154 
men left of the 2,200 of whom the regi* 
ment was at first composed. 



FIRST R. I. artillery: battery b. 
Just in rear of where so many monu- 
ments are grouped at the "High- water 
Mark of the Rebellion," is the stately 
and beautiful monument of Rhode Is- 
land's Battery B, the command of the 
heroic Lieutenant Fred. Brown. We 
have already spoken of this battery on 
pages 40 and 41. The services of Bat- 
tery B were invaluable in the repulse of 
Pickett's terrific assault. 



RECENT MONUMENTS. 

As this work goes to press arrange- 
ments are being completed for the erec- 
tion of a number of additional monu- 
ments which will be up in the near fu- 
ture. Amongst these are two magnifi- 
cent monuments of the 69th and 71st 
Pennsylvania of the 



ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-NINTH PENKSYL- 

VANU. 

We have already on page 164 spoken 
of the three valiant Pennsylvania regi« 
ments of Stone in their bloody conflict 
of the first day. Near the Chambers- 
burg pike is the monument of the 149th, 
Stone's original regiment. The regiment 
was organized in August, 1862. Th» 
149th claims to have buried more m^ 
at Gettysburg than any other reeciment 
exceijt the First Massachysetta*. ' ^Ogl. 
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Stone, in his official report of his brigade, 
says: 

''No language can do justice to the 
conduct of my officers and men in the 
bloody first day, to the coolness with 
which they watched and waited such a 
fearful storm of shot and shell. They 
fought as though each man felt that 
upon his arm hung the fate of the 
nation. Nearly two-thirds of my com- 
mand fell on the field. Every field 
officer save one was wounded. 

CONCLUSION. THE CITIZENS OF THE COUNTY. 

We have finished our stroll. Of ne- 
cessity much of great interest has been 
passed over most hastily or entirely 
omitted. Those who have traversed 
with us these rock- crowned cliffs have 
gone over the most consecrated ground 
this world contains, except the path of 
the Savior of the world as He ascended 
the rugged heights of Calvary. 

"As He died to make men holy, 
So these died to make men free." 

A word as to the residents of the 
battle-field whom you will meet. Swept 
by the terrific^ storm of a battle which 
saved the rest of the North from desola- 
tion, their homes pillaged, their farms 
devastated, till naught remained but the 
soil itself, they nobly and unselfishly 
ministered, while a loaf remained, to 
the hungry ; they labored to the utmost 
of their strength to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the wounded. But what could a 



few hundred do in the midst of mighty 
hosts ? They had ali^dy been stripped 
by the rebel advanoe of almost every- 
thing. All their efforts were butB drop '/4 
in the bucket. f^jf 

People who did the best they could :'J 
Who lost their all and have never been ' 
compensated for their losses, do not der 
serve the vilification that has sometimeB 
been heaped upon them. Mean men 
there were no doubt in Adams coonty, 
as in every other community of the 
universe ; but they were the ezceptioay 
not the rule. The writer has mingled 
with them through the length and 
breadth of their county-has eaten at their 
tables and sat by their social hearthSf 
and knows them to be noble, generous 
and loyal. At their expense, the re- 
mainder of our fair land was saved from 
devastation . They received no compen- 
sation. Let them have your sympathy 
and thanks. 

Amongst those to whom the author 
feels under special obligations, he de- 
sires to specify Sergeant Nicholas G. 
Wilson, Superintendent of the Associa- 
tion grounds ; Wm. Wible, Esq., owner 
of the Rose farm ; Wm. H. Tipton, the 
Gettysburg photographer; and George 
Weikert, a Union soldier, who resided 
on the field of battle. To all who have 
contributed descriptive articles or mon- 
umental cuts he returns his sincere 
thanks. 



THE END. 




• If you visit the Gettysburg Battlefield, examine closely the 
iterial and workmanship, as shown in the twenty-one memorials 
26tcd there by ■ ■ ■ -. '■ ■ • _ 

■ The Smith Granite Co. • 

lis Company has, for the last forty years, furnished this same 
■nous 

WESTERLY ORANITE. 

d if you desire a monument for your family lot, whether large 
small, by addressing " ' - 

W. B. VAN' AMRINGE, AGENT, 

BOSTON, MASS., 
a can obtain designs anfl estimates, free of charge. • 
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To TMK G. A. R. Posts. 

If you lliink of crcc^ting a Soldiers' Monument in jour 
lown or city, send for our folio of closiyns iind fKtimalpp. 
It won't cost you anything, and perhaps you will spe just 
the design you want. Distance no obstacle in securintf 
information on this sjibject. 

To THE Regiments and Commands. 

Our designs for Regimental Memorials, for all branches 
of the service, are many and interesting. Send for infor- 
mation and sec if we cannot please you in design, price 
and work. 

Address THE SMITH GRANITE CO., 

■W. B. Van Amrinqe, Agent, 

BOSTON, IVlA-SS. 
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